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BIRD-NAMES IN LATIN GLOSSARIES 
By W. M. Linpsay 


Latin glossaries are still a terra irredenta for scholars. But, 
thanks to Professor Goetz, we can now descry the main highways, 
and soon, if volunteer research is available, the whole region will be 
ours and each part of it minutely surveyed. When that time comes, 
the apographs in Goetz’s Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (C.G.L.) 
will be replaced by editions of the glossaries, and Goetz’s Thesaurus 
Glossarum will become the mere apparatus criticus of a small Dic- 
tionary of Glosses, a dictionary which will be owned and freely used 
by every teacher of Latin. 

Yielding to the pleasure of anticipation, I venture here to offer 
8. specimen of this (ideal) dictionary and, in order to get the co- 
operation of Professor D’Arcy Thompson, choose the glosses with 
bird-names for my rash and premature attempt. The evidence for 
each detail will be found in the Thesaurus Glossarum and my article 
in the July number of the Classical Quareny of this year (with the 
other articles there mentioned). 

There are three great storehouses from which moat Latin glos- 
saries took most of their items: 

I. (PHILOX.) the Philoxenus Glossary. Not the mangled 
epitome printed in C.G.L. II, but the full!Latin-Greek glossary com- 
piled by some monastery-teacher in Italy. Its bird-names would 
come from (1) Festus’ epitome of Verrius Flaccus (who used augural 
manuals, etc.); (2) Charisius’ lists of nouns, e.g. (Idiomata Generis), 
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nouns whose gender differs in Latin and Greek, such as (Gram. Lat. 
I. 552, 11) luscinius:andav, et luscinia ut Horatius (Sat. ii. 3. 245) 
dicit .... mergus:alOua ... . turtur:rpvywr, turdus:xixda. (Pos- 
sibly similar lists in other grammarians were used too;. but our text 
of Charisius is very imperfect, depending on a single MS written at 
Bobbio about the year 700); (3) marginal notes in the monastery- 
library MSS of Virgil, the Satirists (including Sulpicia? including 
Martial ?), the Bible (Itala, 1.6. pre-Vulgate, version). 

II. (ABOL.) the Abolita Glossary, compiled by some monastery- 
teacher in Spain at the end(?) of the seventh century. It contained 
fuller and more numerous items than those printed (within square 
brackets) in C.G.L. ITV 4-198. Its bird-names would come from 
(1) Festus, (2) brief and worthless marginal notes in the monastery 
MS of Virgil, ete. 

III. (ABSTR.) the Abstrusa Glossary, perhaps better called 
Abstrusa Major to distinguish it from the reduced version printed in 
C.G.L. TV 3-197. The compiler, a seventh-century monastery- 
teacher in France, got his materials from (1) variorum Virgil Scholia 
(of Donatus, etc.), (2) brief marginal notes in a MS of the Bible 
(Itala). 


The following list mentions only the archetype gloss and ignores 
the derivatives. It omits the items in the Liber Glossarum culled 
from Isidore’s Etymologies; the items of the Nonius Glossary (C.G.L. 
V 637-51); the items found only in late MSS of the ‘omnium 
gatherum’ type, such as Cass. 90 (C.G.L. V 559-83), Vat. 1468 
(C.G.L. V 490-519); and, of course, Scaliger’s heterogeneous and 
‘doctored’ collection (C.G.L. V 589-614). 

acalanthis : cardellus, alibi carduelis, avis vepribus adsueta 
(V 161, 26-27) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss from Geo. 3, 338 litoraque 
alcyonem resonant, acalanthida dumi. Cf. Schol. per dumos vero 
acalanthis, quam alii lusciniam esse volunt, alii vero carduelim, quae 
gpinis et carduis pascitur, etc.). acceta:doxadagn (11 13, 16) 
PHILOX. (an Itala gloss, from Levit.11, 17 abominamini .. . . et bu- 
bonem et catirecten et accelam. In Vulg. ibin). acceptor : iépaé, 
accipiter ἱέραξ (II 12,57; 13, 11) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. I 98, 9 acceptor et accipiter. With, perhaps, a Virgil gloss; 
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cf. Schol. ad Aen. 11, 721 accipiter .... ἱέραξ dicitur, hoc est 
sacer). Also accipitrem:acceptorem (IV 5, 31) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 16 non edetis acceptorem. In Vulg. accipi- 
trem). alcyones: aves marinae (IV, 14, 33) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, 
from Geo. 1, 399 pinnas in litore pandunt dilectae Thetidi alcyones). 
Also alcione : avis marina quae pelago nidum medio facit, cuius 
partus tertio die pullamina excluduntur, quarto cibo foventur, 
septimo volatui ostenduntur (a Virgil gloss. Cf. Schol.).  anas, 
-tes :vnooa, -σαι (II 17, 13 and 11) PHILOX. anser :xnv (II 18, 18) 
PHILOX. aquila:derés (II 20, 34) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 57, 20). ardea:épwous, λάρος (11 24, 22) 
PHILOX. (from a grammarian’s, e.g., Charisius’, Idiomata Generis). 
atricapillus : μελαγκόρυφος, μελάνθριξ (II 22, 36) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. 111, 28 Μελαγκόρυφοι genus avium quae Latine 
vocantur atricapillae. Did Festus write atricapilli?). attagena: 
ἀτταγὴν τὸ ὄρνεον (II 250, 30) PHILOX. (a Horace gloss, from 
Epod. 2, 54. Cf. Porph. cum attagenas feminino genere vulgo dicant, 
adnotandum quod masculino genere hic dixerit, etc.). auca.: πτηνόν 
(II 25, 45), aucella:orpoviiov (II 25, 42) PHILOX. (from a gram- 
marian’s, e.g., Charisius’, list). aucella:ortygometra (IV 312, 1). 
(Since the Abavus Glossary has a habit of reversing glosses, a habit 
perhaps due to its use of Greek-Latin sources, the true form is prob- 
ably ortygometra : aucella. See below s.v.). avis tarda:wris τὸ 
ὄρνεον (II 482, 56) PHILOX. (Philox. is not to be called a Spanish 
compilation on the strength of Plin. N.H. 10, 57 proximae iis sunt 
quas Hispania aves tardas appellat, Graecia wridas. That the bird 
had the same name in Italy, etc., is seen from Ital. ottarda, etc.; cf. 
Diez Wéorterb. I s.v.). bardala (-alla):xopvdaddds ὄρνεον (II 28, 
25) PHILOX. (a marginal note in the now lost Satires of Sulpicia; 
unless ‘sulpicia’ was a name for the bird, which seems unlikely. 
Arch. Lat. Lexicogr. 9, 592 is not to the point. Is bardala, like alauda, 
a Celtic word, ‘the singer,’ from Celt. bardos ‘bard’ ?). bubo: 
γλαῦξ, νυκτικόραξ (II 31, 26) PHILOX. (perhaps γλαῦξ from a gram- 
marian’s, e.g., Charisius’, list of Idiomata Generis; νυκτικόραξ from 
an Itala gloss, on Levit. 11, 17). Also bubo: avis [vel] nocturna in 
(leg. vel ?) palustris vel gufo [vel rurex silvester (leg. Bufo : sorex sil.)] 
(V 272, 40) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss? Cf. Schol. ad Aen. 12, 863 
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noctuam dicit, non bubonem; nam ait ‘alitis in parvae,’ bubo autem 
maior est). buteo:dpvéov εἶδος (II 31, 52) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. 29, 12 buteo genus avis qui, etc.). Also buteo: 
avis quae in auspicio servatur (IV 211, 15) ABOL.? (a Festus gloss. 
Or if it too is really PHILOX., then the full Philox. item was buteo: 
ὀρνέου εἶδος οἰωνοσκοπικοῦ. Cf. Paul. Fest. 3, 10 alites volatu 
auspicia facientes istae putabantur, buteo, etc.). caecuma (leg. 
cicuma) :noctua (V 276, 18; IV 217, 5) ABOL. (a Festus gloss. 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 35 cicuma avis noctua). cardelus: ἀστραγαλῖνος, 
ἀκανθυλλίς (II 97, 64; 222, 14) PHILOX. (a Virgil gloss? Cf. above, 
acalanthis). Also cardellus: genus avis cristati (V 274,31). ὄσαναηῖ: 
ululae aves (V 353, 39). Probably from Eucherius Instr. II (ululas: 


aves nocturnas .. .. quas vulgo cavannos dicunt), rather than a 
Virgil gloss from Ecl. 8, 55 (certent et cycnis ululae). Cf. Schol. 
ululae aves .... cuius deminutivum est ulluccus, sicut-Itali dicunt; 


quam avem Gallicavannum nuncupant). _—charadriae:fulicae, sturni 
(V 445, 17). Also caritrius [which Professor Thompson rightly cor- 
rects to Carystius|:genus avis; et est album, et pinna eius non 
exuritur (IV 252, 21) ABSTR.? Also calatrio:rvAds iodos (leg. ἡ ᾧδός ? 
_ leg. todus?) . . .. on (leg. ὄρνεον ?) (II 509, 51) PHILOX. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 19 caladrionem? In Vulg. charadrion [Acc. 
Sing.]). chelidon: hirundo Graece (IV 33, 2) ABSTR. ciconia: 
πελαργός (II 400, 46) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. 
I 57, 20 ciconia:reXapyés). columba : περιστερά (II 102, 32) 
PHILOX. coraz:corvus (IV 38, 28) ABOL. cornicula: κορώνη 
(II 353, 56) PHILOX. corniz:xopwvn (II 116, 46) PHILOX. 
Also cornices:corniculae, aves lascivae [iocosae] (in the English 
group of glossaries).  corvus:xépaf (II 116,47) PHILOX. = cygnus. 
The gloss cygni: poetae [dicti a suavitate cantionis] (IV 35, 23; 218, 
55) ABSTR. comes from a scholium on Virg. Ecl. 9,29. Also cicinus: 
olfljo<r> (IV 318, 16) (see below, olor).  dryocolaptes:avis quae 
in capite suo in modum galli cristam habet, quae ore suo arborem 
fodiens ibidem sibi nidum facit. (Notes taken from the lectures of 
Placidus were published in the form of a glossary. This is one of 
them.) ficedula, -lae:ovxadNs, -δες (II 71, 50-51) PHILOX. 
Sringillus:orivos ὁ στρουθός (II 435, 48) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 19 fringilla avis dicta quod frigore cantet et vigeat; 
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unde et friguttire). _fulica:Adpos (II 74, 13) :φαλαρίς (II 74, 13): 
ἐρωδιός (II 315, 2): αἴθυια (11 220, 27): πελεκανὸς, θαλάσσιον ὄρνεον 
(II 400, 47) PHILOX. The first seems a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lat. 1 57, 20 fulica:Adpos. The rest, Virgil glosses on Geo. 1, 361-364: 

quom medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 

clamoremque ferunt ad litora, cumque marinae 

in sicco ludunt fulicae, notasque paludes 

deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 
And the third may really refer to ‘ardea’ (v. 364), the fourth to 
‘mergi’ (v. 361). By ‘fulicae marinae’ I understand Virgil to have 
meant (and the annotator of Virgil to have written) ‘aves marinae 
quae fulicarum modo se immergere solent.’ If so, glossary compilers 
have been misled into an attempt to identify the fulica ‘coot’ with 
some kind or other of sea-bird. (And the extraordinary σπελεκανός 
may be due to a fanciful resemblance of sound.) To save the theory, 
Charisius’ λάρος would have to be explained in the same way. That 
is, if he really wrote it; for while the Greek equivalents in his Idio- 
mata are above suspicion, the same cannot be said of Adpos. It 
may be an interpolation. Keil brackets κόσσυφος in the same sentence, 
since it stands, not in the text, but in the margin of our unique MS: 
merula an merulus [κόσσυφος] dicendum sit quaeritur. Also fulicae: 
genus avis (IV 79, 25) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 363). 
Also fulica: genus aviculae nigrae quam Graeci’ ἐρωδιός vocant; 
quidam per h eam scribunt (V 203, 22) ABSTR. (a Virgil scholium. 
Cicero translates by ‘fulix’ Aratus’ ἐρωδιός). galbus (v.l. galucis): 
χλωροστρουθίον (IT 31, 57; V 502, 9) PHILOX. (from a grammarian’s, 
e.g., Charisius’, Idiomata Generis). gallina :dpyis [ἡ κατ᾽ οἶκον] 
(132,9; 387, 14) PHILOX. gallina rustica: ἀτταγήν (-ων MSS), 
wépécé (II 32, 11; 402, 2) PHILOX. gallus: ἀλεκτρυών (II 32, 14) 
PHILOX. Also gallus:pullus gallinaceus (V 24, 16) (taken from 
& marginal note on some passage in an early Republican author who 
used the word in the Nom. Sing. in this sense). ganta: χηναλώπηξ 
(II 32, 27) PHILOX. (from a grammanian’s, e.g. Charisius’, Idiomata 
Generis). gavia:Adpos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (from the same 
source).  graculus (v.1. graulus) κολοιὸς ὄρνεον (II 34, 51) PHILOX. 
(a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. I 57, 19 gragulus:«KoXotds). 
grus (-uis) : γέρανος (II 36, 15) PHILOX. hirundo: χελιδών (IT 68, 
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53) PHILOX. larus:Xdpos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (cf. above, 
fulica). luscinia (-) : ἀηδών (II 125, 23-24) PHILOX. (a Chari- 
sius gloss from Gram. Lat. I 552, 11 luscinius:dnéwy et luscinia). 
mergult: corvi marini (V 465, 31). (See the next item.) mergus: 
αἴθυια, δύτης ὄρνις (II 129, 15; 282, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 552, 12 mergus:al@u.a). Also mergi:corvi marini 
(IV 538, 1) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 361 quom medio 
celeres revolant ex aequore mergi). Cf. Adamnan’s variorum Scholia: 
celeres pro celeriter; mergi, corvi marini, ‘foilinn.’ The last word is 
the common Irish (and Gaelic) word for seagulls, and shews us how 
recklessly a vernacular equivalent is produced by compilers or scribes 
for a Latin bird-name. meropes : πτηνῶν εἶδος (II 425, 39) PHILOX. 
(a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 14 meropesque). Also meropes:aves 
apibus inimicae (V 310, 50) ABSTR. ἢ (a Virgil gloss. Cf. Schol. ad 
Geo. 4, 14 et vocantur apiastrae quia apes comedunt). merulus 
(-la):xécovgos (II 129, 19; 519, 27) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 57, 16). milvus:txrivos (II 129, 35) PHILOX. 
Also milvus:accipiter qui pullos rapit (V 311, 10) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 14). motacilla:ceworvyis (II 131, 1) 
PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? Cf. Varro L.L. 5, 76 sic galerites et 
motacilla, altera quod in capite habet plumam elatam, altera quod 
semper movet caudam). noctua:yAavé ὀρνύφιον καὶ νυκτερίς (IT 134, 
16) PHILOX. (perhaps a combination of what was originally two 
items: one, let us guess, a Festus gloss, from Fest. 178, 30; the 
other an Itala gloss, from Levit. 11, 16). nycticorax:noctua avis 
(IV 261, 38) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss). olor: xbxvos (II 138, 27) 
PHILOX. Also olores:cycnos{cos], id est cicones (IV 132, 21) 
ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Ecl. 9, 36 argutos inter strepere anser 
olores). Unless it can be shewn that *cico, -dnis has left a trace in 
the Spanish peninsula, we have here (if the reading be right) cicdnes, 
the actual ground-form which Romance philologists conjectured as 
*cicénes. Cf. Gréber, Arch. Lat. Lezicogr. 1, 545: die span., port. 
Endung stimmt besser zu ‘cicen’.... als zu ‘cicinus.’ ono- 
crotalus: genus avis est quod faciem gerat asini; nam stulta facies 
et obducta ‘crotalus’ dicitur (IV 264, 53) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss 7). 
The word ‘crotalus’ is not found elsewhere (according to Thes. Lat.). 
ortygometra: genus avium, id est coturnices (V 36, 2) (a note from a 
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lecture of Placidus, possibly on a Bible passage). Also ortygometra: 
coturnices (IV 134, 15) ABOL. (an Itala gloss?). —_ ossifragus(-or): 
ὀστοκόπος, ὀστοκλάστης, ὀστοκατεάκτης ὄρνεον (11 140, 22) PHILOX. 
(an Itala gloss). palumbes(-bus):¢aoe0a (II 141, 15) PHILOX. 
Also palumbes: quae in arboribus degunt; Virgilius (Eel. 1, 57) ‘raucae 
palumbes’; Plautus aliter (Bacch. 51) ‘unum expetitis’ inquit 
‘palumbem’ (V 128, 36) (from Donatus?). Also palumba:columba 
silvestris grandis (V 318, 44) ABSTR. I cannot prove the last to 
be a Virgil gloss, but seize the opportunity of quoting Adamnan’s 
variorum Scholia on Ecl. 1, 57 palumbes, id est ‘colmain’, id est 
columbae quas vulgus ‘tetas’ vocat; et non dicuntur Latine, sed 
multorum auctoritas Latinum fecit; Cicero in elegia quae Talamasta 
inscribitur:iam mare Tyrrhenum longe penitusque palumbes reliquit. 
The concluding word should not be printed by editors of Cicero. 
It is merely a wrong expansion of the symbol rl or reli or the like, 
i.e. ‘reliqua,’ our ‘etc.’ Adamnan cut short the citation at the end 
of the verse. parra:pborns ὄρνεον [κορυδαλλὸς ἢ dorpayadicxos] 
(II 142, 6) PHILOX. The last three words I bracket, believing 
them to be a separate item, <cardellus>:xopvdadNds ἢ ἀστραγαλίσκος, 
and the absurd κορυδαλλὸς to be due to the resemblance of sound 
with ‘cardellus.’ Also passa (leg. parra? leg. passer Ὁ) : εἶδος ὀρνέου 
(II 148, 1) PHILOX. passer στρουθὸς σιτοφάγος (II 142, 47) 
PHILOX. pavo:raws (II 140, 29) PHILOX. perdix: πέρδιξ 
(II 402, 2) PHILOX. Philomela:luscinia (V 362, 34) ABSTR. 
(a Virgil gloss. Cf. below, Procne). pica:xloca τὸ ὄρνεον (II 150, 
26; 349, 52) PHILOX. (a Persius gloss, from prol. 137). pica 
maritima: χαλκὶς εἶδος ὀρνέου (II 474, 63) PHILOX. (see above). 
picus : dpvoxohdarns, δενδροκολάπτης (II 150, 29) : ἔποψ τὸ ὄρνεον (11 313, 
33) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss, from Fest. 228, 327). pipio: 
τραγωνί ἴ) ἡ νέα περιστερά (II 458, 10) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 235, 11 pipatio clamor plorantis lingua Oscorum). 
Procne:hirundo (V 383, 13) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 
15 et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis). Cf. Schol. nomen 
posuit pro nomine; nam Philomela in hirundinem versa est, pro 
qua Procnen vel quasi sororem posuit. regaliolus:orivos (II 171, 
12) :βασιλίσκος ὀρνύφιον (II 171, 13) PHILOX. struthio: στρουθο- 
κάμηλος (II 189, 39) PHILOX. (an Itala gloss?). Also struthio: 
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genus avis maximum Graece (V 152, 43) (a note of a lecture of Placidus, 
perhaps on a Bible passage). sturnus:papos (II 189, 54) :ψὰρ ro 
ὄρνεον (II 480, 8) PHILOX. titiunculus:xeyxpls, εἶδος ἱέρακος 
μικροῦ (II 347, 12; IV 377, 18, apparently the same gloss turned 
into a Latin form, pipiunculus:accipiter, acceptor) PHILOX. 
turdela:maior turdus cuius stercore viscus generatur (II 596, 8) 
(transferred bodily from Isid. Etym. 12, 7, 71). turdus:% κίχλα 
τὸ πτηνόν (II 551, 63; 203, 21) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. 1 552, 21 turdus:xixAa). turtur:rpuvyav τὸ ὄρνεον 
(II 460, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. I 552, 20 
turtur:rpvyoyv). Also turtur:avicula blanda; de qua Iuvenalis 
(6, 39) ‘turture magno’; generis masculini (V 251, 34) (from Dona- 
tus ?). ulula:ddoAvywv (II 210, 40) PHILOX. Also ululae: aves 
nocturnae (IV 194, 44) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Ecl. 8, 55). Also 
ulula: genus avis; Virgilius (Ecl. 8, 55) ‘certent et cycnis ululae’ 
(V 254, 20) (from Donatus ?). upupa :éxoy τὸ ὄρνεον, picus (II 313, 
33) PHILOX. (see above, picus). vultur:yby (II 265, 53), 
vulturius:yby (II 212, 43) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lat. I 98, 3 vultur Vergilius, sed et vulturius Lucilius). 


A schoolbook combining conversation-manual, phrase-book, and 
dictionary, published (all or part) in the year 207 a.p. and known 
nowadays as the Hermeneumata pseudo-Dositheana, contains a 
Greek-Latin list of bird-names. The list is here arranged alpha- 
betically, with the Latin equivalent preceding the Greek. Those 
items which are likely to be accretions to the original collection are 
put within brackets; the most suspicious are ignored. 


De Avisus: Περὶ Ὀρνέων 
(acceia: ἀσκαλάφη) [so Goetz, fol- (ardea: ἐρωδιός) (111 188, 14; 258, 3) 
lowing Stephanus; but the Mont- _ bardala: κορυδαλλός (III 90,10). At 
pellier MS has ασκαλωπη) (III 319, III 18, 3 parrumla: κορυδαλλός. [18 


24) this a mere mistake for bardala? 
acceptor: ἱέραξ (III 17, 40; 89, 66) bubo: νυκτικόραξ, (ἐρημοβόας) (111 18, 
(alcyon: ἁλκνών) (IIT 319, 50) 2; 319, 66) 
anatis: νῆσσα (111 17, 57) cardellus: ἀστραγαλῖνος, (ἀκανθυλλίς) 
anser: χήν (IIT 17, 35) (III 89, 74; 319, 52) 


aquila: derds (III 17, 38) charadrio: χαραδριός (III 90, 8) 
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(ciconia: πελαργός) (III 319, 3) palumbus: φάσσα (III 17, 51; 188, 2) 

(cicuma: γλαῦξ) (III 319, 26-27) parra(-us) : αἰγίθαλλος (ITT 17, 48) 

columba: περιστερά (III 17, 52) (parra modica:alywOos μικρός) (III 

cornicula: κορώνη (III 17, 41) 319, 30) 

corvus: κόραξ (III 89, 67) (parra permodica: κυναίγινθος) (III 

(coturnix: ὄρτυξ) (III 319, 46) 319, 32) 

cuculus: κόκκυξ (III 17, 56) passer: στρουθός (111 17, 43) 

(falco: xépxos) (III 188, 45) pavo: ταῶς (ΠῚ 17, 37) 

ficedula: συκαλλίς (III 17, 47) perdix: πέρδιξ (III 17, 40; 319, 14) 

fringuillus: owivos (III 17, 46) (phasianus: φασιανός) (III 188, 19) 

(fulica{-cil-MSS]: rpoxéAos) (III 188, ee aa φοινικόπτερος) (IIT 
21 ’ 

ee (III 17, 34) (pica: κίσσα) (III 188, 25) 


gallus: ἀλέκτωρ, (ἀλεκτρυών) (III 17, picus Martius: δρυοκόλαψ (111 18, 4; 


; 319, 25) 
33; 318, 64) ws 
(grus: γέ querquedula: Booxds, (farapis λευκο- 
᾿γραν {11.518 09) μέτωπον) (III 17, 50; 89, 63; 188, 


(levadio: ξανθος) ( ἢ) (III 188, 10) : : , 
luscinius: ἀηδών (III 17, 89: 90, δ) regaliolus: βασιλίσκος (ITI 17, 44) 
aa ct (striga: νυκτικόραξ) (111 319, 4) 


mergulus:af@ua (III 17, 58) τος , 
merulus: κόσσυφος (III 17, 60) ye εωδω a 
milvus: ἱκτίν (III 17, 39) sturnus: ydp (III 90, 11) 
motacilla: cecorvyis (III 17, 50) eS (III 18, 1) 
noctua: γλαῦξ (IIT 89, 4) _ turtur: τρυγών (IIT 17, 53) 
olor: κύκνος (IIT 17, 36) ulucus: ὀλολυγών (111 17, 55) 
(ossifragus: Acuxdyuy, down) (III 188, (upupa: ἔποψ) (III 319, 34) 
29; 319, 2) (vulturins: γύψ) (III 319, 5) 


The similarity of many Herm. items to Philox. items suggests 
that the marginalia material of Philox. was often culled from Herm. 
by the annotators, but hardly that Herm. itself was an immediate 
source of Philox.; for, in that case, we should expect all the Herm. 
items to appear in Philox. 


The Latin glossaries are not a mere concern of linguists. When 
we get to know their history, light will be thrown on the history of 
culture in the Dark Ages. Indeed, one item of an unusual type, 
rescued from a Leyden MS of the twelfth century, actually contains 
a fragment of history, how Ireland became a home of learning after 
the barbaric invasions: sub quorum vastatione omnes sapientes 
cismarini fugam ceperunt et in transmarinis, videlicet in Hiber<n)ia, 
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et quocumque se receperunt maximum profectum sapientiae incolis 
illarum regionum adhibuerunt (see K. Meyer’s paper in the Irish 
Review of November, 1912). So the learning of Burdigala passed 
oversea, (like the wine) to Ireland. Except parts of Italy (and, of 
course, Greece), Ireland was the only European country where Greek 
was known; and Englishmen who learnt any Greek learnt it in Ire- 
land. The question arises: Does any morsel of Greek lore survive 
in the (miserably attenuated) items of the ‘English group’ of glos- 
saries (in C.G.L. II, V), 1.6., such as offer occasionally or normally 
an Anglo-Saxon interpretation of a Latin word? For my part, I 
can find none. Nothing has emerged as yet which would force 
us to believe that the use of bilingual glossaries passed to England 
from Ireland, and not from Italy (through Bobbio, St. Gall, etc.). 
Indeed, since English glosses would be written by English monks 
at a Continental mission-centre as readily as at home, I find no 
definite proof that these ‘English’ glossaries were compiled in Eng- 
land. To help the solution of the problem, a list (not quite a full one) 
of the Anglo-Saxon glosses of C.G.L. II, V is appended; also addi- 
tional items from the Corpus College Glossary (Corp.) in Hessels’ 
edition (Cambridge, 1890) and from § xlvii οὐ the Leyden Glossary 
(Leid.) in Hessels’ edition (Cambridge, 1906), items culled (certainly, 
I think, those common to Leid. § xlvii and Corp., and probably most 
of the others common to Corp. and Ampl. I) from the same source, 
Hermeneumata (HERM.), not later than the seventh century. 
English glossary-compilers proclaim themselves to be of the Guild 
of St. Francis by their predilection for bird-names. 

In discussing the gloss mergus we learnt with what rashness 
vernacular equivalents were offered; in that case by an Imshman. 
English guesses at the meaning of Latin or Greek names of birds 
would be quite as reckless. Indeed, the flimsiness of all Anglo-Saxon 
glosses may be appreciated from the history of an Abstrusa gloss 
(IV 18, 48) Apricitas:calor. In the MS of Abstrusa Major (or 
extracts from it) which reached England (or English foundations 
on the Continent) this was miswritten Apricitas:color. The scribe 
of Corp., knowing the meaning of color, but not of apricitas, has added 
the Anglo-Saxon form of our ‘hue,’ Apricitas:color, hio. This 
would, sooner or later, be reduced by a transcriber to Apricitas:hzo. 
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Many Anglo-Saxon bird-names may bear the same relation to the 
Latin lemma-word as ‘hue’ to apricitas. 

(In this list Anglo-Saxon words are replaced, wherever possible, 
by their English or German forms of today.) 

Acalanthis vel luscinia vel roscina: nightingale (V 339, 11; Corp. 
A 121) ABSTR. Acceia: Holzhahn: (V 340, 9; Corp. A 125; 
Leid.):snipe (Corp. A138) HERM. Anser:auca, id est goose 
(CV 266, 20) PHILOX. Ardea et dieperdulum(?): Rether (V 340, 
10; Corp. A729) HERM. (Cf. below, perdulum.) Arpa:earn- 
geat (V 340, 8; Corp. A 759 and 862; Leid.) HERM. Bubo: uuj 
(V 347, 40 and 55; Corp. B 206). Butio:kite (Corp. B 199): 
Srysca (Corp. B 227). Caradrion:lark (V 354, 67; Corp. C 148). 
Cardella: thistletwite (Corp. C 122; Leid.) HERM. Ciconia: stork 
(V 353, 43; Corp. C 405; Leid.) HERM. . Corax:raven (V 354, 
11; Corp. C 735). Cornicula:crow (V 353, 19; Corp. C 652 and 
178). Cornix:crow (V 354, 65; Corp. C 653 and 178). Cu- 
culus:gowk (V 353, 50; Corp. C 948). Cucuzata:lapwing (V 353, 
49; Corp. C 951; Leid.) HERM. Erodius: walh-habuc (V 365, 
11; Corp. H 83). Ficedula: sucga (V 360, 42; Corp. F 176; Leid.) 
HERM. Fringella: finch (V 360, 43; Corp. F 331; Leid.) HERM. 
Fulix: gannet vel Tauf-ente (V 360, 38; Corp. F 382). Gavia: avis 
quae dicitur stern Saxonice (V 297, 49; our ‘tern’). Gente: wild- 
goose (Corp. G 53 and 68; C 341). Graulus (grallus MSS.) : rook 
(V 363, 18; Corp. G 154). Cf. Corp. G 14 and C 178 Garrula: crow. 
Hirundo: swallow (V 365, 13; Corp. H 106). Larus: mew (V 370, 
3; Corp. L 50). Marsopicus: fina (V 372, 22; Corp. M 35; Leid.) 
HERM. Mergulus (mergus):scart (V 372, 295; Corp. M 160; 
cf. Corp. M 182 and 199). Merula:ousel (V 372, 35; Corp. 
M 165). Noctua:ulula, owl (Corp. N 138); nightraven (Corp. 
N 145); ntghtraven, alii dicunt nightingale (V 374, 6). Nycti- 
corax:nightraven (V 374, 9). Olor [graece, latine] cycnus, Elb- 
(schwan) (V 376, 58; Corp. O 152):swan (V 376, 1; Corp. O 141, 
H 134). Ortygometra:edisc-haen (V 376, 21; Corp. O 236). (A 
Bible gloss.) Palumbes:cushat (V 382, 56; Corp. P 136). 
Parula(-rr-) : (fit)mouse (V 382, 23; Corp. P 128). Pavo:pea(cock) 
(V 382, 50; Corp. P 131). Perdulum(?): Rether (Leid.) HERM. 
(cf. above, ardea).. §Phasianus: wor-hana (V 360, 44; Corp. F 22). 
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Picus: Hdher, fina (V 382, 25; Corp. Ρ 424):Hdher (Leid.) HERM. 
Porphyrio: pelicanus, felofor (V 380, 13; 382, 24; Corp. P 498 and 
517). Progna: swallow (V 382, 58; Corp. P 710) ABSTR. Rus- 
cinia(ros-): nightingale (V 386, 45; Corp. R 201; Leid.) HERM. 
Scorellus:ammer (as in ‘yellow-hammer’) (V 390, 14; Corp. S 166; 
Leid.) HERM. Sturnus:star(ling) (V 390, 13; Corp. S 526): 
drop-faag (V 390, 38; Corp. S 530): πα (Corp. S 577). Tilaris: 
lark (V 396, 42; Corp. T 323 and 313). Turdus: scric (V 396, 43; 
Corp. T 324; Leid.) HERM. | 

Suspicion attaches to some of the interpretations: e.g., (Noctua) 
‘nightingale’ seems a reckless addition by one scribe or corrector; 
(Ficedula) ‘sucga’ looks like a guess at the meaning of συκαλλίς. 
And to some of the Latin lemma-words: e.g., Martius picus, which in 
the Montpellier MS of the Hermeneumata appears as picus Marsicus, 
had sunk in the archetype of the English group to Marsopicus (in 
one of the three MSS to Marpicus). It is plain. Neither Greek 
lore nor any. kind of lore is to be looked for in these glosses. 


When we are able to refer glosses to their source we can estimate 
their worth. While these vernacular (Anglo-Saxon, Irish, etc.) 
glosses are the least valuable, the Herm. items give absolutely certain 
information. For we cannot imagine the composer of an early 
phrase-book, which gained a popularity as lasting and widespread 
as even Donatus’ grammar, to have made a mistake in his identifica- 
tion of a Greek with a Latin bird-name. What are we to say of the 
glosses culled from notes on Virgil and other authors? An Italian or 
Spanish or French monastery-teacher of (let us suppose) the seventh 
century would not take any pains to find the correct Greek equivalent 
or Latin description to write in the margin of a MS of Virgil or 
Horace. He would probably accept anything that occurred to him 
which seemed to suit the sense of the passage. To one ‘com- 
mentator’ (if they deserve the name) the ‘parrae recinentis omen’ 
of Horace (C. 3, 27, 1) would suggest the loud chatter of a jay; 
another might imagine a quite different bird ‘singing the wayfarer 
back, back.’ The discrepancy between bird-name glosses is often 
explained by the line whose annotation was their source. There is 
a story of Tennyson asking a lady what were the ‘birds in the high 
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Hall-garden.’ She said ‘Nightingales.’ But he shewed her they 
were rooks, whose cawing sounded to the lover’s ear like ‘Maud, 
Maud, Maud, Maud.’ When Servius informs us that some editors 
of Virgil declared the acalanthis of Geo. 3, 338 to be the nightingale 
(‘alii lusciniam esse volunt’), we may believe that their only reason 
was the phrase of the poet, ‘resonant acalanthida dumi.’ It is 
curious how this interpretation prevailed among British scholars. 
Aldhelm takes it for granted that acalanthis means ‘nightingale’; 
for in his Aenigmata he makes the acalanthis say of itself (xxii, 3) 
‘spurca colore tamen, sed non sum spreta canendo’; and this is 
clearly the description of the sober-suited nightingale, not of the 
gaudy goldfinch. 


NOTES ON THE FOREGOING ARTICLE 
D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON | 


acalanthis. 'The meaning of this word is somewhat dubious, and 
its origin (unless it be a mere variant of ἀκανθίς) is unknown. It does 
not seem to have left any conspicuous derivatives; but it (or the 
alternative form ἀκανθυλλίς) may lurk in the prov. Ital. scanzlin, 
scalzaren, etc.—local names for the goldfinch. Cf. Aldrovandi, 
Ornith. xvii, 3 (II, p. 798): ‘Sic passim Virgilii interpretes fere omnes, 
et sexcenti lexicorum authores pro Acanthide Carduelem interpre- 
tantur, sicuti pro Acalanthide,’ etc. In identifying acalanthis with 
luscinia the scholiast is merely appropriating Virgil’s suggestion of 
‘a singer of the coppice.’ 

acceia:doxadhagn. Leg. ἀσκαλώπας Arist. H.A. ii. 17 (v. 1. ἀσκό- 
λοπας), a woodcock; cf. Nemesianus’ fragment (of uncertain text) 
De Aucupio: praeda est facilis et amoena scalopas (scolopaz, 
Postgate). 

Italian names for the woodcock, accegia, acceggia, gheggia, 
ghega, etc., are developments of, and bear witness to, the meaning of 
acceia; arcia, arsia, arzia, etc., form another series of Italian 
vernacular woodcock-names, possibly related to the same stock. In 
the early English glossaries, acceia is generally, and frequently, 
interpreted by woodcock. The Itala translator, when he rendered 
by acceia the (Bis of the Septuagint, simply put for the long-billed 
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bird of Egypt the name of a more homely long-billed bird. The 
change in our own A.V. from ‘hoopoe’ to ‘lapwing’ is precisely 
analogus, and so is the frequent rendering in the English glossaries 
of cucuzata (i.e., cucutiata avis, the bird with the helm[?] or head- 
covering), also by lapwing, the commonest and most conspicuous of 
English crested birds. 

alcione. The variant of the myth is not a familiar one; I have 
not found it among many classical references. 

αὐοα: πτηνόν. This may represent an early use of the ward (auca, 
dvica) before it became applied specifically to the goose, as ὄρνις did 
(though less exclusively) to the hen. All the same, one would rather 
have expeeted ‘auca:xnv’ (Ital. oca, auca); cf. ‘auca, gos’ (WW. x, 
318; xix, 701), ete. 

aucella:ortygometra (q.v.). For aucella, one is tempted to 
suspect some quail-name, like? (qu>aucella; cf. Med. Lat. quacuila, 
quacula, Fr. caille, etc. The Weissenauer Gl. has ‘quasquila: wahtila’ 
(i.e., wachtel); other German glossaries have quatula, and Albertus 
Magnus and Conrad have quistula; but neither these writers nor the 
German glossaries are much to be trusted for their spelling. 

bubo: avis vel nocturna (? vel) palustris, etc.—Gufo is good, and 
common, Italian for a long-eared owl; Goetz’s suggested emendation 
bufo is therefore unnecessary. I suspect rather a confusion with 
buteo or butio, in the sense of ‘bittern,’! cf. Carm. de Philom. 42, Inque 
paludiferis butio bubit (s. butit) aquis. Or there may well have 
been two separate glosses: ‘bubo:avis nocturna’; ‘butio:avis 
palustris.’ As to rurer (sorex), I suspect something like ‘sorex 
(8. ὕραξ) :τὴυβ silvester’; and further that bubo, butio, and sorex are 
here associated through their similar consociation in superstition or 
in augury. 

caecuma. Gk. xtxupls, the little owl, or Civetta: Ital. cuccumeu 
(Sardinia), cuccumeggia (Lucca), etc. 

cardellus: genus avis cristati. Vide infra, s.v. parra. 

charadriae:fulicae, sturni. Sturn: are here not starlings but 
‘sterns,’ i.e., terns, or gulls. Cf. s.v. fulica:Adpos; and, in the Eng- 
lish glossaries, ‘gavia; stern, Saxonice.’ 


1 As Professor Newton says (Dict. of Birds, 1893, p. 40), ‘‘A hopeless confusion 
has been established between that word [vis. butio, a bittern] and buteo, a bussard."’ 
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carttrius: . .. . pinna ejus non exuritur. For caristius, carys- 
tius; but the misspelling may have been influenced by caradrius, 
- ete. Cf. Solinus 11, 15 (ed. Mommeen, 1864, p. 82) Carystos aquas 
calentes habet . . . . et carystias aves quae flammas impune involant 
(v. 11. caristeas, aves caristeae, aves coturnices). Cf. also Alb.M. 
xxiii, Cariste sunt aves ut dicunt Solinus et Jorach quae innocue 
flammis involant et quae nec pennis nec corpore. aduruntur, sed illi 
phi (? philosophi) multa mentiuntur et puto quod hoc est unum de 
mendaciis eorum. 

The story is told elsewhere, not of a bird, but of an insect, the 
pyrallis or pyraustes of Plin. H.N. xi, 36; cf. Antig. Mirab. xc, ἐν 
Κύπρῳ γ᾽ οὖν .... γίνεται θηρίον, μικρῷ μεῖζον μύων (leg. μυὐιων)" 
τὸ ἀυτὸ δὲ καὶ ἐν rots Καρυστίων θηρίοις (leg. σιδηρίοις). ἀποθνήσκειν 
. . - « δὲ τοῦ πυρὸς χωριζόμενα. Carystus was (according to Strabo, 
ix) a town of Euboea where there were mines of copper and iron. 
As to Jorach, he is quoted two or three times by Albertus and more 
frequently by Bartholomaeus Anglicanus and Vincent de Beauvais; 
but Jourdain (Rech. 8. Aristote, etc., 1843, p. 326) failed to trace him 
further. We know nothing more of him than what we learn (as 
above) from Albertus Magnus, and from a further remark (lib. xxii, 
s.v. Iona, i.e., Hyena), ‘‘Sed iste Jorach frequenter mentitur.” 

calatrio. This corrupt and unintelligible gloss might be almost 
anything; qy. θαλάσσιον ὄρνεον. All the Greek and Latin references 
to χαραδριός and allied bird-names are difficult, and often full of 
recondite folklore. 
 Cicinus, cico-Snis. We have traces of an alternative quantity 
or accent in Ital. ceséno, ciesAno (Venet.), cfsini, sfsini (Sardinia), 
and others to be found in Giglioli’s Avifauna Italica, 1886, p. 294. 
(Cf. Korting, Lat. roman. Worterb., s.v. cygnus; Diez 94, cecero; 
Groéber, Arch. Lat. Lez., i, 545). 

cucuzata:lapwing. The Latin Thesaurus deals with this word 
briefly, as follows: ‘‘cucuzata laepeuincae (anglos. i. epops) GLOSS. 
V 353, 49 (cf. c. cucuttum Thurneysen).” As cucuéium is further 
referred to, or interpreted by, cucullus, we may take this as equivalent 
to a suggestion that cucuzata=cucutiata, in the sense of (or a sense 
akin to that of) cucullata, ‘hooded (like a monk),’ whence the Portu- 
guese name for a lark, cogullada (Sittl, A.f.L.L., ii, p. 478). But, as 
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cucullus non facit monachum, so is the ‘hood’ or crest still far from 
defining our bird. 

The customary list of Romance derivatives is in this case omitted 
from the Thesqurus; but it 1s easily supplied from the many Italian 
provincial names quoted by Giglioli, viz., cucughia, cucugghiata 
(Puglie), coccocciuta, cucucciuta (Girgenti), cocucciutudda (Mes- 
sina, Catania). Every one of these means the crested lark (Alauda 
cristata of Aldrovandi and of Linnaeus), the commoner species in 
Southern Europe, and they are all therefore comparable, in meaning 
and general significance, to Lat. cassita, galerita and Gk. xopvdés, 
κορυδαλλός. Every one of them hails, moreover, from Southern Italy 
or Sicily, i.e., from Magna Graecia; throughout the rest of Italy 
we have another series of names which mean the same thing, viz., 
_the common Italian allodola capelluta, and the provincial equivalents, 

capussina (Tortona), capelota, capeluga (Venice), capellaccia (Flor- 
ence), capparuccia (Marche). 

While the glossaries lead us to the lapwing and the modern 
derivatives to the lark, there is yet another bird, namely, the hoopoe, 
which comes into the story. These are the three most conspicuously 
crested birds of the European fauna, and of the three the hoopoe 
is the ‘crested bird’ par excellence. The hoopoe’s radiant crest 
(‘crista plicatilis’) has brought it into association with various solar 
myths, oriental and classical; and there is reason to believe that 
allusions to it were habitually transferred to the other two birds, 
as being its nearest representatives or analogues, in regions where 
one or other happened to be common and the hoopoe itself was rare. 

In Horapollo, we have the Eg. Gk. xobxouda, κουκονφάς for the 
hoopoe, a name which is obviously onomatopoeic from the bird’s 
cuckoo cry, and which suggests a connection with cucuzata, etc., in 
which an older onomatopeia had blended with the suggestion of the 
‘hood.’ Akin to κούκονφα is Hebr. duktphat, (Levit. 9:19; Deut. 
14:18), which also means the hoopoe, but is translated ‘lapwing’ 
in our A.V. We have here a possible source of, or a probable con- 
nection with, our gloss. 

In the English glossaries (e.g., WW. xviii, p. 640; xix, p. 702) we 
also meet with “upupa:wypa,”’ i.e., the lapwing, Scottice peesweep, 
and still called weep or wype in various parts of England (Swainson, 
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Prov. Names of Brit. Birds, 1885, p. 184). What it was exactly that 
the English translators or glossographers had in their heads is not 
easy to make out. It is commonly supposed that they were reluctant 
to employ a word like hoopoe, lest it should not be ‘understanded of 
the people.’ But it is likely enough that they did not understand it 
very well themselves; for Turner tells us that “ Litteratores plerique 
omnes Britannici Upupam eam vocant avem, quam barbari ab 
alarum strepitu Vannellum, et ipsi sua lingua Lapvvingam’”’ (cf. 
also Aldrov. Orn. xvii, 11 (Vol. II, p. 703). Other glosses give 
‘cucuzata, irthling’ (WW. pp. 260, 367), and here we would seem to 
have again a lark-name, equivalent to terraneola. But there is 
confusion also with wren-names, so the case is not a simple one. 

As far as our gloss goes, I think we may safely take it that, in 
writing cucuzata, the glossographer, when speaking of lapwing had 
in mind the hoopoe; and that, in short, the gloss is strictly and closely 
comparable to ‘upupa:wype.’ Much more might be said about 
these and other cognate or related words. In particular, the various 
other lark-names, such as alauda, calandra, casstta, galerita, ter- 
raneola, present us with a series of problems, some of them very com- 
plicated, to which I should like, some day, to return. (For bardala, 
866 8.V. parra). 

dryocolaptes. The description of the ‘crista quam in modum 
galli habet’ is scarcely accurate; but it is sufficiently explained by the 
red patch or plume on the head of the green or black woodpecker; 
εἴ. Plin. xi, 44 (87) cirros pico quoque Martio (dedit Natura). It is 
not necessary to appeal in this case to hoopoe-woodpecker myths, 
with their involved confusion between the two birds. Nor is there 
any other bird, in North Africa for instance, to which the descrip- 
tion would better apply, and from which we might in such a case 
have gained a clue to the native country of Placidus. The latter 
probably took his information from the said passage, or chapter, of 
Pliny. 

Sringillus:oxtvos ὁ στρουθός. A good example of στρουθός used 
generically; it corresponds to τὸ ὄρνεον, in the case of a larger bird. 

fulica. The diverse interpretations of this word are puzzling; 
but I am inclined to think, with Professor Lindsay, that we have a 
confusion of glosses, e.g., “ardea:épwdids’’; “mergus (q.v.), ἄιθυια.᾽" 
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If this be so, we might go on to suspect similar corruption or omission 
in the subsequent Abstrusa gloss; e.g., fulica: genus aviculae nigrae 
<; ardea:avis quaedam> quam Graeci ἐρωδιός vocant. φαλαρίς is, 
of course, the true Greek equivalent for coot. ᾿ λάρος suggests a 
gloss of Celtic origin, Gael. faoileag, a sea-gull. The root-word may 
possibly have had a wide and general significance; but yet in Italy, 
with one exception, the many dialectic forms are all ascribed to the 
coot itself; the interesting exception being that (according to Gig- 
lioli) folega is applied at Istria to the black-throated diver. In 
Giglioli’s list, the vernacular name of the coot in Mantua, and there 
only, is said to be folega marina. We may wonder, accordingly, 
whether this local usage be old, and whether Virgil borrowed an 
ancient Mantuan phrase; or whether, at some later date, the Man- 
tuans piously took it from him. 

galbus. The word correctly interpreted by xAwpoorpovbloy (i.e. 
the golden oriole) was doubtless either galbus or galbula. The 
Italian dialect-forms are such as galbe, garbe, gravolo, gobolo, etc.; 
the common Italian word being rigogolo, derived by Diez from 
aurigalbulus. 

mergus is not specifically identifiable. Its dialectic forms, 
smergo, sMargo, mierve, marguni, in Mod. Italian, are applied to 
various diving birds, to the cormorant, to the great northern diver, 
and to the sea-ducks, such as the goosander and merganser. Mergus 
was, at any rate, some sea-bird which, like the sea-gull itself, resorted 
to the land; with Virg. Geo. 1, 363, cf. Lucan v, 552, aut siccum quod 
mergus amat. 

nycticorax. Noctua is always a small owl, and nycticorax (if it 
be an owl at all) is a large one, like bubo. I should therefore suspect 
‘“nycticorax:noctuCrn>a avis.” 

onocrotalus. The gloss is not to be trusted for the word crotalus. 
The name is usually interpreted as referring to the voice, or noise, 
of the bird, and presumably refers to a clapping of the bill, like that 
of the stork, ‘crotalistria avis.’ The Latin name means, doubtless, 
the pelican, but later on we have it transferred by all the early 
naturalists to the bittern. It is this latter bird which Albertus 
Magnus describes correctly (s.v. onocrotalus) as ‘quasi cornu sonans 
horribilem vocem emittens’; or Bochart, ‘quasi rudat instar asini.’ 
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Turner makes the same confusion. Cf. also Cockayne’s Shrine, p. 29, 
‘raredumle, onocrotalum, avis quae sonitum facit in aqua’; and cf. 
also WW. p. 260 ‘onocrotarum, raredumle’ (i.e., rohrdummel: 
Turner’s miredromble); and WW. p. 701 ‘onocrotala, butterre,’ i.e., 
abittern. Albertus Magnus describes the pelican (immediately after- 
ward) under the curious name of Osina: ‘osina avis est alba cigno 
major vel equalis quam nostri volinarum vocant. Rostrum autem 
habet valde longum et forte et saccum magnum ex rostri inferiori 
parte ante pectus pendentem,’ etc. Gesner calls it onvogel, and this 
may possibly be connected with the gloss ‘pellicanus, stangella and 
wanfota’ (WW. p. 287). 

ortygometra:dprvt. This gloss, incorrect from a classical, is 
correct from a biblical, point of view. The usage of the word (prop- 
erly meaning the corn-crake, It. re di quaglie, etc.) for a quail by 
the LXX is elaborately discussed by Bochart. In WW. xv, p. 565, 
it is corrupted into “Ardicomata, A(ngli)ce a quayle.” But in 
WW. ix, p. 287, we have “ortigometra, segcscara’’ (leg. ? secgscrac 
or -crawe]; where the meaning is not coturniz (as R.W., in not.), 
but corn-crake; secg=sedge, and cf. corn-scrack (Aberdeen, etc.). 

parra:yborns ὄρνεον, κορυδαλλὸς ἢ dorpayaNioxos. This is a 
complicated, and withal an interesting, gloss. In Plin. xi, 44 (37) 
(Quae animalium apices habent, quae cristas—the same chapter 
which we have already quoted s.v. dryocolaptes)—there was an early 
misreading, or miswriting; Praeterea parrae (leg. parvae avi] qui ab 
illo galerita appellata, etc.! This reading is not supported by the 
better MSS (such as they are), but it occurs in 2? (vide Mayhoff, I, 
xii), and in the Vercelli edition (Venet. 1507). It was with the 
support of this reading that Gesner interpreted parra as the lapwing, 
just as we have seen that others identified that same familiar crested 
bird with the hoopoe; cf. Gesner, ii, p. 154, Von dem Gyfitz (Germ. 
Kibitz) Vanellus: ‘Andere vermeinen dass dieser das Plinii Parcus 
oder Parra seye’’; and I am inclined to suspect that this reading 
(or misreading) was very much older, and that it was on the strength 


1] suggest that we should probably read ‘Practerea <galero> parvae avi,’ etc., 
the galero (or some such word) being required to balance the ‘cirris,’ ‘corniculis,’ etc., 
of the preceding clauses, and having presumably dropped out after praeterea, through 
homoioteleuton. 
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of it that parra is here interpreted in our gloss to mean the lark. 
The same thing also occurs in Herm. iii, 18, 3“‘ parru[m]la: xopvdadés.”’ 

But here we come back to another of our obscurest glosses, viz. 
“‘bardala: xopvdadAds Spveov,”? PHILOX. (and HERM.) (For variants 
and similar glosses, see Holder, Alt-celéische Sprachschatz, Nachtr., 
p. 806). In the complete absence of any similar or related Celtic 
word (and none such has been adduced), I am extremely reluctant to 
believe that bardala is really of Celtic origin. I suggest that it had 
its source in the very same passage of Pliny, in some old MS of which 
there must have been a locus corruptus; and in short, that it was a 
mere alternative misreading to the parrula, or parrumla, of Herm. 

As to ἀστραγαλίσκος, various suggestions occur to my mind; but 
the simplest, and perhaps the most probable, is that it game in 
through a simple confusion of Ital. cardella with κορυδαλλὸς. 

Parra actually meant, in all probability, that ominous bird, that 
‘pborns Spveov’ the goatsucker, αἰγοθήλας; and there was frequent 
confusion between this word and αἰγίθαλος, a tit, just as (by a curious 
coincidence) there also was between parra, parrus, and parus. In 
the Carm. de Philom. v, 9, parrus is manifestly not a tit, but may well 
be the owl-like goatsucker: Parrus enim quamvis per noctem tinniat 
(v.]. tinnipet) omnem, At sua vox nulli jure placere potest. On 
the other. hand, in Herm. Ps. Dosith. we find “parra:alyi@a\\os, 
xrd.”” And though we might be inclined at first sight to deem this 
unimportant, and to set it down as a mere misreading of αἰγοθήλας, 
yet to do so will not help us, for we have plenty of other evidence 
to show that similar words are true titmouse-names. In the first 
place (and this is quite enough of itself) we have a whole series of 
Italian titmouse-names, such as parussola, parossola, parissola, etc.! 
We have no need, nor right, to assume that these are derived from 
parra; it is much more likely that parus (often misspelled parrus), 
a tit, is directly connected with parvus, just as philologists tell us 
nowadays that parum ‘too little’ is a phonetic development of 
parvum. Over and above these Mod. Italian names, we have a long 
list of not dissimilar titmouse-names in the English (and German) 


1Cf. Aldrovandi, Orn. xvii, 12 (Vol. II, p. 711): ‘Aug. Niphus Italus Parum 
vulgo Parisuola dici scribit, et rustic6é apud nos Parascium. In aliis Italiae locis 
Parrus dicitur.’ 
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glossaries: e.g. WW. p. 468 parula, mase (i.e. Germ. meise, a tit): 
Sweet’s OE. Texts (Epinal, Erfurt) p. 806 parrula, masae; WW. 
p. 286 parra, colmase; parrula, spicmase—the latter being the tomtit, 
Germ. Speckmeise, Spiegelmeise, in Devonshire ‘Blue Spicky’; 
WW. p. 132 parrax, wrenna uel hicemase, etc., etc. (Cf. also Z,f.d. 
Alterth., xxxiii, pp. 241, 244). In addition to these, by the way, we 
have one or two curious glosses, WW. p. 286 sigatula, fraecmase, and 
Zj.d.A. p. 241 sigittula, hicemase. These words, I take it, reappear 
in the Ital. sifotola (Verona), ziffotola (Venet.), names given by 
Giglioli for the coal-tit. But the common Italian for the tomtit, 
and other of the smallest kinds, is cincia, in which we seem to recog- 
nize the κυναίγινθος of Herm., ‘parra permodica.’ 

passa:eldos ὀρνέου. I add another to Professor Lindsay’s sug- 
gestions: vis. <palumbus:;> φάσσα, εἶδος ὀρνέου (cf. Herm. palumbus: 
acca). 
pica maritima: χαλκίς. This gloss is puzzling. The name pica 
maritima is applied in Italy to the roller, which brilliantly colored 
bird the scribe may have vaguely identified with xadxis. On the 
other hand, it is also applied to the puffin and the guillemot; and 
hence it is just possible that there may have arisen a confusion, in the 
scribe’s mind, with alca. . 

picus:dpvoxohaxrns, ἔποψ, κτλ. On the constant intermixture and 
interchange in folklore between hoopoe and woodpecker, and also 
lark, cf. Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 397; Swainson’s 
Pop. Names of British Birds, p. 108; and my Glossary of Gk. Birds, 
pp. ὅθ, 57, 97. See also Sittl, in Arch. 7. Lat. Lez., ii, 1885, p. 478, 
and cf. supra, 8.v. cucuzata. 

tititunculus. This word is subject to a great variety of readings. 
In Plin. x, 52 (37) Mayhoff gives tinnungulus, and tit- is not found in 
the MSS. But in Colum. viii, 8, the codd. Sangerm. et Ambros. 
read titiunculum; and it- also occurs in the list of bird- and beast- 
names given by Polemius Silvius, viz. titumglus, ? tititunglus (Momm- 
sen, Abh. k. Sdchs. Ges. 111, 1853, p. 267). The one MS of the Cyrillus 
Glossary in the British Museum (said to be not later than 700 a.p.) 
gives xeyxpis- εἶδος ἱέρακος μικροῦ, titiunculus. Accepting titiun- 
culus, then, we may take it as indicating, or presupposing, a titio, 
-onis, and (in the absence of any such known word, and in the 


, 
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absence, moreover, of any known form titcus of similar meaning) we 
may refer it (however hesitatingly) to ttus, s. teta (cf. Buecheler, 
A f.L.L., ii, p. 119, 1885), which word the scholiasts agree in defining 
(inter alia) as palumbus or columba agrestis. And that there actually 
was some such vernacular word is further proved by the existence 
of apparently kindred Italian names for a woodpigeon (recorded 
by Giglioli): eg. tidu, tidone, totoni (Sardinia), tuduni, tutuni 
(Sicily), tudun, dudun (Malta), etc. 

If we may presume, then, to follow up this slender and imperfect 
clue to the presence of a pigeon-name underlying the hawk-name 
titiunculus, we are led to a story of the kestrel-hawk, with which 
species the names xeyxpls and tinnunculus have always been iden- 
tified. A hawk may be notorious for its hostility to the pigeon . 
(e.g. φασσοφόνος), or it may be no less remarkable for leaving it alone, 
and this latter is the kestrel’s case. The kestrel captures neither 
doves nor any other birds, but feeds on small animals upon the 
ground, including grasshoppers (whence Ital. grillario) and other 
insects; it is the most innocent of hawks. From this fact there 
grew up, in my opinion, the story that it was a friend of the pigeon’s; 
in short, one of those stories of ‘sympathy and antipathy’ of which 
the augurs made so much; and this story appears in Pliny, l.c.: 
Ob id cum iis [1.6. columbis] est avis quae tinnunculus vocatur. 
Defendit enim illas, terretque accipitrem naturali potentia, in tantum 
ut visum vocemque ejus fugiat. Pliny goes on to tell another story 
that, such is the ‘ praecipuus columbis amor eorum,’ that even a dead 
kestrel hung up in the dove-cote is enough to attach the birds to their 
home—non mutare sedem columbas, ... . multivaga alioqui ave. 
It is this latter story which Columella repeats, on the authority of 
Democritus—a writer whose name appears among the auctores 
externi used by Pliny in the book in question. There can be no 
doubt, accordingly, that tinnungulus in Pliny and titiunculus in 
Columella are one and the same bird. 

διτὶρα: νυκτικόραξ. The word survives in Ital. striga, stria, applied 
especially to the horned owls. . 
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OI AGANATIZONTEZ 
(Herodotus iv. 93-96) 


By Ivan M. Livrortu 


The Persian army under Darius, which crossed the Bosporus and 
marched northward to the conquest of the Scythians, passed through 
the territories of a Thracian tribe called the Getae. Herodotus, who 
relates the story of this Scythian campaign in the fourth book of his 
Histories, takes occasion to describe some of the peculiar ideas and 
practices of this tribe. Himself a Greek, he gives us an account of 
the religious ideas of a foreign people; unconsciously, therefore, he 
provides us with a background against which, in perspective, we 
may better discern certain ideas of the Greeks themselves. The 
information which he imparts concerning the manners of the Getae 
is interesting and important to the student of primitive culture. To 
the Hellenist his unconscious revelation of Greek instincts and beliefs 
is more interesting still. It is these instincts and beliefs, as they are 
disclosed in the historian’s brief account of the Getae, that I shall 
try to elucidate. 

At the first mention of the name of the Getae, Herodotus adds 
the descriptive phrase οἱ ἀθανατίζοντες, ‘the Getae who believe in 
immortality’’ (according to Rawlinson’s translation). Again, a 
few lines below, he says, ἀθανατίζουσι δὲ τόνδε τὸν τρόπον; and 
Rawlinson translates it, “the belief of the Getae in respect of immor- 
tality is the following.” Once more, in v. 4, Herodotus refers to 
the tribe again with the same words, Γέται οἱ ἀθανατίζοντες. 

Now this word, with its suggestion of ‘deathlessness,” is very 
appropriately used in connection with a tribe like the Getae. From 
beginning to end their attitude toward immortality was their most 
striking characteristic. But the exact interpretation of the words 
is not without difficulty. It is easy to say, “the Getae who believe 
in immortality’’; but how can such a formation as ἀθανατίζειν mean 
“believe in immortality’? Can we suppose that religious creeds 
were so definitely formulated that the Greeks had set apart a single 


word to convey & meaning which we, in English, with all our technical 
(CirassicaAL Par.Lo.oey XIII, January, 1918) 923 
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language of philosophy, cannot express in less than three? I main- 
tain that it is altogether arbitrary to assume such a meaning simply 
because, in the present passage, from our modern point of view, it 
seems to fit the context. The meaning should be assigned only in the 
light of contemporary usage. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. There seem to be no 
examples of strictly contemporary usage. The present passage is 
the earliest recorded occurrence of the word; and we do not find it 
again until it is used by Plato. But it seems to me highly improbable 
that the word was coined by Herodotus to describe the Getae. It. 
comes in 8 little too glibly for us to believe that this is actually its 
first appearance. It is employed here as if it were an entirely familiar 
word. The descriptive phrase is added as if it would be helpful to the 
reader. I cannot but believe that it had some place in the popular 
speech of the day, even if it did not find entrance into literature. 

Two questions, then, present themselves: first, What is the real 
meaning of ἀθανατίζειν ἢ secondly, What peculiar color was imparted 
to this meaning by the popular usage of the day among the Greeks 
themselves? To the latter question I shall return later. It is 
necessary first to determine what the proper meaning of the word is— 
the meaning which it would have conveyed to a person of Greek 
speech who dwelt in a foreign land and had been remote from the 
currents of Greek thought during the time when the word was 
assuming the peculiar color which I shall later claim to see in it. 

So far I have only allowed it a vague suggestion of deathlessness. 
But we must be more precise. ἀθανατίζειν is a verb, in the active 
voice, naming, presumably, some definite action. What is that 
action ? 

The meaning “believe in immortality” is accepted for the 
present passage in Herodotus by Larcher, Rawlinson, How and 
Wells, and the dictionaries of Schweighauser and Liddell and Scott. 
Stein and Macan have nothing to say about it. Creuzer-Baehr 
and Stephanus take the verb to mean “make immortal,” under- 
standing this to imply a belief in immortality. Stephanus interprets 
the words ἀθανατίζουσι δὲ τόνδε τὸν τρόπον and the following passage 
thus: the Getae make people immortal in the following manner— 
they pass from life while still alive and thus are sent to Zamolxis, 
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whereas other nations consecrate deserving men to immortality 
after their death. In this I think Stephanus is right; the notable thing 
about the Getae is that they do not die. But it is not easy to see 
just what he means by “‘make immortal.” If the Getae believed that 
all persons of their race passed to Zamolxis without dying, then we 
cannot properly say that they did anything to render thém immortal. 

In a number of other passages, besides the present one in Herodo- 
tus, we find the word used in connection with the Getae: 


Herodotus v. 4: Γέται of dBavarZovres. 

Plato, Charmides 156D: τῶν Θρᾳκῶν τῶν Ζαλμόξιδος ἰατρῶν ot λέγονται 
καὶ ἀπαθανατίζειν.ἷ 

Diodorus i. 94: Γέταις τοῖς ἀπαθανατίζουσι. 

Arrian Anab. i. 8. 2: Γέτας τοὺς ἀπαθανατίζοντας. 

Photius, Suidas, the Etymologicum Magnum, 8.0. “Zamolxis,’’ ad fin.: 
ἀθανατίζουσι δὲ καὶ Τέριζοι (Ἰ ερέτιζοι Photius) καὶ Κρόβυζοι [καὶ Τέριζοι indi- 
cates that the lexicographers connected the word with the Getae also, who 
had been previously mentioned]. 

Lucian Σκύθης 1 (860): [Togapis] ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀπέθανε, καὶ per’ od πολὺ καὶ 
ἥρως ἔδοξε καὶ ἐντέμνουσιν αὐτῷ Ἐϊένῳ ᾿Ιατρῷ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι: τοῦτο γὰρ τοὔνομα 
ἥρως γενόμενος ἐπεκτήσατο. τὴν δὲ αἰτίαν τῆς ἐπωνυμίας καὶ ἀνθ᾽ ὅτου εἰς τοὺς 
ἥρωας κατελέγη καὶ τῶν ᾿Ασκληπιαδῶν εἷς ἔδοξεν, οὐ χεῖρον ἴσως διηγήσασθαι, ὡς 
μάθητε οὐ Σκύθαις μόνον ἐπιχώριον ὃν ἀπαθανατιζειν καὶ πέμπειν παρὰ τὸν 
Ζάμολξιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐξεῖναι θεοποιεῖν τοὺς Σκύθας ἐπὶ τῆς Ἑ λλάδος.2 

Lucian Θεῶν Ἔκκλησίώ 9 (533): τοιγαροῦν οἱ Σκύθαι καὶ οἱ Γέται ταῦτα 
ὁρῶντες αὐτῶν μακρὰ ἡμῖν χαίρειν εἰπόντες αὐτοὶ ἀπαθανατιζουσι καὶ θεοὺς χειρο- 
τονοῦσιν, ovs ἂν ἐθελήσωσιν, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ὄνπερ καὶ Ζάμολξις δοῦλος ὧν 
παρενεγράφη οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως διαλαθών. 


Evidently ἀθανατίζειν or ἀπαθανατίζειν was regularly used in con- 
nection with this Thracian tribe, and it is fair to assume that it was 
always used in the same sense. From the two passages in Lucian 
it is clear that he understood the word to mean “‘deify,”’ or, in his 


1 See Stallbaum’s note on the passage. He claims that the Getae bestowed immor- 
tality on men inasmuch as they believed in their immortality, and that Plato, in a 
characteristic way, uses the word with intentional ambiguity. But the word is not 
Plato's choice! It had been used several times by Herodotus and was to be used often 
again as a stereotyped epithet of the tribe. We cannot, therefore, insist on any 
subtlety of Platonic style. This is distinctly recognised in Heindorf’s note. 

3 Fowler’s translation is accurate: ‘in conferring immortality on mortals, and 
sending them to keep company with Zamolxis.” But I think the English reader would 
get a truer conception of the Greek if he had said ‘‘divinity’’ instead of ‘‘immortality."’ 
Reitsius (in Lehmann’s Variorum edition) is wrong, I think: ‘‘non Scythis modo 
patrium esse immortalitatem credere et ablegare nuntios ad Zamolxim.” 
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blunt phrases, θεοποιεῖν, θεοὺς χειροτονεῖν, and to correspond, in a 
way, to such Greek conceptions as ἥρως γενέσθαι, és τοὺς ἥρωας κατα- 
λεγῆναι, ἥρως δοκεῖν. 

The word bears the same meaning in the following passages: 

Diodorus ii. 20: διὸ καὶ τοὺς ᾿Ασσυρίους τὴν περιστερὰν τιμᾶν ὡς θεόν, 
ἀπαθανατίζοντας τὴν Σεμίραμιν. ᾿ 

Dio Cassius xlv. 7: τῷ Καίσαρι ἀπηθανατισμένῳ. 

Aristotle fr. 601 (Athenaeus xv, p. 697a): οὐ γὰρ ἂν ποτε Ἑρμείᾳ θύειν ὡς 
ἀθανάτῳ προαιρούμενος ὡς θνητῷ μνῆμα κατεσκεύαζον καὶ ἀθανατίζειν τὴν φύσιν 
βουλόμενος ἐπιταφίοις ἂν τιμαῖς ἐκόσμησα [If it had been my desire to 
attribute to him a divine nature, I should not have offered him honors at 
the grave’’]. 

Polybius vi. 54. 2: ἀθανατίζεται μὲν ἡ τῶν καλόν τι διαπραξαμένων εὔκλεια 
[translated by Shuckburgh, ‘‘The fame of those who have performed any 
noble deed is never allowed to die’’]. 

Philo περὶ συγχύσεως διαλέκτων 149, p. 427M: ψυχῶν yap ἀπαθανατιζομένων 
ἀρεταῖς, οὐ φθαρτῶν σωμάτων ἐστὶ γένεσις, ἣν ἐπὶ τοὺς καλοκἀγαθίας ἡγεμόνας 
ὡσανεὶ γεννητὰς καὶ πατέρας ἀναφέρεσθαι συμβαίνει. [Here we have the con- 
ception of the soul winning immortality for itself through moral perfection.] 

Josephus Antig. Jud. xviii. 1. 5: "Eooyvois δ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν θεῷ καταλιπεῖν 
φιλεῖ τὰ πάντα ὁ λόγος, ἀθανατίζουσι δὲ τὰς ψυχάς, περιμάχητον ἡγούμενοι τοῦ 
δικαίου τὴν πρόσοδον [“‘They take certain measures to render their souls 
immortal.” These measures may have been virtuous conduct or simply 
obedience to some formal rule of life—doxyois]. 

In the discussion of these passages it may seem that I am con- 
fusing the two conceptions of divinity and immortality. It is true 
that Iam. I believe that the Greeks did so. Strictly speaking, it 
was always believed, even in Homeric times, that the soul was 
immortal, if by immortal we mean that some portion of the person- 
ality, the breath or the shadow, survived after death. But this is 
not what the Greeks meant by ἀθάνατος. A being who was ἀθάνατος 
was ἃ being who was not subject unto death, one over whom death 
had no dominion. But only a god can satisfy such a definition. 
Therefore, if, by any process, a mortal becomes ἀθάνατος, it is imma- 
terial whether you call him immortal or divine.! 

That the notion of divinity is inseparable from the word becomes 
still more apparent in two other passages which I have still to quote: 

1‘*Wenn die Seele unsterdlich ist, so ist sie in seiner wesentlichsten Eigenschaft 
dem Gotte gleich; sie ist selbst ein Wesen aus dem Gdtterreiche. Wer unter Griechen 
unsterblich sagt, sagt Gott: das sind Wechselbegriffe.’’—Rohde, Psyche, II, 2. 
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Aristotle Nich. Ethics x. 7. 8: οὐ χρὴ δὲ κατὰ τοὺς παραινοῦντας ἀνθρώπινα 
φρονεῖν ἄνθρωπον ὄντα οὐδὲ θνητὰ τὸν θνητόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐνδέχεται ἀθανατίζειν 
(ν.1. ἀπαθανατίζειν) καὶ πάντα ποιεῖν πρὸς τὸ ζῆν κατὰ τὸ κράτιστον τῶν ἐν 
airy: εἰ γὰρ καὶ τῷ ὄγκῳ μικρόν dort, δυνάμει καὶ τιμιότητι πολὺ μᾶλλον πάντων 

et. 
oe Philostratus Vit. Apollon. viii. 7, p. 337: καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐπὶ τὸν Λυκοῦργον 
ἀγὼν (ἧκεν) ἢ κίνδυνος ἐκ τούτων παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις, ὡς ἀθανατίζοντα. 

In both these passages ἀθανατίζειν means “act the god,” “play 
the part of a god,” “behave like a god,” being used on the analogy of 
μηδίζειν, σοφίζειν, φιλιππίζειν. This is made certain by the contrast 
which Aristotle indicates between ἀθανατίζειν and ἀνθρώπινα φρονεῖν. 

As a result of this examination of the passages in which ἀθανατίζειν 
and ἀπαθανατίζειν appear, I feel justified in establishing the following 
definitions: 

ἀθανατίζειν: (1), as a transitive verb, ‘‘make immortal and divine,” 
“‘deify”; (2), as an intransitive verb, ‘act the part of a being immortal 
and divine.” 
ἀπαθανατίζειν, obviously, can have only the transitive meaning. 

Let us now return to the passages in which the word is used in 
relation to the Getae. We have seen that Lucian has it twice with 
the definite meaning “deify.” Can we infer that it has the same 
meaning in all the other passages? We not only can, but must, if 
the word is intelligible with this meaning. In all these passages, 
excepting the three in Herodotus, the compound verb is used, and, 
as I have said, the compound must have the transitive meaning. I 
should propose, then, as a translation of the verb in all these passages, 
“to practice deification’’; οἱ Γέται of ἀθανατίζοντες, “the Getae who 
practice deification.” 

What was the method of the Getae in their practice of deifica- 
tion? This we do not know. The barbarous ceremony described 
by Herodotus evidently affected only the poor wretches who were 
chosen as victims. But Herodotus distinctly says that the belief 
was general among the Getae that they, themselves, would not die. 
That these people were in possession of important secrets concerning 


1 Peters’ translation (‘‘we ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortal- 
ity’’) and Williams’ (“‘ but rather, as far as in us lies, to act as if immortality were our 
share’’) are, in a way, correct, but they do not sufficiently recognise the contrast 
between the human and the divine. Welldon’s (‘‘for a man, as far as in him lies, 
should seek immortality’’) seems to me quite wrong. 
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the treatment of disease and the preservation of life appears from 
Plato’s words in the Charmides. It is not essential for my purpose to 
discover what these secrets were or to inquire by what precise method 
they rendered themselves immortal. Indeed, it may be that no 
ceremony was required to make Getae immortal; they may have 
believed that they possessed this quality in their own night. In the 
latter case there would be a slight impropriety in the phrase Γέται οἱ 
ἀθανατίζοντες. But this would not be sufficient to justify us in 
taking the verb in the sense “believe in immortality,’’ which is 
entirely contrary to Greek usage. 

Now if Herodotus could apply the word d@avarifew, with the 
meaning “practice deification,” to the Thracian Getae, and expect 
that he would thereby convey some definite idea to his Greek readers 
concerning the character of the Getae, it must be true that the word 
ἀθανατίζειν, “practice deification,” was in current use among the 
Greeks and was applied to ideas and practices similar to those of the 
Getae. Let us try to discover what those ideas and practices were, 
among what sort of people they were to be found, and in what spirit 
the word ἀθανατίζειν was applied to them. 

We are told that during a thunder storm the Getae shot arrows 
into the sky and uttered threats against the ‘‘god,” thinking that 
there was no other god but their own. It has been pointed out that 
the god against whom they delivered their threats was not their own 
god Zamolxis, but the sky, the manifestation of the Greek god Zeus 
and therefore in their eyes not a god at all. Herodotus uses the 
Greek word for ‘‘god”’ instinctively, because that which was threat- 
ened by the Getae was looked upon by the Greeks as the supreme 
god. This attitude on the part of the Getae seems entirely reason- 
able to a man of the modern world who has been trained to belief 
or, at least, unconscious acquiescence in the Hebrew law, “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me.’”’ But Herodotus draws atten- 
tion to this attitude as a singular view of the world. Throughout 
the whole pageant of his history we find Greeks and foreigners 
amicably recognizing each other’s gods. The Greeks unhesitatingly 
adopt the cults of foreign nations; and barbarians constantly pay 
court to the gods of Greek oracles. It is Herodotus’ regular practice 

to call the gods of foreigners by Greek names, identifying them with 
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Greek gods, as far as their attributes allow. The Getae must have 
appeared to him and to other Greeks as a stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation in religion as in war (πρὸς ἀγνωμοσύνην τραπόμενοι): and 
the hospitality of Greek polytheism stands in a clearer light through 
contrast with this proud and unreasonable monotheism. 

But if the Getae refused to recognize the gods of other nations, 
so did Herodotus and the Greeks refuse to recognize their god. 
There is no attempt to identify Zamolxis with Hades or the Chthonian 
Zeus. In later times, to be sure, Zamolxis was called Kronos, as lord 
of the lower world. But, in Herodotus’ time, not only was Zamolxis 
not identified with a Greek god; the Greeks even went so far as to 
say that he was no god at all, but a human imposter who had duped 
the whole nation. 

Now why did the Greeks hold this contemptuous view of Zamol- 
xis, refusing him. the friendly recognition which they commonly 
accorded to the deities of foreign races? Partly, perhaps, in retalia- 
tion for the intransigent attitude of the Getae. But mostly, I think, 
for another reason. The explanation is to be found in the legend 
which was told by the Hellespontine Greeks of the origin of the Getan 
faith, and which Herodotus relates in the present passage. He 
attached a certain amount of credence to it; but we can unhesitat- 
ingly accept it as a. Greek invention. It does not tell the truth about 
the Getae. But it does tell us what the Greeks thought about the 
Getae. It is an important revelation of their state of mind. 

The truth about the Getae, as we learn it from Herodotus and 
other sources, seems to be this: They believed that when a man died 
he did not suffer dissolution or any important change in his nature. 
He was thought to “go to Zamolxis,’’ a divine being who dwelt in a 
cave, and later, having remained for a certain length of time in the 
cave, to be reborn and to continue the same sort of life he had lived 
before in the sight of men. In other words, if we express the ideas 
of this rude people in philosophical language, they held the doctrines 
of immortality, reincarnation, and metempsychosis. 

According to the Greek fiction, Zamolxis was not a god, but a 
man and a slave. The cave, which the Getae believed to be the 
resort of souls on their departure from the body, was explained as a 
subterranean chamber in which the mortal Zamolxis passed three 
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years in comparative comfort. He had practiced a shrewd trick 
on his stupid fellow-countrymen and convinced them thereby that 
they would enjoy a blessed immortality. There is an implication 
that he had made a good profit for himself out of his sharp practice. 
The story includes no explicit denial of the Getan tenets. But its 
whole spirit leaves no doubt that the Greeks were utterly incredulous 
toward the pretensions of the Getae. 
. We need look no farther, I think, for an explanation of the 
absence of reciprocity between the Greeks and the Getae. The 
attitude of the Greeks was due to their feeling that the Getan notions 
about the soul were fantastic, absurd, and unworthy of the attention 
of a reasonable being. They chose to rationalize and ridicule this 
particular cult, because it involved such manifestly impossible 
doctrines. A tribe or an individual who denies the reality of death 
deserves nothing but mockery and contempt—and a nickname. 
The Getae were provided with such a nickname—ol ἀθανατίζοντες. 

Now one may reasonably inquire how this nickname came to be 
applied to them. There are two possible explanations: either the 
word was invented on purpose, or, being already in use as an epithet 
of some other people, it was transferred to the Getae. But we have 
seen that it is not an exact description of the Getae, who did not 
actually need to do anything to render themselves immortal like the 
gods. It is more likely, therefore, that the word was already current 
a8 ἃ more accurate description of some other people unknown. Can 
we discover who these people were? Not certainly, perhaps, but 
we can at least hazard a guess. 

The most important feature of the Greek legend I have not yet 
mentioned. The master of the slave Zamolxis—so ran the legend— 
from whom he had imbibed the notions which he had expanded into 
a, system of religious belief, was none other than Pythagoras. There 
was 80 much similarity between Getan beliefs and the ideas that were 
popularly ascribed to Pythagoras, that the Greek traders of Ionia 
and the Hellespont readily supposed that the Getae had learned from 
the Greek philosopher. We know now that the reverse was true. 
Greece received an important impetus toward mysticism, with its 
concurrent doctrine of eternal salvation, from the Getae themselves 
and other Thracian worshipers of Zamolxis, Sabazios, Bacchus, and 
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Dionysus—ro\Aay ὀνομάτων μορφὴ pla. But this was apparently 
unknown to the Greeks who invented the legend; and it was only 
natural that they should trace the beliefs of the lower race to an 
origin among their own more civilized countrymen. So, in more 
recent times, the nobler features of savage religion have been ascribed 
to a long past and forgotten Christian revelation. But, however 
this may be, the Greeks of the Hellespont certainly recognized the 
similarity between their own conception of Pythagorean doctrine 
and the beliefs of the Getae, and from this fact we may proceed along 
the following line of conjecture. 

The Greeks, observing that the Pythagoreans claimed to be able 
to remove the sting of death and insure for themselves and their 
associates eternal happiness beyond the grave, thereby putting on 
the divine and making themselves like the gods, applied to them the 
appellation of ἀθανατίζοντες. In the same way the sects of the Bap- | 
tists and the Adventists receive their denominations from the most 
striking articles of their belief. Then, when the Greeks became 
acquainted with the Getae and their customs, and discovered that 
among them opinions regarding death and immortality were held 
which seemed to be identical with those of the Greek ἀθανατίζοντες, 
it was only natural that this sectarian appellation should be trans- 
ferred to the whole Thracian tribe. 

If, now, the plain Greek thought that the Getan doctrine was 
ridiculous, and if he thought that it was composed under Pythagorean 
influence, it is not too illogical to conclude that he thought the 
Pythagorean doctrine itself ridiculous. If the attitude of the Greeks 
to the faith of the Getae was rationalistic, irreverent, and contemptu- 
ous, we must suppose that they held the same attitude, only in a 
more intense degree, toward the teachings of Pythagoras and his 
circle. The Greek story of Zamolxis’ institution of the cult is given 
a setting of Ionian manners. Indeed, the Greeks found the Getae 
ridiculous just because they had previously found the Ionian intel- 
lectuals ridiculous. The tale is full of the scorn of the plain, practical 
man for the sophistication, the luxury, the charlatanry, the wild 
imagination, of the choice spirits of Ionia. 

Evidently, in the eyes of the mass of the Greek people, Pythagoras 
was typical of those esoteric doctrines which had been propagated 
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from mystic cults and Ionian speculation. His dominating person- 
ality united the qualities of a mystic and a philosopher. It was only: 
natural that the ridicule incurred by both should be heaped upon his 
single head. The great man is always held responsible by the masses 
for the shams and the perversions in the teachings of his school. 
There were numberless corner-cults in the Greek world, which, in 
one form or another, denied the existence of death. The air was 
full of the fancy that by going through certain peculiar ceremonies, 
by eating this and not eating that, and, in general, by conducting one’s 
self in a manner altogether alien to Greek instinct, one might make 
that part of him which was called ψυχή divine like the gods, guarantee 
it a life after death, and even put it in the way of being reincarnated 
at some future time. Even some of the wise men of Ionia had played 
with these fancies over their wine and dreamed of a paradise beyond 
the grave. But the common man, possessed of common sense, the 
shrewd, practical Greek merchant, felt that they were 3]' “ει delusion, 
without any foundation in fact; he could see for himself that death 
was the end of all; and if he needed higher authority, he had Homer 
and a hundred other poets to appeal to. 

If my analysis of Herodotus’ brief account of the Getae is sound, 
we can catch an echo of the controversy that must have raged in the 
sixth century between the devotees of the new movements in religious 
thought and the sensible, orthodox people, who believed no more 
than they could see. We find no trace of anything like persecution 
of these cults. Ridicule and rationalism seem to be the only weapons 
of the orthodox party. Mediaeval Christians would have tortured 
the adherents of such strange tenets; tolerant Greeks only laughed 
at them. 7 

The argument may be summed up as follows: 

We learn from Herodotus that the Greeks applied a nickname 
meaning ‘‘the deifiers’”’ to a certain foreign tribe; that, contrary to 
their usual custom, they refused to recognize the divinity of the god 
of this tribe; that they ridiculed its religious beliefs, which denied 
the fact of death; and that they traced these beliefs to the teaching 
of their own countryman Pythagoras. Therefore we may infer that 
_ the Greeks popularly believed that Pythagoras denied the fact of 
death; that they held this denial to be ridiculous and trational; 
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and that they applied to him and to others like him the nickname 
“‘the deifiers,’”’ indicating thereby that the person to whom the name 
was applied claimed to be able to rid men of the necessity of death 
and make them equal to the gods. These inferences, if true, are an 
interesting revelation of the attitude of the majority of the Greeks 
toward the mystic cults which were introduced in the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ, and which were destined to have a 
profound effect upon later Greek thought. 
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SOME REMARKS ON CASES OF TREASON IN THE 
ROMAN COMMONWEALTH 


By Evmgsr TRUESDELL MERRILL 


The state is the community in its corporate aspects and activities. 
How far these activities, with their consequent limitation and control 
of individual action, are to extend is for the state itself to determine. 
Of the individual citizen is required obedience. Disobedience to the 
mandate of the state, assertion of the individual right as against the 
right of the community to control, is treason. That appears to be 
the earliest concept of the offense among the Romans. But while 
in the Constitution of the United States of America and the modern 
principles of strict legal interpretation we have the crime of treason 
definitely circumscribed and limited—limited, I suppose, to an extent 
unknown before in any constitutional or statutory enactment or 
precedent—we might rationally expect to find in the early days of 
Rome a much more elastic definition, or a broad and undefined 
concept, of treason. (I believe that in early English law there was 
no definition whatever of treason.) We might expect it to include 
almost any offense that appeared clearly to affect the state and not 
altogether or primarily the individual. The murder of a citizen, to 
cite a single example, might reasonably be expected to be classed 
along with military insubordination, especially as civil and military 
functions and jurisdiction were not sharply discriminated. And 
with equal reason we might expect the crime of treason in its various 
aspects to be recognized and punished long before any philosophical 
theory of the basis and nature of the state and its rights was thought 
of, long before the analysis of concepts and the development of a 
technical legal vocabulary and the invention of a single term under 
which might be concluded the different acts that alike appeared to 
partake of the essential character of treason. And when an inclusive 
term was finally invented, or grew into use, it would seem probable 
and even inevitable that it should be a figurative word. It could 
not be expected to describe with equal precision all aspects of its 
class of offenses. These conclusions are not arbitrarily concocted 
[CuassIcAL PaILoLoey XIII, January, 1918) 34 
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presuppositions, but appear to follow naturally upon the comparative 
study of custom, law, and language. 

Now the earliest word that we know to have been used by the 
Romans as a descriptive appellation of the crime of treason is the 
archaic word perduellio, which probably meant etymologically 
“wicked warfare,” in contradistinction to the virtuous notion of 
the Roman that every war directed by Rome against her enemies 
was tustum bellum. The word is archaic, but it is by no means so 
ancient as must have been the crime, or crimes, it denotes. It is 
naturally figurative. It seizes upon the most striking element of 
similarity in the varying aspects of the offenses seen to partake of 
a common character, and fixes it in a convenient term. Perduellio 
continued to be a technical appellation for the offense, or offenses, 
of treason throughout the Republic and even during the Empire. 
But perduellio as the denomination for treason did not hold the field 
alone in popular usage. By an equally natural figure a traitor was 
called parricida, and parricidium and perduellio play Menaechmic 
pranks in the literary sources to the quite unnecessary perplexity 
and confusion of some excellent critics who seem to have forgotten 
for the moment that all words are in origin figurative. 

In the progress of years and the growth toward the study of the 
philosophy of law and government some trouble appears to have 
been felt by the Romans themselves with the label perduellio for 
treason. Its etymological limitation, I imagine, was too apparent. 
Hence toward the end of the Republic there came into vogue a more 
general term that did not seem to suggest the idea of military delin- 
quency as its essential element of applicability. To commit treason 
in any form was maiestatem popult Romant tmminuere or laedere, and 
this better term won its way into general use, and in various abbre- 
viated expressions is familiar to us. Perduellio from now on was 
likely to be applied only in the limited sense suggested by its ety- 
mology, but I am quite unable to see sufficient evidence for believing 
that mazestas and perduellio divided the field of treason between 
them in any technical sense of distinction. So also in the later 
Republican times both parricida and even hostis were epithets hurled 
against alleged traitors in oratorical denunciation, but both words 
are to be viewed as merely figurative missiles and not as technical 
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definitions. Even when the senate formally by resolution declared 
certain citizens to be hostes, nothing more than a threat of further 
action is to be inferred. The utterance was of a similar minatory 
character to the decree that such and such an act would be held to 
be contra or aduersus rem publicam, or to the much earlier sanction 
quoted by Livy (x. 9. 6) in connection with the third Valerian law 
de prouocatione (300 B.c.) that violation of the statute would be 
amprobe factum (on which Livy’s comment may be taken to be 
humorous instead of nafve). 

But it is manifestly contradictory of all experience to infer from 
consideration of the etymology or history of the word perduellio 
that in the primitive days treason was confined to military offenses, 
and the concept broadened down from age to age. The tendency 
was in the other direction. There is no period traceable when 
military crimes alone were classed as treason, but it is natural that 
after perduellio came into being as a technical term for treason it 
should be applied retrospectively in historical narrative to any and 
all the varying forms of that crime that existed when as yet there was 
no proper name for them. In the later days of growing analysis 
and developed vocabulary the concept of treason underwent modi- 
fication and limitation. Serious military offenses and some not 
strictly military continued to be classed as treason, but such crimes as 
murder and sacrilege and extortion or embezzlement were otherwise 
provided for. (Sacrilegium, however, needs discussion elsewhere.) 

It will be easy to see the relief the explanation I have suggested 
affords to certain difficulties found by others in the interpretation 
of some of the cases of treason during the earlier period of the com- 
monwealth, and notably in the otherwise curious identification or 
confusion of perduellio and parriciditum. Especially is a classical 
cruz of commentators escaped by this refuge. The case of Horatius 
charged with perduellio for the murder of his sister under the reign 
-of King Tullus was regarded as a leading case in Roman law through- 
out the centuries of the Republic, partly no doubt because of its 
dramatic character, which alone makes it of interest to most modern 
readers. The later jurists of the Republic were interested in it 
because of the procedure followed—indictment, arraignment before 
the king, delegation of duumuiri, and appeal from a death sentence 
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to the people in comitia assembled. The cruz for some moderns 
consists in the fact that the fuller legal tradition as given in Livy 
(i. 23 ff.) is definite in asserting that the charge was perduellio, which 
fact is not commented upon by the ancients, who therefore apparently 
saw no trouble in it. The case of Rabirius (63 B.c.), in which the 
consul Cicero appeared for the defendant on appeal, was staged after 
this venerable precedent in charge and form of process. But Rabirius 
was alleged to have been concerned in the killing of Saturninus, a 
tribune of the plebs. The murder of a state official might be per- 
duellio, but how could the homicide of Horatia be brought under this 
category? Vanous explanations have been advanced, such as: 
Horatius was a soldier on service, and unauthorized homicide by 
him was therefore a military offense; or Horatius, not being a 
magistrate, had violently usurped the functions of the state itself 
in executing on his own initiative the alleged traitor who adhered 
to the enemy; or the tradition errs merely in declaring the actual 
charge to have been perduellzo, the error arising from the fact that 
the penalty for the crime was the same as that for perduellio (so 
Mommeen, but Turnebus had anticipated him in this by some three 
hundred years). But under the explanation that I have ventured 
to suggest all trouble with the charge against Horatius disappears. 
The description of the charge as perduellzo properly corresponds with 
the inclusive concept. of acts of treason in the primitive period, 
though it dates in its terminology from that later time when the name 
for treason had been invented, but at least some flagrant homicides 
were perhaps still so classified. 

The entire history of the Roman Republic is a history of the 
irreconcilable antinomy between an aristocratic and a democratic 
theory of government, with a constant swaying of the balance first 
in one direction, then in the other, and a repeated adjustment that 
somehow after all kept the machine going through the centuries. 
That is the essential marvel of the Roman practical “ gift for govern- 
ment,” as it is perbaps of the British. Now the perduellis attacks 
the existence of the state, like an actively belligerent enemy. It is 
therefore the right and duty of the magistrate, as the primary 
guardian of the public welfare, to exercise against him immediately 
the inherent competence of his office to compel obedience to public 
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authority, without waiting for the slow process of other formal 
authorization and procedure. Without doubt the magistrate has 
this power by virtue of his office, and the practical sense of the 
Romans repeatedly recognized it. We may compare it in a way to 
what Sir F. Pollock calls the “private defense or self-help allowed in 
some conditions of emergency by every system of law, though the 
aim of modern legislation and government is to reduce it as far as 
may be.”’ But equally without doubt the community has a right 
to adjudicate on the caput of its members. The administrative 
authority of the magistrate was in this particular in a perpetual, 
even when passive, conflict with the judicial authority of the com- 
munity. If the magistrate could be permitted thus to act as sum- 
mary constable, judge, and executioner, he had a power over the 
citizen body that might be subversive of democratic rights. Against 
his summary jurisdiction was invoked the power of the community 
as a whole to decide on the exclusion for due cause of one of its 
members. No act of treason should ipso facto render a citizen liable 
to be treated as an outlaw (cf. Cicero Pro domo sua 33, quoted on 
p. 47). Outlawry should follow only on judicial trial and con- 
demnation. No citizen should be executed without the right of 
appeal to the people in the comitza against the death sentence. 

How this principle was established, whether it was primitive or 
was brought to recognition through a struggle of the growing com- 
monalty against the intrenched aristocracy whose representative the 
curule magistrate was regarded by the opposition as being, cannot 
be historically determined. If the latter be the case, it would none 
the less appear possible that the original community, which had now 
become a dominant aristocracy through the increment of dependent 
classes without full civic recognition, had exercised the power in 
earlier days, and it was no new thing in principle. We find it in 
active operation, however, only at a later date, when the ius honorum 
et suffragit had been much extended. The commons of that sub- 
sequent time claimed the principle to be uralt. They pointed far 
back beyond the Valerian laws, far beyond the Twelve Tables, far 
beyond the constitution of the Republic, to the early regal period 
and the paradigmatic case of Horatius, who appealed to the people 
against the sentence of the king’s delegates and was triumphantly 
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acquitted. But the story is surely treated by most modern writers 
on Roman public institutions with much greater seriousness and 
deference than it actually deserves. The attribution of a legal 
process of the alleged type to so early a date is almost certainly 
anachronistic. Even the language of the lex horrendt carminis 
(Liv. i. 26. 6) is palpably of no extreme antiquity (compare that of 
the Twelve Tables), nor is it sufficient to say that, despite Livy’s 
(and perhaps Cicero’s, in Pro Rabtrio Perd.) ignorance of the.fact, it 
may be a later translation of a more archaic original. It would 
certainly appear that the words uel intra pomerium uel extra pomerium 
pertain to a period after the prouocatio had been firmly established, as 
I think Professor J. S. Reid many years ago pointed out. I believe 
the whole story of the legal process to be a later etiological invention 
grafted upon a simple dramatic narrative to enhance the credibility 
of the very early origin of prouocatio ad populum. To Livy the 
account of the process is patently the story of the origin of prouocatio 
and of its primal institution. Dionysius (ili. 22), though he spins 
out the tale interminably, knows nothing of duumuiri and appeal, 
but merely says that, by prudent concession from the king, the 
people then for the first time exercised the right of decision on life 
or death in the trial of a fellow-citizen. This, though already some- 
what sophisticated—for I doubt whether the primitive story went 
any farther than to represent that the populace was so fired with 
enthusiasm for the victorious champion that they rose in his defense 
against the perfectly just sentence of the court, and so brought 
about the release of the culprit when they could not secure his 
acquittal—is probably a trace of the earlier form of the narrative, 
upon which the model adopted by Livy was more elaborately dressed 
up. About the only really archaic element in Livy’s tale is the. 
classification of the homicide as treason. 

It is in this matter of dealing with cases of alleged treason that 
we find through all the life of the Republic the recurring conflict 
between the two rival powers (as they in practice were) of the aris- 
tocracy, which traditionally upheld the full administrative com- 
petence of the higher curule magistrates, and the democracy, under 
the leadership of its tribunes. The right of the people as a whole 
to the passage or the revision of a death sentence on a citizen was 
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reiterated in legal enactment from time to time, these repeated 
affirmations bearing witness to active persistency and frequent 
evasion on the part of the opposing authority. The last enactment 
of this sort (if we except the legally questionable action under the 
direction of Clodius in 59 B.c.) was the lez Sempronia, passed under 
the leadership of Gaius Gracchus in 123 B.c. It is of some incidents 
connected with, and following upon, this legislation that I now 
proceed to treat. 

In the period just before the time of C. Gracchus the senate had 
set at naught the rights of the commons by constituting from time 
to time special tribunals from the death sentences pronounced by 
which no appeal to the comitial court was recognized. The lex 
Sempronia de prouocatione is nowhere textually reported or so com- 
mented upon by the ancients as to make clear its intent and applica- 
tion. But it is a reasonable inference that it was directed against’ 
these recent infringements, and that it declared unconstitutional 
(as we should say) the establishinent of such tribunals for the future, 
reiterating the necessity of bringing directly before the people 
cases in which a capital sentence was asked for, and holding person- 
ally responsible the magistrate who might thereafter act otherwise. 
To this stroke aimed directly at the prestige of their order the senate 
delivered a new riposte in the vote that was later and is now com- 
monly called the senatus consultum ultimum. To whose ingenuity 
in legal devices it owed its origin is unknown. But it seems to have 
_ had no earlier appearance in history—at least in the scope and mean- 
ing that was from this time attributed to it. This saving modifica- 
tion of statement may seem to be necessary because two references 
are recorded of an earlier date. 

Livy (ii. 4. 9) says that in 464 B.c. the senate was so terrified 
by the military successes of the Aequi uw, quae forma senatus consult: 
ulitmae semper necessitatis halnita est, Postumio, alter: consulum, 
negottum daretur, uideret ne quid res publica detriment: caperet. The 
explanatory clause (if the perfect tense be rightly taken as “‘ definite’’) 
appears to indicate that Livy thought this the first instance of the 
adoption of the ultimate decree. Of the form as he records it I shall 
speak later. But that the ultimate decree came into being to meet 
a@ purely external emergency, and before the Republic was half a 
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century old, is barely credible; that it was invented when the dic- 
tatorship was available is exceedingly improbable; that Livy by a 
misapprehension of his later day may have translated into the 
meaning and formula of the senatus consulium ultimum a special 
decree of the senate under its standing competence giving the consul 
in residence perhaps extraordinary powers in the raising of emergency 
forces for the relief of the besieged army and the defense of the city 
is the simplest and most reasonable explanation. 

But a not much later instance recorded also by Livy (vi. 19) does 
pertain to a civic disturbance. The magistrates were commissioned 
by vote of the senate in 384 B.c. ut utdeant ne quid ex perntctosis 
constits M. Manl res publica detrimenti capiat. Here again we 
have the wording of the decree that was substantially standardized 
by the later days of the Republic. But it was apparently not so 
standardized even as early as the time of Gracchus. Cicero (Phil. 
viii. 14) reports the terms of the decree of 121 3B.c. as de ea re ita 
censuerunt, utt L. Opimius consul rem publicam defenderet. The 
technical formula of the introductory clause indicates that the 
dependent clause also is a uerbatim quotation. Yet Cicero was 
perfectly familiar with the later form of the wording that had been 
more than once used in his. own day, utderet ne quid detriment: res 
publica caperet. To be sure, he even cites this decree of 121 B.c. in 
this more technical form in In Cat. i. 4, but nowhere in that passage 
is he professing to quote uerbatim. Plutarch (C. Gracch. 14) appears 
to agree with Cicero’s other and precise quotation, saying προσέταξαν 
᾿Οσιμίῳ τῷ ὑπάτῳ σώζειν τὴν πόλιν ὅπως δύναιτο καὶ καταλύειν τοὺς 
τυράννους. It must be conceded that Livy has sophisticated his 
account, and that some of the objections raised against his first 
instance apply also against this. Moreover, how did the magistrates 
act in 384 B.c. under the fateful decree? They brought Manlius to 
trial in orderly fashion before the people! Parturtunt montes. .... 
Evidently here also Livy has translated into the ultimate decree 
of the senate something that was not of this constitutional character. 
In short, all evidence that the senatus consultum ultimum, properly 
so denominated, was called into being before 121 B.c. is exceedingly 
shaky and untrustworthy. Plutarch distinctly says that Opimius 
was the first to exercise this quasi-dictatorial authority (C. Gracch. 
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18), and it pretty surely had not been invoked against Ti. Gracchus 
and his followers. 

What was accomplished by it in fact on the occasion of its birth 
is well known. C. Gracchus, or rather his reckless associates, after 
some fruitless negotiations took refuge in arms, the consul Opimius 
proceeded against them, and a lamentable slaughter followed. The 
lex Sempronta was flouted, and its author lost his life in the 
émeute. 

It would be immensely illuminating to have a report of the debate 
in the senate that preceded the original formulation of the decree. 
No whisper of the proceedings has come down to us. Yet the intent 
of the decree is patent. It was to defy the lex Sempronia by a novel 
statement of authority that might temporarily at least by its form 
baffle the legal acumen of the opponents and paralyze their action. 
In our modern term it was a “proclamation of martial law.’”’ The 
decree in effect restored a dictatorship held in commission (cf. Sall. 
Cat. 29). Yet no contemporary appears to have suggested that a 
practical revival of the dictatorship was in mind (though Plutarch in 
C. Gracch. 18 so compares it). Probably the intimation would have 
been impolitic at the time in a supporter. The dictatorship had for 
some reason that can only be conjectured fallen into abeyance. And 
for another reason the senatorial party would not have chosen to 
compare their new scheme too precisely to the obsolete dictatorship. 
The dictator’s authority had been in the later period of the office 
subject to the prouocatio (cf. Festus, 8.v. optima lex), and independence 
of this in time of emergency was what the aristocracy especially 
desired to secure for their magistrates. Therefore, as the senate 
had in the past granted extraordinary authority on occasion to the 
consuls, and had possessed the unquestioned right to ‘‘suspend 
constitutional guaranties’”’ (to use a modern term) by directing the 
appointment of a dictator, they claimed, I imagine, to be reviving 
their ancient prerogative under the new form. It may be that they 
reverted in theory to a coercive authority of the magistrate which 
was primitive and thus antedated even the unrestricted power of the 
dictator and was of right independent of any legislative or judicial 
control by the people; but this or any other explanation must be 
regarded as in the nature of mere conjecture. 
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Whether their action would have been judged constitutional by 
an appellate tribunal like the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America appears doubtful. As soon as the shaken commons had 
recovered a bit from their demoralization, they challenged the 
constitutionality of the new senatus consultum in Roman fashion by 
arraigning the consul Opimius before the comitial court under the 
outraged lex Sempronia. The senatorial party rallied to his support, 
the commons had not regained their former strength, and Opimius 
was acquitted. (I cannot think Ihne’s suggestion probable that the 
senatorial party itself had instigated the prosecution in order to 
secure the moral effect of an acquittal on its claim.) . 

On what plea Opimius based his defense cannot be determined. 
We have no report concerning it, unless, indeed, there is something 
more than imagination in the plea that Cicero frames in his behalf 
in De orat. ii. 132 ff. and Part. orat. 104 ff. Opimius there does 
not plead official immunity merely because he acted under an‘ 
authority of the senate which transcended that of a lez; he alleges 
that he acted for the safety of the state, which is a supreme principle 
(quaestio est num poena uideatur adficiendus qui ctuem ex senatus 
consulto patriae conseruandae causa interemerit, cum id per leges non 
liceret). The plea in confession and avoidance did not rest on the 
responsible directive power of the senate (Roman principles, indeed, 
seldom or never relieved an agent of personal responsibility for an 
illegal act, to whatever higher direction he was subject), but on the 
maxim salus populi suprema lex (Cic. De leg. iii. 8). The case appears 
thus to be removed into the realm of forensic oratory and party 
feeling; for how should a popularis be forced to admit that the slaying 
of Fuluius Flaccus rather than of Opimius himself was for the safety 
of the commonwealth? The plea is the same, it will be noted, that 
Cicero made for himself on laying down the consulship. 

The new, or rather the revived, constitutional principle had been 
tested by the only method available in Roman procedure and had 
not been found wanting. Henceforward it might be held to be 
established. It was put into practice a considerable number of times 
in the decades that followed, and it even may be regarded as having 
led to a later revival of the title of dictator. Both optimates and 
populares, it is asserted, conceded the constitutionality of the new 
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procedure. Certainly both parties took refuge in it on occasion; 
but Cicero’s action under it in the year of his consulship still affords 
some points of interest for discussion. 

Cicero had been armed with the ultimate decree before his first 
speech against Catiline, but his action under it is peculiar and 
unprecedented. He did, indeed, assert in roundest oratorical terms 
in his invective (In Cat. i, passim) that by virtue of the decree he 
had legal authority to order Catiline off to summary execution. 
But this thunder may all be for immediate effect. We hear no 
assertion of this character after that in the first of his four speeches 
ain Catilinam. How did he act? With the utmost deference to 
public opinion. He repeatedly professed and exhibited extreme 
solicitude that everyone, even the meanest citizen in Rome or the 
provinces (see Pro Sulla 41 ff.), should be convinced of the deadly 
character of the conspiracy, of the guilt of Catiline and his associates, 
- of the fact that the consul had done nothing from beginning to end 
crudeliter aut regie. He did not venture to arrest and punish Catiline 
before he broke out in open rebellion. He held repeated meetings 
of the senate, and conducted its proceedings in appearance as if it 
were 8 regular court of criminal jurisdiction. The accused persons 
were arraigned before it, testimony presented, witnesses examined, 
defendants interrogated, and finally the jury bidden to consider and 
return its verdict, which the consul as executive officer of the sena- 
torial court proceeded to carry out. There is not the slightest 
intimation anywhere (unless possibly in Sall. Caf. 50. 3?) that the 
senate saw anything unusual in the circumstances. But we do. 
What has become of the traditional swift and independent procedure 
of a consul under the ultimate decree? One might suppose himself 
suddenly transported into a formal trial for mazestas before the 
senate of Tiberius. 

The more common explanation is that the consul of course had 
ἃ right to take the advice of the senate as fully and as frequently as 
he chose; that he was of a wavering and timorous nature in spite of 
his command of a sonorous vocabulary; that he was uncertain about 
the extent of complicity in, and sympathy with, the conspiracy; 
that he feared for his own future safety in case of his taking vigorous 
action, and craved all possible moral, even if it could not be legal, 
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support from an aroused senate. That he craved all possible moral 
support from the senate and from everybody else is evident enough, 
but, as to the other points, Cicero in fact appears, as he claims to be, 
alert, confident, bold, thoroughly informed. The unimpeachable 
evidence that he was able to produce was sufficient to convince even 
the cats of Rome. Why, then, this unprecedented style of action? 
What was he dubious about ? 

I think that he was dubious about the safe constitutional position 
of the senatus consultum ultimum. The lex Sempronia had not been 
repealed or abrogated. It had been overridden in the acquittal of 
Opimius, but the commons had not surrendered their prerogative. 
In their recently growing power, against which Cicero had been 
hoping in vain to cement together senate and equites, they were 
ready to measure swords once more on this point with their oppo- 
nents. They had tried it in the earlier part of this very year in the 
case of Rabirius, and he was saved from death only by an antiquated 
trick, that of the Janiculan flag. In their exasperation over that 
check they were keenly watching for another opportunity, and were 
likely to find it in the case of Cicero, who had foiled them in the 
process against Rabirius. Cicero could hardly hope to evade the 

“impending issue. If he should execute citizens under the shield of 
the senatus consultum ultimum, not only was his own neck in danger, 
but the authority of the senate was likely to be wrecked in his down- 
fall; if he allowed the culprits to escape death, the very existence 
of the commonwealth was in danger. 

The latter alternative could not be faced for a moment. The 
only recourse was to inflict the death penalty, and yet to endeavor 
to escape the imminent final ruin of the constitutionality of the 
senate’s professed prerogative by doing something like what had 
been done in 121 3.c., by devising a new basis for the old authority. 
Hence, though Cicero, like a prudent lawyer, formally concedes 
nothing in derogation of his legal power under the ultimate decree, 
he avoids the customary forms of action under it, thus veiling it 
from public view or studiously disguising it. In place thereof he 
produces in public an entirely novel constitutional principle, and to 
accompany it as an essential corollary an equally novel mode of 
judicial procedure. 
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The new principle was that citizens who committed treason lost 
ipso facto (apparently we must understand from the instant of their 
crime) their rights as citizens, and might therefore be proceeded 
against without reference to the lex Sempronia and its predecessors 
of similar tenor, to the protection of which they were no longer 
entitled. This was asserted by Cicero to Catiline’s face in open 
senate (In Cat. i. 28, an leges quae de ciutum Romanorum supplicio 
rogatae sunt? at numquam in hac urbe qui a re publica defecerunt 
ciuium tura tenuerunt). So also in his argument before the senate 
on the question of sentence he pointed out with more ingenuity 
than truth that Julius Caesar and all the senators present who were 
known to be sympathizers with the commons stood ready to adjudi- 
cate then and there on the caput of the traitors, and therefore impli- 
citly acknowledged that these malefactors were not citizens, and 
accordingly were not protected by the lex Sempronia (In Cat. iv. 10 
at uero C. Caesar intellegit legem Semprontam esse de ciutbus Romanis 
constitulam; qut autem ret publicae sit hostis, eum ciuem esse nullo 
modo posse). 

The new mode of procedure was for the senate to go through the 
forms of a court and pass a death sentence upon the conspirators. 
In order to determine what Cicero really meant in this regard, it is 
necessary to examine both the form of his action and his contem- 
poraneous or later utterances concerning it. That the actual pro- 
ceedings in the senate bore a striking resemblance to those of a court, 
I have already remarked. From Cicero’s own lips we have only 
forensic statements made in his speeches. I do not think that 
much can be proved out of a suggestion by Professor F. F. Abbott, 
in a brief note in the Classical Journal, 11, 123-25, that Cicero’s 
conception of the senate as a court of criminal jurisdiction “is implied 
by [his] frequent use in the oration of such words as tudicare (e.g., §§ 
10, 18) applied to the proposed action of the senate.’”’ There are 
ten examples in the fourth speech In Catilinam of the use of some - 
form of zudicium or tudicare; only three of these (and that of ὃ 10 
cited by Mr. Abbott is not one of them) refer to the “ proposed 
action of the senate.”’ Moreover, they may be not technical at all 
in meaning but merely figurative, as the other seven clearly are. 
The other words used of the proposed action are all such as are 
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commonly applied to any senatorial vote. (Mr. Abbott’s main 
point, that the senate is regarded by Cicero as sitting as a court of 
criminal jurisdiction, is of course not a new one, though Mr. Abbott 
mentions no predecessors. It had been remarked upon by Mr. A. H. 
J. Greenidge, in his Legal Procedure, etc., p. 403, and the idea goes 
back, I think, as far as Zumpt, and perhaps farther.) 

But a passage from the speech De domo sua is so carefully phrased 
as to be very significant (33, hoc iurts in hac ciuttate etiam tum, cum 
reges essent, dico fuisse, hoc nobis esse a maioribus traditum, hoc esse 
denique proprium liberae ciuitatis, ut nihil de capite ciuis aut de bonis 
sine tudicio senatus aut popult aut eorum qui de quaque re constitutt 
iudices sint, detrahi possit). A tudicium senatus is here posited along- 
side the well-established tudicium populi as competent to deal with 
the caput of a citizen. Cicero, I think, must surely have in mind the 
proceedings against Lentulus and his accomplices. 

In the light of this passage certain others, of less sure intent by 
themselves, acquire added interest. Such are that in Pro Sulla 21, 
where Cicero protests, quod tandem, Torquate, regnum? consulatus 
credo, mei; in quo ego tmperaui nihil et contra patribus conscriptis et 
bonis omnibus parui; and that in In Pie. 14, relatio illa salutaris et 
diligens fuerat consulis, animaduersio quidem et tudicium senatus; 
and that in Phil. i. 18, comprehensio sonttum mea, animaduersio 
senatus fuit; and finally Pro Mil. 8, where Cicero mentions earlier 
magistrates who put citizens to death under the authority of the 
ultimate decree, but in the case of the Catilinarians substitutes the 
senate in place of the individual (aut Ahala ille Seruilius aut P. 
Nasica aut L. Opimius aut C. Marius aut me consule senatus). All 
these passages appear to support the belief that Cicero claimed for 
his tudictum senatus a status just as definite and legal as that of the 
recognized zudicium popult. 

But how, then, would he attempt to differentiate their juris- 
diction? It was very evidently not so co-ordinate, that cases might 
be brought before either court without discrimination. The difficulty 
is manifest. I believe that the answer may be found through noting 
the extreme solicitude of the consul to make widely known among 
the people as well as clear to the senate the convincing evidence 
against, and the confession of, the conspirators. In this case there 
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could be no question of trial in which the accused might be supposed 
capable of putting up some kind of defense. Such a case as that 
might properly be claimed by the tuditcium populi. But here the 
consul was dealing with open, notorious, and confessed traitors, just 
as truly as if they were actually in arms against the state. In such 
an instance there could be no appeal to the tudicitum populi. As it 
was customary for the senate to act by resolution to strengthen the 
consul’s hands in war measures, so it might act under judicial forms 
in the case of these palpable hostes. The tudictum senatus was herein 
but a justifiable extension of the ordinary advisory function of that 
body. Thus, I think, Cicero may have been able plausibly to defend 
his new procedure. 

The senate, to be sure, had already voted that the conspirators 
had acted contra rem publicam (cf. Sall. Cat. 30. 6; 50. 3), but, what- 
ever the moral effect of such a censure, it had no legal force, and the 
consul does not once refer to it. I do not think that it could have 
been of any influence in the formulation of the new principle or of 
the new procedure. 

How wide a preliminary campaign of argument Cicero carried 
on in private among the senators in behalf of his “short way with 
dissenters’’ it is impossible to say. Very likely he carried on none 
at all, but, knowing the Roman mind, was more anxious to establish 
the precedent of actual accomplishment than to run the risk of 
argument about constitutional principles. In the absence of a 
formal judicial determination that the accused persons were not 
citizens but hostes, it would have been awkward to be reminded that 
there is a clear distinction between the animus hostilis, which may be 
inferred, and the status hostilis, which must be legally adjudicated. 
Of course Cicero claims in behalf of his principle that it had numquam 
in hac urbe been otherwise, but that is mere buncombe for the ears 
of groundlings. He also asserts that Caesar and his friends concede 
the validity of the whole thing. Of course Caesar does nothing of 
the kind. If we may trust Sallust’s account of his speech (Cat. 51, 
passim), Caesar repeatedly called attention to the unprecedented 
character of the proceedings and to the fact that they were plainly 
in the face of the laws. More than that he could hardly venture to ἡ 
do, because it would bring down upon him the wrath of his virulent 
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foes (cf. Sall. Cat. 49; Suet. Zul. 17) and thus defeat the object he 
had in view—to save the lives of the wretched culprits (if it were 
possible), not because they did not deserve the severest penalty, but 
because to defeat a death sentence would be to salvage something for 
his party’s position. If Cicero could propose one new prmciple, 
Caesar could propose another, that of perpetual imprisonment as 
& punishment for treason. 

What the rest of the senate, or rather, the majority, thought 
about the matter is not so clear. Very likely the conservatives 
cared nothing at all about theory, but were convinced that these 
criminals deserved death, and the consul evidently needed their 
votes to brace him up to see the thing through. 

But it may justly be remarked that Cicero does not always speak 
as if the senate were a competent court acting in this matter. In 
the fourth speech in Catilinam the tone is, “‘ Express your convictions 
without fear or favor: I purpose, indeed, to act on your advice and 
decision, but you are not to have the least compunctions on my 
account; I am ready and able to shoulder the responsibility.”’. This 
is not the language of a judge presiding over a court, but of a consul 
presiding over the senate, in full knowledge that he must be answer- 
able alone for his ultimate action. So also in his speech pro Sulla 
(c. 33), offered a chance to plead the responsibility of the senate, 
Cicero defiantly takes it all upon himself. This latter incident may 
be briefly dismissed as a mere bit of oratorical color. As regards 
the former, it may be said that Cicero could hardly expect to be able 
to hold, in the face of the novelty of his tudicium senatus, that the 
presiding magistrate was freed from personal responsibility by being 
legally bound to execute the verdict of the jury, as was the case in 
an established court. That immunity might be won for the future, 
if the present case became a recognized precedent, but it was too 
early yet to expect it. 

Cicero had thus attempted to forge a new weapon that I think 
he hoped would prove an effective implement of defense in the hands 
of his party against the growing power of the commonalty. But 
it did not save either himself or his order. Metellus Nepos the 
tribune silenced him on the ground that he had sent Roman citizens 
to death without permitting appeal to the people, and the tribune 
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Clodius later proceeded effectively against him before the comitia 
on the same ground. Evidently his new invention proved but a 
broken reed. Nothing had been heard of it before his day, nothing 
was heard of it afterward. It is perhaps significant of his later 
recognition of its utter futility that in his De oratore (55 B.c.) and 
Partitio oratoria (46-45 B.c.) he does not represent it as forming the 
basis of a defense for Opimius (cf. p. 43). 

But Mommsen tried to bring Citero’s stillborn principle of 
constitutional law to life as after all the underlying principle of all 
the Roman centuries, just as Cicero had pretended to Catiline that 
it was. And plenty of other writers on Roman law and constitution 
have been content to follow Mommsen in this. I think that he 
nowhere systematically argued the grounds for the theory he adopted, 
but he could have founded his belief on nothing earlier than these 
references in Cicero, unless also upon the etymological suggestions 
of perduellio as a general term for treason, which I have sufficiently 
discussed above. Nowhere from the very beginnings of the Roman 
state down to 63 B.c. is there the slightest indication in fact or 
reasonable inference that anyone had already held the theory then 
propounded, and it is extremely improbable that it could have 
existed without leaving some traces behind it. Moreover, it is 
irrational in itself. A citizen does not put himself out of the com- 
munity by the act of grievously sinning against it. He does not 
become an actual foreign enemy because he acts like one, nor does 
the community need to hold such a theory about him before it can 
proceed to visit condign punishment upon him. If he is actually 
in arms, it may kill him on the spot. It may on his legal conviction 
punish him as an enemy. Doubtless his moral culpability dates 
back to the time of his offense, but in the eye of the law he is a citizen 
until he is declared otherwise by the verdict of a competent court. 
The case with the community is precisely the same in essence as with 
the family. A son commits an offense that brings him under the 
active operation of the patria potestas. The pater familias proceeds 
against him not on the theory that he is not a member of the familia, 
but on the theory that he is. On no other theory does punishinent 
rest: against attack by foreign foes there is swift recourse to extra- 
judicial defense; no appeal to ordinary court procedure is necessary. 
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Indeed, the very recognition of prouocatio through all the early 
period is sufficient to prove that no theory coexisted with it that a 
traitor tpso facto lost civic rights from the moment of his crime; for 
of course a hostis never could have had a status before a Roman 
court, and accordingly prouocatio in cases of treason under this theory 
never could have been recognized. 

I have occasionally wondered that someone, if not Mommsen 
himself, has not espoused the proposition that there were two rival 
theories held in the Roman commonwealth: one that of the aristo- 
cratic party, that a citizen becomes 8 hastis by and from the moment 
of his act of treason; the other that of the democrats, that a citizen 
becomes a hostts only by and from the moment of legal condemnation 
for treason. It is needless to say that I do not believe that such a 
view could be maintained against the overpowering silence of literary 
and historical tradition, but I am willing to make anyone a present 
of it. 

But it is only fair to mention, even though briefly, two or three 
passages from the later jurists that appear to have contributed 
somewhat to Mommsen’s adoption of Cicero’s theory, because they 
suggest a retroactive dating of penalties for treason to the moment 
of the crime. In Dig. xlviii. 4. 11 a statement is quoted from Ulpian 
[{228 a.p.] on the lex Iulia maitestatis, in which he says: 18 qut in 
reatu decedit, integrt status decedit: exstinguitur enim crimen mortal- 
tlate: nist forte quis mavestatis reus fuit: nam hoc crimine nist a 
successoribus purgetur, hereditas fisco uindicatur. plane non quisquis 
legis Iuliae matestatis reus est in eadem condicione est, sed qut perduel- 
lionts reus est hostil: antmo aduersus rem publicam uel principem 
animatus; ceterum δὲ quis ex alta causa legis Iuliae maiestatis reus sit, 
morte crimine liberatur. That is, the penalty of confiscation of 
property on conviction of treason is not avoided by the death of the 
defendant in the case of the more serious forms of the crime, those 
that betray the spirit of a foreign foe toward state or prince; for 
the trial may proceed post mortem, and the heirs must secure a verdict 
of acquittal or forfeit the estate to the fiscus. In the category of 
aliae causae legis might be reckoned the crime, for example, of melting 
up a statue of the emperor that had been duly dedicated (c. 6). 
The penalty of the more serious offense is indeed apparently 
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retroactive, and Septimius Seuerus, in the interest of the fiscus, made 
it more definitely so, ruling that in case of conviction the forfeiture 
‘ applied to all the property held by the criminal at the commission 
of the offense, subsequent alienation and manumission not being 
recognized (cf. Modestinus [ca. 250 a.p.] in Dig. xlviii. 2. 20, adeo ut 
diuus Seuerus ef Antoninus rescripserint ex quo quis aliquod ex his 
causis [sc. repetundarum et matestatis] crimen contraxit nihil ex bonis 
suis alienare aut manumittere eum posse). The penalty of forfeiture 
is manifestly of such a character that it was possible in the interest 
of a hungry jfiscus to make it apply as from the moment of the crime, 
when the guilt was incurred, while bodily penalties were not sus- 
ceptible of being made thus retroactive. But there is not the slight- 
est intimation that the forfeiture differs in essence from a fine, or 
proceeds from a theory, even so late in the Empire, that a traitor or 
an embezzler or extortioner loses ipso facto his civic rights from the 
moment of his crime. 

Nor is there support for Mommsen’s theory to be found in the 
rule about the loss of civic rights by a deserter to the enemy (Callis- 
tratus (temp. Seuert] in Dig. iv. 6. 14, nam transfugis nullum credendum ᾿ 
est beneficium tribut, quibus negatum est postliminium). Here again 
a perfectly practical issue is involved. The culprit flees the country, 
remains over the border, and is formally and by due process of 
discipline adjudged a deserter. The fugitive by his own voluntary 
act and choice has put himself beyond the grasp and privilege of the 
law, which proceeds to determine the existing fact; but in the law 
itself there is not the least intimation that the penalty does not date 
entirely from the moment when the fact is legally determined. 

I know of no other possible support for Mommsen’s theory. It 
should not have commanded the following that it appears to have had. 
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NON-ODYSSEAN WORDS FOUND IN THE ILIAD 
By Joun A. Scorr 


The favorite chorizontic argument is based on vocabulary, and 
the confident assumption is made that Homeric books, when thus 
tested, are made to reveal important differences in culture, as well 
as in time and in place of origin. 

The number of non-Odyssean words found in the Iliad is very 
great, as there are 1,471 such words. This list has been made by 
omitting all numerals, all comparatives or superlatives when the 
positive is found or the reverse, all adverbs when the adjective is 
found or the reverse, all compounds when the simple is found or the 
reverse, also all words of kindred forms and the same general meaning, 
such as τάμνω, τέμνω, τέμω. 

These words are distributed among the books of the Iliad as 
follows: A 170, E 169, Π 164, N 161, Ψ 161, B 145, ᾧ 132, O 126, 
Σ 124, 2.122, 1 107, X 101, A 100, Θ 97, Ρ 92, Ξὶ 86, K 84, Μ 84, 2 83, 
A 82, T 80, T 71, Γ 64, H 59. These numbers, when added, will be 
much in excess of the 1,471 named above, since many of the words 
are used repeatedly. 

The relative frequency of non-Odyssean words in the different 
books of the Iliad is shown in Table I, p. 54. A glance at this 
table will show how little warrant there has been for the assertion 
that I, Καὶ, Ψ, 2, have close and peculiar connections with the Odyssey, 
since no one of these books shows as few non-Odyssean words in 
proportion to its bulk as A nor as many as X. If we strike an average 
between the four books of the Iliad showing the highest proportion 
of non-Odyssean words and the four books showing the lowest 
proportion, we shall find that one non-Odyssean word is found in 
every 6.4 lines, which is exactly the average of such words in 
I, K, ¥, Ὡ. This is what was to be expected in view of the results 
published in the article, ““Odyssean Words Found in But One Book 
of the Iliad,” Class. Phil., V, 42 ff., and should definitely settle the 


myth in regard to the Odyssean character of these four books. 
(CLassicaAL PHILOLOGY ΧΙΠ, January, 1918} 63 
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All parts of the Iliad are essentially uniform in the use of words 
not found in the Odyssey. 

Many of these words fall into easily defined groups as follows: 

1. Standing epithets of gods or heroes not appearing or appearing 
rarely in the Odyssey: ἀγκυλότοξος, ἀγχέμαχος, ἀγχιμαχητής, ἀελλόπος, 
ἀκερσεκόμης, ἀνδρειφόντης, ἀνιπτόποδες, ἀντιάνειρα, βοῶπις, βριῆἧκπνος, 
γλακτοφάγος, γυναιμανής, ἑκατηβελέτης, ἕκατος, ἑκηβόλος, κορυθαίολος, 


TABLE I 
Approximate 
the Iliad |202 Book Each non- 
ord 

, ee 132 611 4.6 
> ae τὴν 124 617 5 

Be acute: 170 848 5 

5 τ τρυ το 101 515 6.1 
Noo eee 161 837 5.2 
Tee ear cae 164 867 5.3 
ΙΝ aN 169 909 5.4 
Bovece ΠΌΛΩΝ δι is 100 544 5.4 
Oo: 161 897 5.5 
Μ΄ 84 471 5.6 
ee ie 97 5.8 
Boeke τ 145 877 6 

Gi a eee 126 746 6 

eee 71 424 6 

ene oe, 86 522 6 

De, 83 520 6.4 
VY ced aes 80 6.4 
: ne ae 122 6.6 
| Re ca eee 107 718 6.6 
κι ρον 84 579 6.9 
Dede ee 64 7.4 
Bio ee 82 611 7.5 
ἘΠ εν ve cantaus 59 8.2 
| ee 92 761 8.3 


κυλλοποδίων, λυκηγενής, μιαιφόνος, ποδάρκης, ποδήνεμος, πολύσκαρθμος, 
σακέσπολος, χρυσάωρ, χρυσόπτερος. To this list might be added 
the standing epithets of lands, cities, rivers, or mountains not men- 
tioned: or rarely mentioned in the Odyssey, e.g., ἀγάννιφος, ἀγάρροος, 
δυσχείμερος, πολυπίδαξ, πολύπκτυχος. 

2. Words referring to bravery, armor, or military affairs: ἀβλής, 
ἄβλητος, ἀγακλεής, aynvopin, ἀδάμαστος, ἀήσυλος, &nrov, αἰχμή, ἀμφί- 
βροτος, ἄντυξ, ἀρηΐίθοος, ἀσπιστῆς, αὐλῶπις, ἀνυτέω, γύαλον, ἕναρα, 
ἐπίκουρος, ζωγρέω, ἡνιοχεύς, ἡνίοχος, θυσσανόεις, θωρηκτής, θὠρηξ, 
ἱπποκορυστής, καυλός, κορυστής, κυδιάνειρα, κωπτήεις, μενεχάρμης, ξυστόν, 
πλήξιππος, στεφάνη, στέφανος, ταγός, ταμεσίχρως, φἀλαγξ, φυλακή, 
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φύλακος, φυλακτήρ, φύλαξ, φάλαρα, χαλκοκορυστής. Although φυλακή 
is not found in the Odyssey, the verb φυλάσσω is repeatedly used. 

3. Practically all words denoting wounding or wounds or the 
healing of wounds. No physician has any part in the action of the 
Odyssey, and the word ἕλκος, “ἃ wound,” so common in the Iliad, is 
not used in the other poem, while οὐτάζω, obraw, avobraros, dvourntl, 
ἄουτος, are rare indeed in the Odyssey. No one seriously wounded in 
the action of the Odyssey recovers, and no one attempts to bring him 
back to life. Every one of the suitors who was wounded died, while 
none of the victors was more than scratched. This explains the 
difference between the position of the physician in the two poems, and 
cannot be used as an argument for diverse authorship or civilization. 
The first groups sent by our government to participate in the present 
war were groups of physicians. There is no war in the Odyssey, and 
the suitors in their fight with Odysseus were not likely to be attended 
by a hospital unit. A physician was of the greatest service in the 
battles of the Iliad, but could have done nothing for the men left 
in the hands of the Cicones, for those eaten by Polyphemus, seized 
by the Laestrygones, transformed by Circe, or slain on the sea by 
the storm from Zeus. 

The nature of the two poems explains the difference in vocabulary 
as far as concerns wounds, armor, fighting; or kindred matters, but 
there are left many non-Odyssean words found in the Iliad which 
cannot be explained by differences in theme, sphere, time, or place, 
and their absence from the Odyssey must be solely due to accident. 
Some such are as follows: 

1. Words expressing family relations: ἄγαμος, ἀνεψιός, abro- 
κασίγνητος, yaddws, danp, διδυμάων, elvdrepes, ἐκυρή, éxupds, μητρυιή, 
μητροπκάτωρ, μήτρως, νόθος, Sap, ὁμογάστριος, Sxarpos, ὀρφανικός, 
παππκάζω, παρακοίτης, τιθήνη, χήρη, χηρόω, χηρωστής. The fact that 
νόθος is not found in the Odyssey might show that at the time of its 
composition illegitimate children were unknown, but Megapenthes 
was such a son of Menelaus, while Odysseus’ own actions and 
those of the suitors prove a certain looseness; or it might be argued 
that in the general laxness no stain attached to the νόθος, but the 
purity of Penelope and the homelife of the Odyssey make such an 
assumption impossible. It is unthinkable that any of the family 
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relations mentioned above could have been unrecognized at the time 
of the composition of the Odyssey. 

. 2. Words for animals, birds, insects, and the like: ἀκρίδες, ἀλκυών, 
βρέφος, γέρανος, ἔγχελυς, ἐρῳδιός, ebAal, κεμάς, κολοιός, xridos, κύκνος, 
κυνάμνυια, μόρφνος, puta, ὄνος, οὐρεύς, ὄφις, περκνός, xrwt, σκύμνος, 
σκὠληξ, στρουθός, σφήξ, τέττιξ, τήθεα, ὕδρος, φασσοφόνος, φήρ, ψάρ. 
To these might be added ἔθειραι, “the long hairs in the tail or mane of 
horses,” γαμφηλαΐ, ‘the jaws of beasts.’”’ The most ardent advocate 
of ‘“expurgation,’’ and the one who builds the highest structure on 
the basis of difference in vocabulary, could hardly assume that the 
Odyssey was written by a poet ignorant of cranes, eels, maggots, flies, 
rabbits, wasps, grasshoppers, crickets, the jaws of lions, and the 
manes of horses, or that for aesthetic or ethical reasons they were 
later expurgated from the poem. 

3. Names of tools and their parts, trades, and metals: ἀμαλλο- 
dernp, ἀξίνη, ἄξων, dpnrhp, ἁρματοκηγός, dpornp, apis, βουλευτής, 
βουπλήξ, δρυτόμος, ἐνετή, exiaowrpov, ἔχματα, ζεύγλη, ζεῦγος, ζυγόδεσ- 
μον, ἦλος, θηρευτής, θηρητήρ, ἴστωρ, κανών, κασσίτερος, κεραμεὺς, κέρα- 
μος, κνῆστις, λάρναξ, λικμάω, λικμητήρ, μάχαιρα, μόλιβος, μολύβδαινα, 
μύλαξ, ξυστόν, οἱἰωνιστής, οἰωνοπόλος, ὄὅλμος, πλήμνη, ῥυμός, σάλπιγξ, 
σκυτοτόμος, στρόμβος, σϑριγξ, σφενδόνη, τάλαντον, in the sense of 
scales, χερνῆτις. 

4. Names of parts or functions of the body and related terms: 
ἀίσθω, ἁγοστός, ἀνάπνευσις, ἀνθερεών, Evoos, ἄσθμα, ἀσθμαίνω, ἀσφά- 
ραγος, βάσκω, βέομαι, βλεμεαίνω, βουβών, βρεχμός, γαίω, γνίξ, 
δάκνω, δειδίσσομαι, δίψα, ἔνδινα, ἐπινεφρίδιος, ἐρυθαίνω, ἠμύω, θέναρ, 
ἱγνύη, ἱνίον, ἰνγμός, κόρση, κρανίον, κύστις, κώληψ, λαπάρη, μετώπιον, 
μισέω, νείαιρα-γαστήρ, νεῦρον, νήδυια, πηδάω, πνεύμων, πρότμησις, 
πτέρνη, ῥάχις, σκάζω, σκέλος, σμῶδιξ, στόμαχος, συνεοχμός, σφυρόν, 
ὑπώπιον, φλέψ, χολάδες, χωλεύω, ὠδῖνες, ὦχρος. It is incredible that 
any of the parts of the human body named above was unused, 
unknown, or unnamed at the time of the composition of the Odyssey. 

The following unrelated words, each of which is used repeatedly 
in the Iliad, but not found in the Odyssey, must have been in use when 
the latter poem was wnitten: ἀεθλεύω, ἀκόρητος, ἀμελέω, ἀμπελόεις, 
ἀντάξιος, ἀρειή, dpwyh, ἀστεροπή, αὐερύω, αὐτόματος, ἀφρός, dw, βηλός, 
βρέμω, βριαρός, βροτόεις, γέφυρα, δάκνω, δαφοινός, διαίνω, ἑανός, 
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ἐλεύθερος, ἑλίκωψ, ἐπίορκος, épeBevvds, ἐρωή, ebrunros, ζάθεος, θήγω, 
θρωσμός, θυμοβόρος, Taos, κάπετος, κατηφείη, κελαδεινός, κλέπτω, 
κλόνος, κονίσαλος, κροκόπεπλος, κυδιάω, μαρμαίρω, μέλπηθρον, μέρμερος, 
μιαίνομαι, μόθος, νηπύτιος, νιφάς, ξυνός, Sbopat, οἰκτείρω, ὄκνος, ὀλιγο- 
δρανέω, ὁμιλαδόν, ὀμίχλη, ὀρθόω, ὀρυκτός, ὄφελος, παμφαίνω, πάσσω, 
περονάω, πευκάλιμος, πολύδακρυς, πρών, ῥαθάμιγξ, péxw, σήπω, σίντης, 
στιχάομαι, τέλειος, τλήμων, τορέω, ὕπαιθα, φηγός, φλεγέθω, φλέγω, 
φλοῖσβος, χάλαζα, χειμάρροος, χραισμέῳ. 

The few illustrations which follow will show how uncertain the 
arguments from vocabulary may become. The noun δίψα is con- 
fined to the Iliad; the verb dupaw, to the Odyssey; the nouns θηρευτής, 
Onpnrhp, θηρήτωρ are in the Iliad only, while the verb θηρεύω is in the 
Odyssey only. This order is reversed in the next pair, for the noun 
xé\ns is found only in the Odyssey, the verb κελητίζω, only in the Iliad. 
The Iliad alone has the noun κλέπτης and the verb κλέπτω, while the 
Odyssey alone has the abstract κλεπτοσύνη. The Odyssey does not 
have the word σφυρόν, but the adjective καλλίσφυρος shows that 
ankles were still known and used when Homer conceived the story 
of the Odyssey. The Iliad alone has ἐλεύθερος, but the words of 
Eumaeus, ‘‘Zeus deprives ἃ man of half of his excellence, when the 
day of slavery takes hold upon him,” show that freedom even then 
was ἃ treasured possession. 

To this long list of words used in the Iliad and not in the Odyssey 
might be added those used in neither poem, but surely known to 
the author of both. Homer has no ἀράχνη, but he knew of spiders, 
since he uses the word ἀράχνιον; no ῥόδον, but he was a lover of roses, 
as the words poddes, ῥοδοδάκτυλος show; no σοφός, but he has σοφίη; 
no νόμος, he has εὐνομίη; no ynpbw, but yipus; neither εὐδαίμων nor 
εὐδαιμονίη, but ὀλβιοδαίμων; no καιρός, but καίριος; no κερδαίνω, 
but κέρδος; no κόραξ, but Κόρακος πέτρη; no μηχανή, but μηχανάω; no 
μόχθος, but μοχθέω. Homer does not have γονεύς, κεραυνόω, ὑμνέω, 
πλουτέω, τέρψις, χαράσσω, but he does have γονή, κεραυνός, ὕμνος, 
πλοῦτος, τέρκω, χαράδρη. The few foregoing words have been 
selected almost at random from those not used by Homer, but repre- 
sented by words of such kindred forms as to leave no doubt that the 
words themselves were familiar to the poet, while such good and 
early Greek words as the following have no similar representatives 
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in Homer, αὖλαξ, ἁβρός, δαπάνη, δρόσος, κοινός, μελέτη, κωμάζω, 
σκληρός. These words are all found in Hesiod and Pindar and, for 
the most part, are of Indo-European origin. 

Hesiod alone has over one thousand words not found in Homer, 
and he uses both the Homeric dialect and meter. Few indeed of the 
words used by Hesiod could have come into being in the brief interval 
between the composition of the Odyssey and the Hesiodic poems. 

There can be no doubt that Homer had control of a vocabulary 
vastly greater than appears in his poems. Nearly one thousand 
words are saved to Homer by a single appearance in the Iliad; most 
of these are unquestioned and must have been in good and frequent 
use at the time of Homer. There are fewer words beginning with y 
in Homer than with any other letter, yet the following ἅπαξ λεγόμενα--- 
ψάμμος, ψεδνός, ψευδάγγελλος, ψευδής, ψευστέω, ψεύστης, ψηλαφάω, 
ψηφίς, ψιάς, ψῦχος, ψύχω, Ywubs—beginning with that letter are as 
well-attested words as there are in Homer. Over one-half of the 
words beginning with y are ἅπαξ λεγόμενα. 

These facts seem to me to take away all force from the reasoning 
of those scholars who object to the use of δεῖ with infinitive and 
subject accusative or of ὡς as a preposition with the accusative, 
because Homer has them each but once, or to λόγος or to ὥστε with 
the infinitive, because they are each used but twice. 


CONCLUSION 


Nothing in Homer is to be rejected on the ground that it is used 
rarely or but once, while even the absence of a word or construction 
is in itself no proof that the word or construction was unknown or out 
of favor. 

We know, for example, that Emerson was not acquainted with 
the “ Kodak,’’ not because he does not employ the word, but because 
we have outside evidence that both the word and the thing came into 
being after his death, but we are not justified in drawing a similar 
conclusion if the word is not found in the writings of Stephen Phillips 
or of Alfred Noyes, and thus similarly Homeric silences, unsupported 
by external evidence, furnish no proof of the poet’s knowledge or 
choice. The use or omission of a word or construction is largely a 
matter of accident, so that statistics can only show us what the poet 
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used; they cannot show the range of his potential vocabulary or 
syntax. We must actually know from some outside source that Homer 
disapproved of, or was ignorant of, the things he does not mention or 
of the constructions he does not use before we can draw any important 
conclusions therefrom. 

The word ὄνος, used but once, is as truly an Homeric word as 
ἵππος, which is used over 460 times, while the word ῥόδον, which is 
not used at all, must have been as familiar to the poet as either. 


NorrHwesTean UNIVERSITY 


THE CONFUSION OF THE INDIRECT QUESTION AND 
THE RELATIVE CLAUSE IN LATIN 


By A. F. Briuoniric# 


It has often been observed that the indirect question and the 
relative clause are sometimes indistinguishable in Latin.' Examples 
like Plautus Amph. 133, “‘Quae illi ad legionem facta sunt memorat 
pater Meus Alcumenae,” are common enough in the Latin of all 
periods. In these examples it is a matter of indifference whether the 
dependent: clauses be regarded as indirect questions or as determina- 
tive relative clauses.2 It is not so generally recognized that the 
indirect question and the relative clause were sometimes actually 
confused. Yet instances of such confusion do occur in the writings 
that have come down to us. See, for example, Cicero Phil. ii. 21. 50: 
“Accipite nunc, quaeso, non ea quae 1086 in se atque in domesticum 
decus impure et intemperanter, sed quae in nos fortunasque nostras, 
id est in universam rem publicam, impie ac nefarie fecerit.” ‘Ea 
quae .... fecerit”’ is apparently a contamination of “ea quae 
.... fecit’”? (determinative relative clause) and “quae... 
fecerit’’ (indirect question). 

Such examples, though not numerous, are interesting in their 
bearing upon text-criticism. Because of failure to recognize this 
kind of confusion, ‘‘emendations” have sometimes been suggested 
or actually adopted. So for the passage just cited Campe proposed a 
change of fecerit to fecit. ‘Ich bin der Ansicht,” he declares, ‘‘ dass 
man sich in diesen Dingen ein Herz fassen... . sollte.’ Of 
Verres Actio 11, iii. 40. 92 (cited p. 63) C. F. W. Mueller remarks: 
‘Miror nemini in mentem venisse . . . . sic corrigere: Audite lit- 
teras quas misit”; and of Phil. xiv. 3. 9 (cited p. 71) he says that 


1Cf., e.g., Kroll, ‘Der lateinische Relativsats,’’ Glotta, III (1910-12), p. δ. 

3 The determinative clause is ‘‘the clause which points out what person or thing 
is meant.”” Cf. Hale, The Cum-Constructions (Ithaca, New York, 1887), p. 85, German 
translation (Leipsig, 1891), p. 94; Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar (Boston, 1903), p. 260, 
n. 1, and p. 294, ἢ. 1. 

s ‘Zu Cicero,”’ Philologue, X (1885), p. 631. 
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Ernesti changes eaque to atque “recte ut videtur.”! In De Div. 
i. 38. 82 (cited p. 70) Mueller reads suni in place of siné. “‘ Nirgends,”’ 
he says, “kann ein abhiangiger Satz, der halb nach einer Frage, halb 
nach einem Relativsatz aussieht, unzweideutig zum ertsen gemacht 
werden, indem man ein vorhergehendes einfaches Pron. dem., auf 
welches sich das Relativum bezége, streicht. Man sagt nicht id 
quod oder id quid gestum sit scio, wenn nicht etwa bei dem letzten 
Beispiel +d so viel sein soll wie tantum, also im Plural: id scio, quae 
gesta sint.’’* 

Although the confusion of the indirect question and the relative 
clause has been noticed by a number of scholars,*? the examples have 
never been collected. In the hope that such a collection might 
have some influence toward establishing a more conservative attitude 
toward our Latin texts, I have brought together all the instances 

that I could find.‘ The collection does not pretend to be complete. 
Doubtless a prolonged search, through manuscripts as well as editions, 
would reveal more instances. The collection includes clear examples 
of confusion and also examples in which the use of the subjunctive 
mood may possibly be otherwise accounted for. The various possi- 
bilities of interpretation are mentioned. Manuscript variations that 
are given in the standard editions are reported. 

1 Critical note on Cic. Rose. Am. 34. 95 (ed. of Cicero’s works [1893-98], Part 11, 
Vol. I, p. 62, line 8). 

* Review of Baiter-Halm, N.J. far Phil. u. Paed., LXX XIX (1864), p. 629. 


δ By Hofmann-Andresen, ‘‘Ausgewahlite Briefe’’ of Cicero (2d ed., 1885), on 
Fam. xi. 28. 2; Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris, 1890), p. 676, n. 3; 
Kraner-Dittenberger, ed. Caesar, Bellum Gallicum (1890), on vii. 3. 3; Sargeaunt, 
ed. Phormto (1914), on va. 845. 

Kroll, op. cit., pp. 4 ff., suggests that Trin. 373, ‘‘Scin tu illum quo genere gnatus 
sit,”” may show confusion of the indirect question and the relative clause. He thinks 
that the sentence arose by contamination of ‘‘Scin tu illum (:) quo genere gnatus est δ᾽ 
and ‘‘Scin tu quo ille genere gnatus sit ?’’ and remarks: ‘‘ Hier mag der erstere Typus 
frihseitig als Relativsats empfunden sein, wenn er es auch urspringlich nicht war”’ 
(p. 5). I see no reason for regarding 7'rin. 373 as anything else than an indirect ques- 
tion with prolepsis (for prolepsis see below, p. 64, n. 1). Furthermore, in Kroll’s 
imaginary example with the indicative mood, ‘‘quo . .. . est’’ would never, it seems 
to me, be felt as a relative clause. Quo genere cannot refer to slum as an antecedent; 
and to supply eo genere would not be natural. 

‘Some of the examples are taken from Mueller’s review of Baiter-Halm (see 
above, n. 2) and cross-references in the critical notes of Mueller’s edition of Cicero; 
Hofmann-Andresen on Fam. xi. 28. 2; Figner, Lezicon Livianum (Leipsig, 1897), 
8.9. audio; Schmals, Lateinische Syntax (4th ed., Munich, 1910), p. 658. The rest 
have been gathered in the course of my own reading of Latin authors. 
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EXAMPLES 
CLASS I. THE ANTECEDENT IS A PRONOUN 
Cic. Phil. ii. 21. 50: 

Accipite nunc, quaeso, non ea quae ipse in se atque in domesticum 
decus impure et intemperanter, sed quae in nos fortunasque nostras, id 
est in universam rem publicam, impie ac nefarie fecerit. 

Cic. Rep. i. 13. 19: 
Ain vero, Phile, iam explorata nobis sunt ea quae ad domos nostras 
quaeque ad rem publicam pertineant? Siquidem, quid agatur in caelo 
quaerimus. 
pertinent m. I, and most editors (but not Mueller). Skutsch, in 
Glotia, IIT (1912), thinks that the rhythm proves that the indicative 
is right. But see below, p. 73. 

Cic. De. Orat. ii. 39. 166: 

Et causas rerum vestigabimus, et ea quae ex causa orta sint, et 
maiora paria minora quaeremus. 

sunt L. 


A little later, in 40. 171, this passage is picked up in the words: “ Ex 
iis autem quae sunt orta de causis.” In the latter passage there is no 
possibility of confusion with the indirect question; and the indicative, 
the regular mood of the determinative clause of fact, is employed. 
Cic. Fam. iii. 10. 11: 
Nunc ea quae a me profecta quaeque instituta sint, cognosce. 


sint M, Mendelssohn, Mueller; sunt G R, Baiter, Wesenbach, 
Tyrrell-Purser (1890). 
Caelius in Cic. Fam. viii. 13. 1: 
Non est enim pugnax in vitiis neque hebes ad id quod melius sit 
intellegendum. 
melius sit M H*, Mueller; est Wesenbach, Tyrrell-Purser. The 
Tyrrell-Purser edition (1890) comments: “The ordinary reading, 
melius sit, probably arose from meliust; no account can be given of 
the subjunctive.” 
Author of Varro R.R. Capitula Libri Primi (Goetz, p. 3): 
De eis quae extra fundum commoda fiant aut incommoda. 


fiant V B; fiunt A, Victorinus, Goetz. 
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Author of Varro R.R. Capitula Libri Primi (Goetz, p. 4): 
De eis quae seri oporteat et quare legumina appellentur. 

appellantur A. 

In all of the foregoing passages the natural meaning of ea quae or 
id quod is ‘‘the things which” or ‘‘that which” (determinative). To 
account for the subjunctive by interpreting ‘‘things which”’ or ‘“‘a 
thing which” (descriptive!) would be forced. Similarly in the 
examples of Classes II and III, given below, to interpret the depend- 
ent clauses as descriptive is either impossible or unnatural. 


CLASS II. THE ANTECEDENT IS A NOUN 


A. Antecedent and pronoun are both objects: 
Cie. Verr. Act. II, iii. 40. 92: 


Audite litteras quas ad Segestanos miserit. Litterae C. Verris. 
Cic. Leg. Manil. 13. 38: 

Itinera quae per hosce annos in Italia per agros atque.oppida civium 
Romanorum nostri imperatores fecerint, recordamini. 

B. Antecedent an object; pronoun a subject: 

Cie. Leg. Agr. I. 8. 25: 

Cum vero scelera consiliorum vestrorum fraudemque legis et 
insidias, quae ipsi populo Romano a popularibus tribunis plebis fiant, 
ostendero, pertimescam, credo, ne mihi non liceat contra vos in contione 
consistere. 

C. Antecedent an object; pronoun neither subject nor object: 

Ter. Adel. 572: 

At nomen nescio 
Illius hominis, sed locum novi ubi sit. 

The first two examples of Class II have sometimes been under- 
stood as indirect questions with an unusual word-order. Thus 
Richter (ed. 1871) and Deuerling (ed. 1884) explain the order in 
Leg. Manil. as emphatic. Sure examples of indirect questions with 
such word-order occur in Plautus: Bacch. 891, ‘Iam dudum hercle 
equidem sentio suspicio Quae te sollicitet’”’; Aul. 778; Cure. 321. 
There seems to be no sure example in Cicero. Commentators on our 


1 For the descriptive clause of fact, with the subjunctive mood, cf. Hale, Cum- 
Constructions, pp. 88 ff., German translation, pp. 98 ff.; Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, 
g¢ 521, 1. 
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Leg. Manil. passage refer to Leg. Manil. 2. 6, “Causa quae sit videtis.”’ 
However, this passage is not parallel. In ‘Causa quae sit,’ causa is 
the subject, and quae is in the predicate. In the present passages, 
quae and quas would modify the nouns. Mueller finds the Verres 
passage difficult, as is shown by his suggested emendation (cf. p. 60). 

All the passages of Class II might conceivably be explained as 
indirect questions with prolepsis or pleonasm.'! In B the subject of 
the indirect question would be “anticipated” as the object of the 
main verb. (Cf., as a typical instance of prolepsis, Men. 519, 
“‘Uxori rem omnem iam ut sit gesta eloquar.’’) In A there would be 
an unusual (and, so far as I know, unrecognized’) sort of prolepsis. 
Not the subject, but the object, of the indirect question would be 
anticipated. Leg. Manil. would be interpreted: ‘‘Remember the 
marches, viz., what marches our generals have made.” In C Ter. 
Adel. may conceivably be an indirect question with pleonasm.’ 
Locum, that is, may pleonastically express the idea of place which is 
contained in ubi sit. The interpretation would be, “I know the 
place, viz., where he is.”’ Still, especially for A and C, it seems over- 
subtle to speak of prolepsis or pleonasm. The difference in feeling 
between “‘Itinera, quae... . fecerint,’” for example, and “‘Itinera 
quae... . fecerunt” must have been, at the most, extremely 
slight. If there is not, in these examples, actual confusion between 
indirect question and relative clause, at any rate the indirect ques- 
tion approaches suspiciously near to the function of the relative 
clause. 


ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE EXAMPLES OF CLASS II 


In the following examples, more easily than in the preceding ones, 
the dependent clauses may be understood as indirect questions, with 
prolepsis or pleonasm. However, these examples, too, may show 
confusion of the indirect question and the relative clause. 


1 For pleonasm and prolepsis, cf. Lindskog, Quaestiones de Parataxi εἰ Hypotaxt 
apud Priscos Latinos (Lund, 1896), pp. 69 ff. and 75 ff. 

3 Tincani, in his edition of Leg. Manil. (1889), comments on our passage from this 
oration: ‘‘detto per prolessi.’”’ However, as he cites 2. 6, ‘‘Causa quae sit,’’ as parallel, 
he seems not to use “ prolessi’’ in the sense in which ‘‘ prolepsis”’ is generally employed. 

2 Lindskog, op. ctt., p. 83, cites this passage as an example of prolepeis, although on 
p. 75 he defines prolepsis as the structure ‘‘ubi subsectus enuntiati secundarii pro obiecto 
primarii ponitur’’ (the italics are mine). 
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(A). 
Varro R.R. iii. 1. 10: 
Haec ad te misi, recordatus de ea re sermones, quos de villa per- 
fecta habuissemus. 
This passage differs from the preceding passages in that the repeti- 
tion of de ea re, in the form de villa perfecta, makes it less inevitable to 
understand the dependent clause as relative. This awkward repeti- 
tion may well cause the hearer to keep his mind in suspense until he 
hears the subjunctive habuissemus. 
(C). 
Cic. Pro Flacco 33. 81: 
Habetis causam inimicitiarum, qua causa inflammatus Decianus ad 
Laelium detulerit hanc opimam accusationem. 
Here the presence of qua causa, after inimicitiarum, has much the 
same effect as de villa perfecta had after de ea re in the preceding 
example. Inimicittarum may seem to the hearer to define causas 
adequately, so that the qua causa clause comes as a surprise and 
causes him to hold his mind open until he hears the subjunctive. 


(B). 
Ter. Hec. 351: 

Omnem rem narrabit, scio, continuo sola soli, 

Quae inter vos intervenerit, unde ortumst initium irae. 
(D). Antecedent in a prepositional phrase; pronoun a subject: 

Cic. Ad Quint. Fratr. i. 2. 16: 

De singulis tamen rebus, quae cotidie gerantur, faciam te crebro 

certiorem. 
In the last two passages the modifiers omnem and singulis affect the 
interpretation in much the same way (though to a less extent) as did 
the modifiers mentioned in the two preceding passages. Their 
presence makes it somewhat easier than it would otherwise be to 
regard the dependent clauses as interrogative. If the clauses are so 
interpreted, there will be an unusual, though not unnatural, sort of 
prolepsis in Quint. Frair. The subject of the indirect question will 
be anticipated, not as the object of the introductory verb (as in the 
usual kind of prolepsis), but as the principal word of a phrase: “TI 
shall keep you informed of all events: what events occur every day.” 
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(C). 
Plaut. Most. 969: 
Scio qua me eire oportet et quo uenerim noui locum. 

loqui P; ‘Pro loci?’”’ Lindsay. This passage differs from Adel. 572, 
cited above, in that the dependent clause precedes the noun with 
which it is connected. On this account it seems a little easier to 
regard the dependent clause in the present passage as interrogative 
than it was in the case of the Adel. example. 


CLASS III. THE ANTECEDENT IS NOT EXPRESSED OR BLSE IS WITHIN THE 
DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


Cic. Inv. ii. 9. 30: 
Quae res harum aliquam rem consequantur, faciles cognitu sunt. 


Edd., including Mueller, emend. 
Cic. Lael. 16. 56: 
Constituendi autem sunt qui sint in amicitia fines et quasi termini 
deligendi. 
Matius in Cic. Fam. xi. 28. 2: 
Nota enim mihi sunt, quae in me post Caesaris mortem contulerint. 


Caes. B.G. vii. 3. 3: 

Nam quae Cenabi oriente sole gesta essent ante primam confectam 
vigiliam in finibus Arvernorum audita sunt. 

Doberenz (ed. 1857) comments: ‘“ Der Conjunktiv weil der Gedanke 
concessiv zu fassen: was doch erst... . ,,oder wiewohl es erst.’’ 
Later editors generally agree. Bond-Walpole (1887) makes an 
additional comment: “If quae essent had been the conjunctive of 
indirect question, auditum est must have stood.”’ This interpretation 
seems improbable to me. I know of just one edition in which the 
passage is explained as a confusion of the relative clause and the 
indirect question—that of Kraner-Dittenberger (1890). 
Livy xxi. 21. 1: 

Hannibal Sagunto capto Carthaginem novam in hiberna concesserat, 
ibique auditis quae Romae quaeque Carthagine acta decretaque forent, 
seque non ducem solum sed etiam causam esse belli, . . . . Hispani 
generis milites convocat. . 

It should be noted that in this example auditis is followed by an 
indirect statement with the infinitive, as well as by the quae-clause. 
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Livy xliv. 30. 12: 

Anicius praetor eo tempore Apolloniae auditis quae in IIlyrico 
gererentur, praemissisque ad Appium litteris, .... triduo et ipse 
in castra venit. 


Sargeaunt, on Phormio 845, remarks that Livy often confuses the 
relative clause with the indicative and the dependent question with 
the subjunctive. Neither Kiihnast nor Riemann appears to have 
noticed such confusion. The few examples which I cite are taken 
from the Fiigner lexicon, 8.0. audio. If this admirable lexicon could 
have been finished, my collection would be more complete. 

Sen. Epist. Mor. vi. 1. 4: 


Incredibilia sunt quae tulerim, cum me ferre non possim. 


Greg. H.F. 5. 36: 
Sed quae contra sacerdotes egerit, altius repetenda sunt. 


In these examples the number and gender of the principal verbs point 
to the interpretation of the dependent clauses as relative. On the 
other hand, the mood of the dependent clauses is appropriate to the 
indirect question and not to the relative clause. The examples 
appear, therefore, like those of the other two classes, to be mixtures of 
relative clause and indirect question. Cic. Inv., for example, seems 
to be a contamination of ‘Quae res... . consequuntur faciles 
cognitu sunt” and “Quae res... . consequantur, facile cognitu 
est.”” It should be noted, however, that there occur in Latin a 
number (in classical Latin apparently only a small number) of pas- 
sages in which. an impersonal verb in an independent clause is 
assimilated in number and gender to some word or words in a depend- 
ent clause, but in which there is no possibility of confusion of indirect 
question and relative clause. Cf. Cic. Leg. Agr. ii. 37. 102, “Quae 
nobis designatis timebatis, ea ne accidere possent, consilio meo ac 
ratione provisa sunt.” It may, then, perhaps be doubted whether 
the occurrence of the examples of our Class III was a result or a 
cause of confusion of indirect question and relative clause. Because 
of the contemporary, or possibly earlier, occurrence of examples of our 
other two classes, the former supposition seems the more probable one. 


1Cf. Schmals, Lateinteche Syntax, p. 658; Hofmann-Andresen on Cic. Fam. 
xi. 28. 2. . 
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ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE EXAMPLES 


There are other passages which resemble those quoted but in 
which the subjunctives may, with varying degrees of probability, be 
due to indirect discourse, to attraction, or to the influence of an 
infinitive. 

I, INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
(Class ITT) 
Cic. Phil. vi. 1. 1: 


Audita vobis esse arbitor, Quirites, quae sint acta in senatu, quae 
fuerit cuiusque sententia. 


Livy xxix. 21. 1: 

Alii, auditis quae Romae acta essent, in exilium Neapolim euntem 
forte in Q. Metellum, unum ex legatis, incidisse et ab eo Regium vi retrac- 
tum tradunt. 


Ter. Phorm. 876: 
Sed me censen potuisse omnia 
Intellegere extra ostium, intus quae inter sese ipsi egerint ἢ 


Sargeaunt considers this passage an example of confusion of indirect 
question and relative clause. See his note on vs. 845 (cited p. 70). 
Cato in Fronto, correspondence with M. Antonius i. 2 (near end): 
Maiorum bene facta perlecta: deinde quae ego pro republica fecissem 
leguntur. 


(Class II, B) 
Plaut. Rud. 353: 
Am. Ex malis multis metuque summo 


Capitalique ex periculo orbas auxilique opumque huc 
πῶλον ad se venerea haec sacerdos me et Palaestram. 


Tr. “ἧς ‘ate : Sed istuc periclum perlubet quod fuerit vobis scire. 
(Class I) 
Plaut. Trin. 207: 


Quod quisque in animo habet aut habiturust sciunt: 
Sciunt id quod in aurem rex reginae dixerit; 

Sciunt quod Iuno fabulatast cum love; 

Quae neque futura neque sunt, tamen illi sciunt. 
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Some editors change id quod to quid; so Ritschl (1884) (following 
Reiz and Hermann) and Freeman and Sloman (1890). Goetz- 
Schoell (1901) places { before id. Brix-Niemeyer, ed. 1888, com- 
ments: “Der potentiale Konjunktiv neben den Indikativen wenig 
wahrscheinlich, man schreibt iibrigens gewéhnlich quid.” In the 
Brix-Niemeyer ed. of 1907 the comment is: ‘‘Einmal im Potentialis 
‘dixerit,’ dann in strikter Behauptung ‘fabulatast.’ ”’ 
Ter. Adel. 236: 


Iamne enumerasti id quod ad te rediturum putes? 


Spengel (1905) and others remark that rediturum putes is pleonastic, 
being equivalent to rediturum sit. The use of the subjunctive, 
however, is not explained. 

In the last four examples, if there is indirect discourse, it is of the 
‘informal’? kind.!. The meaning would be, for Cato: ‘Then the 
deeds were read which, it was said, I had performed for the state.” 
Rud. would mean: “1 am very eager to know about the danger which, 
as you say, you have experienced.”’ The meaning of Trin. would be: 
“They know that which, as they say, the king has whispered into the 
queen’s ear.”” In Adel. 236 the idea of indirectness would be ex- 
pressed, pleonastically, both by the subjunctive mood and by the 
verb putfare.? 

In the following example I think it very probable that the sub- 
junctives are due to informal indirect discourse: Cic. Cato Maitor 
xxi. 78. ‘‘Demonstrabantur mihi praeterea quae Socrates supremo 
vitae die de immortalitate animorum disseruisset, is qui esset 
omnium sapientissimus oraculo Apollinis iudicatus.’”’ It seems more 
likely that the mood of both disseruisset and esset is due to informal 
indirect discourse, than that ‘‘Demonstrabantur ... . quae . 
disseruisset’’ shows confusion of the indirect question and’ the 
relative clause, and that esset is attracted into the subjunctive. 


1 For informal indirect discourse, cf. Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, ἃ 535, la. 


8 Cf. the use of dicere in the subjunctive in Cic. Pad. ii. 3. 7: ‘ Litteras, quas me 
sibi misisse diceret, recitavit,’’ and Verr. Act. II, v. 7. 17: ‘‘ Nominat iste servum, quem 
magistrum pecoris esse diceret’’ (mentioned by Frank, ‘‘ The Influence of the Infinitive 
upon Verbs Subordinated to It,”"” AJP, XXV [1904], p. 431, note). Similar, and prob- 
ably more frequent, is the pleonastic use of extstimo and dico in clauses of quoted reason. 
Cf. Hale-Buck, § 535, 2a. 
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Il. ATTRACTION 
(Class I) 
Ter. Phorm. 845: 

Sed ego nunc mihi cesso, qui non umerum hunc onero pallio 

Atque hominem propero invenire, ut haec quae contigerint sciat. 
This example, because of the position of contigerint between sciat 
and ut, may very well be an instance of attraction. See Frank, 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin (Lancaster, Pa., 1904), pp. 36 and 
46. Sargeaunt, however, remarks, ad loc.: ‘“‘The confusion between 
a relative clause with the indicative and a dependent question with 
the subjunctive is common and natural enough.’” 


(Class IT, B) 
Cic. De Oraé. 11. 61. 248: 


Nunc exponamus genera ipsa summatim quae 
risum maxime moveant. 


(Class ITT) 
Varro Sententiae 137 (Riese, ed. Saturae, p. 271): 
Non tam quae prosint, quam quae attineant, considerentur. 
prosint Paris. 8542; prosunt A P. 


Livy xxv. 13. 9: 
Qui cum auditis quae ad Capuam agerentur, inter se comparassent, 
ut alter in Campaniam exercitum duceret, Fulvius .... Beneventi 


moenia est ingressus. 


Ill. INFLUENCE OF AN INFINITIVE 
(Class I) 
Lucil. 1329: 


Virtus est, homini scire id quod quaeque habeat res; 
Virtus, scire, homini rectum, utile, quid sit honestum. 


Cic. De Div. i. 38. 82: 
Neque nostra nihil interest scire ea quae eventura sint. 
1 Elmer, in his edition (1895), comments: ‘‘ The subjunctive is probably due to the 
influence of sciat; but it would be possible in such familiar speech to regard the quae as 


interrogative instead of relative: ‘that he may know of all this, vis., what has hap- 
pened.’’’ The latter interpretation seems unnatural to me. 
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stint A V B, Christ, Baiter-Halm; sunt H, Mueller. The same 
passage occurs in il. 49. 102 (with futura in place of eventura), where 
A and V have sunt, A? and B sint. Christ and Baiter-Halm read 
stint; Mueller sunt. 
Cic. De Div. ii. 51. 105: 
At nostra interest scire ea quae eventura sint. 


stint codd., Chnst, Baiter-Halm; sunt Mueller. 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 3. 9: 

Refugit animus, patres conscripti, eaque dicere reformidat quae 
L. Antonius in Parmensium liberis et coniugibus effecerit. 

Cic. De Orat. iii. 6. 25: 

Sed priusquam illa conor attingere, quibus orationem ornari atque 
illuminari putem, proponam breviter quid sentiam de universo genere 
dicendi. 

Greg. Vit. Patr. xvii (5): 
Sed nec hoc silere putavi, quod eidem de regibus Francorum a 
Domino sit ostensum. 
fust (2. 3). 
Greg. De Virt. S. Iul. 36 (579. 6): 
Sed nec hoc silere puto, quod in nocte illa sit gestum. 


(Class II, C) 
Vegetius, Mulom. i. 1. 2: 
Causas itaque, ex quibus aegritudines generentur, et signa, per quae 
qualitas earundem possit agnosci, curas etiam, quarum medela sanitas 
revocetur, per ordinem indicare tentabimus. 


The probability that the subjunctive is due to the influence of the 
infinitive is stronger in some of these examples than in others.! 


41 According to Frank, ‘‘ The Influence of the Infinitive upon Verbs Subordinated to 
It,”” AJP, XXV, pp. 428 ff., this explanation would be more probably correct for Luci. 
and the De Div. passages than for Phil. and De Orat. The former examples fall into 
¥rank’s Group I (see pp. 432, 433, 436 ff.); moreover, the subjunctives are in generaliz- 
tng determinative clauses (p. 444). De Orat., and probably Phil., belong to Frank's 
Group II (pp. 432 and 438 ff.); besides, the subjunctives are in particular (or ‘' pre- 
cise’’) determinative clauses, and so, if Frank is right, are not very liable to ‘‘attrac- 
tion’’ (p. 444). 

I do not know what were the habits of Gregory and Vegetius with regard to the 
use of the subjunctive by ‘‘attraction.”"” Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, p. 676, 
n. 3, mentions the example from S. Jul. as showing confusion of relative clause and 
indirect question. It seems to me that the Vegetius passage also is probably an 
example of confusion. ; 
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However, since ‘‘attraction’’ by the infinitive is of somewhat rare 
occurrence,! there is at least a possibility that the use of the subjunc- 
tive in every one of these passages is due to confusion between 
relative clause and indirect question. 


CONFUSION OF THE INDIRECT QUESTION AND THE SUBSTANTIVE 
QUOD-CLAUSE 


Somewhat akin to our examples of the confusion of indirect ques- 
tion and relative clause is the following passage* (Cic. Ad. vii. 11. 3): 


Per fortunas! quale tibi consilium Pompeii videtur? Hoc quaero, 
quod urbem reliquerit. 


Tyrrell-Purser translates: ‘‘What I ask you is the meaning of his 
leaving.”’” No explanation of the mood has ever, to my knowledge, 
been given. The use of the subjunctive seems to me to be due to 
confusion with the indirect question. What we have is a contamina- 
tion of the substantive quod-clause of fact, with the indicative, and 
an indirect question like the one in “Hoc quaero, cur urbem reli- 
querit” (I ask about this: namely, why he left the city). Or, to put 
the matter a little differently, the presence of quaero, a verb which 
is often accompanied by an indirect question, gives rise, in this 
instance, to the illogical use of the mood of the indirect question. 


THE INFLUENCE OF METER OR RHYTHM 


For those of our passages which occur in poetry or in rhythmical 
prose writings the question suggests itself, whether the rhythm has 
any influence upon the mood use. Nine of our examples are in verse.* 
Three of these (Adel. 236, Phorm. 876,‘ and Phorm. 8459) could be 
changed to the indicative without any effect upon the meter. To 
change the subjunctives in Ter. Adel. 572 and Lucil. 1329 to indica- 


1 Οἱ. Frank, op. cté., p. 446. 
2 I am indebted to Professor Shipley for this example. 


ὃ Plaut. Most. 969, Rud. 353, Trin. 207; Ter. Adel. 572, Hec. 351, Phorm. 876, 
Adel. 236, Phorm. 845; Lucil. 1329. 


«For Terence’s use of the ending -¢runé in the third person plural, perfect indica- 
tive, see Lindsay, Latin Language (Oxford, 1904), p. 532. 
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tives would introduce hiatus.! In the other examples such a change 
would interfere still more seriously with the meter. It seems, then, 
as if metrical convenience had sometimes co-operated with the tend- 
ency to confuse the indirect question and the relative clause, to bring 
about the use of the subjunctive. 

Of the prose passages only those from Cicero have been con- 
sidered in this connection. In eleven* of our Cicero passages, the 
rhythm would be unchanged if the indicative were used; and in one the 
sentence rhythm would be affected, but not the clausula.*? In two 
passages, Leg. Manil. 13. 38 and Verr. Act. II, iii. 40. 92, the sub- 
junctive yields a decidedly better clausula‘ than the indicative 
would yield. The Leg. Manil. passage is especially interesting, since, 
as Cicero himself says,’ this oration is highly artistic. In one 
example, Rep. i. 13. 19, the subjunctive yields a clausula decidedly 
inferior to that which the indicative would have afforded. But 
this example is in a question; and in questions, Professor Shipley tells 
me, Cicero is not so partial to the ‘“clausulae verae” as he is in 
statements. In one passage, Phil. xiv. 3. 9, the subjunctive produces 
a clausula which is somewhat less often used than that which the 

indicative would produce.’ Finally, in two passages the subjunctive 


1 There is probably no parallel for such an example of hiatus in either Terence 
or Lucilius. Cf. Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 209; Marx, ed. Lucilius (1904); Index 
Grammaticus Metricus, 8.0. ‘‘ hiatus.’’ 

* The passages are: De Orat. ii. 39. 166; Fam. iii. 10.11; Leg. Agr. i. 8. 25; Quint. 
Fratr.i. 2.16; Inv. ii. 9.30; Lael. 16.56; Phil. vi. 1.1; the three passages from De Div.; 

* Pro Flacco 33. 81. 

¢In both Leg. Mant. and Verr. the subjunctive yields - - —|—~~-, Zielinski’s 
V33 (‘Das Clauselgesets,’’ Philologus, Supplementband IX [1904], 652), one of the 
**clausulae verac”’ (op. cif. pp. 603 ff.). For the clausula which would result from the 
use of the indicative (= — — | — — —), see op. cit., pp. 604 ff. and 729 ff. This is one 
of Zielinski’s ‘‘clausulae selectae’’ and is used to produce a heavy effect. Such an 
effect would not be desirable in our two passages, as the concluding words are not 
emphatio. 

*Orator 102. Cf. also Zielinski, Der constructive Rhythmus in Ciceros Reden 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 68. 

¢ The subjunctive yields one of the ‘‘clausulae pessimae”’ (P. 2). The indicative 
would have yielded one of the verae (V27, ‘‘Clauselgesets,”’ p. 652). 

™The subjunctive gives us L2!y (‘‘Clauselgesets,” p. 658), while the indica- 
tive would have given Ll!y (p. 620). The former clausula occurs 32 times in the 
Philtppice and 119 times in all the orations. The latter occurs 44 times in the Philippics 
and 242 times in all the orations (loct citats). 
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yields clausulae which occur somewhat more often than those which 
would have resulted from the use of the indicative.’ 

It appears, then, that, for the most part, Cicero’s feeling for 
rhythm has nothing to do with the occurrence of the subjunctive in 
our examples. In a few cases, however, the tendency’ to use certain 
rhythms may have co-operated with the tendency to confuse indirect 
question and relative clause, to bring about the use of the sub- 
junctive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the passages cited these conclusions are, it seems to me, to 
be drawn: The indirect question and the relative clause were occa- 
sionally confused by Latin authors, and, among the rest, by Cicero. 
Such confusion ‘is never a just reason for suspecting a manuscript 
reading. Mueller’s theory that clauses lying midway between indi- 
rect questions and relative clauses are never used after demonstrative 
pronouns (see p. 61) is disproved by the examples of our Class I. 


Frances Sour ScHoo, 
Mounr Carrouu, ILL. 


1In Phil. ii. 21. 60 either the subjunctive or the indicative would yield a “ clausula 
vera.”’ The subjunctive gives us clausula V28 (‘‘Clauselgesets,"’ p. 652); the indi- 
cative would give us V18(p. 615). The former clausula occurs 133 times in the 
Philippice and 666 times in all the orations. The latter clausula occurs 36 times in 
the Philippics and 256 times in all the orations. In De Orat. ii. 61. 248 the clausula 
which the subjunctive gives us is L1*y (Ὁ. 620). The indicative would have given LA3y 
(p. 710). The former clausula occurs 176 times in the orations; the latter 9 times. 

*For the psychology of Cicero's use of rhythm cf. Zielinski, Der constructive 
Rhythmus, pp. 13 ff. Cicero did not, of course, say to himself: ‘‘In order to secure a 
good clausula I will confuse the indirect question and the relative clause.”” He was 
not conscious of preferring certain clausulae to others (see Der constructive Rhythmus, 
p. 15), and in all probability he was not conscious of confusing the indirect question 
and the relative clause. Otherwise, by employing a different word-order—in Leg. 
Mani., ‘‘quae itinera’’ in place of ‘‘itinera quae’’—or by making some other easy 
change, he could have produced the desired rhythmical effect while using a regular 
indirect question. 

ὃ Mueller made this observation in 1864 (see p. 61, ἢ. 2), but was still influenced by 
it in his edition of Cicero’s works. Cf., e.g., his critical notes on De Div. i. 38.82 and 
on Rose. Am. 34. 95. 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, and prepared 
under the supervision of Cart D. Bucx.! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 4 
Worps wita GENITIVE IN -tros, -«ros, -pros? 
By Caru Ὁ. Buck 
GENITIVE IN -ἰτὸς 


The addition of ¢ to roots ending in ¢, just as to other roots (cf. 
C.P. 12. 173), or to noun-stems in 7, has yielded a few stems in -tr-, 
but no distinctive or productive type. 

dais from the root of datw is similar to Sanskrit feminine abstracts 
like stul- ‘praise,’ from the root stu- ‘praise.’ The word is almost 
confined to poetic use, and is perhaps more specifically Ionic.* 

The rare Ats, an adjective ‘smooth’ in Hom. Ns πέτρη and in 
σινδὼν Nis of a Samian inscription, SGDI. 5702. 19, in Homer also 
used substantively of ‘smooth linen’ (Airt, Aira), is a verbal adjective, 
standing to Atrés in the same relation as -SAns to -βλητός, -γὙνώς to 
γνωτός, etc., and formed from the root seen in λεῖος, ἀλίνω, Lat. lind, 
etc.‘ 

The neuter μέλι represents an IE. *melit, reflected also by Goth: 
milih ‘honey’ (o-stem), and perhaps indirectly by Lat. mel, mellis 
(*melit to *melid, whence gen. *mel(1)des, melliz; cf. Walde, Lat. Et. 
Wtb.? s.v. with references; otherwise Sommer Hdb. d. lat. Sprache? 
357, Erldut. 107). This *melit is doubtless an IE. extension of 
an i-stem with the same ¢ that is seen in neuters like γάλα, γάλακτος, 
Lat. lac, lactis, beside yAdyos, or, confined to the nominative- 
accusative, in Skt. yakrét ‘liver,’ cakrt ‘dung.’ The numerous com- 
pounds of μέλι are all late, and with the exception of οἐνομέλι, 

1 See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


3 Thoee with genitive in -vros, forming classes of larger extent, are reserved for 
later treatment. 


3 Cf. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 104. 

4Cf. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 88 ff. 

δ Cf. Brugmann, Grd.? 2. 1. 428. 
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Polyb.+, are rare technical names employed by medical writers, 
etc. (see Word-List). 

The other neuter, σταίς (or σταῖς) ‘dough,’ gen. σταιτός, is of 
obscure history. Its most probable connection is with Olr. tis 
‘dough,’ OBulg. tésto ‘dough,’ OEng. baésma ‘yeast,’ all pointing to 
*taist.1 If we assume a Greek ἔσταιστ-, either representing a 
collateral form (cf. στέγος, τέγος and the like), or with o due to the 
influence of στέαρ (στέαρ and grails are sometimes confused in use), 
this might well result in nom.-acc. σταῖς, but gen. σταιτός from 
*cravorés by dissimilation similar to that seen in Lat. steti. 

χάρις, with r-inflection from Homer on, except for acc. χάριν, 
represents a probably inherited extension of an 7-stem, similar to 
that seen in the (unrelated) Skt. harit- beside hari- ‘yellowish.’ The 
i-stem still prevails in the accusative singular (χάριτα is confined to 
a few occurrences in poetry and two in Herodotus, one in Xenophon; 
ef. Kithner-Blass 1. 413), in the old derivative xapl-ers, in the first 
member of early compounds (contrast χαρι-δότης ἢ. Hom. with 
xaptro-d6rns Plut.), including all such proper names as Χαρι-γένης, 
Χαρι-μένης, etc., and also, in most dialects, in the second member of 
the proper names in -χαριξ. 

The appellative compounds, like εὔχαρις, neut. εὔχαρι, follow the 
same inflection as χάρις, e.g., εὐχάριτες Xen., Plut., etc. (but once 
dat. sg. ἄχαρι Hdt. 1. 41). 

The proper names in -xapis are inflected precisely like those in 
-πολις, namely, gen. -ios in Attic and West Ionic, elsewhere gen. 
-ἰος, e.g., Att. Εὐχάριδος, but Boeot. dat. Εὔχαρι,---Δημοχάριδος at 
Cumae, but Δαμοχάριος in Cos, Crete, Πρωτοχάριος at Samos, Θευχά- 
pos at Delphi, Δωριχάριος, etc. at Rhodes. The only instance of 
r-inflection is ᾿Επιχάριτος (woman’s name) Dio Cass. 62. 27. 

The fondness of Rhodes for names in -xapts is noticeable, a third 
of all those quotable occurring there only. Most are men’s names, 
but ‘Exlxapis is a woman’s name in Boeotian and elsewhere, Εὔχαρις 
likewise a woman’s name in Boeotian and a ship’s name at Athens 
(see Word-List). Very probably -xapis was restricted to women’s 
names in Boeotian (for ᾿Αντίχαρις of an epitaph may also be a woman), 


1 Roswadowski, Quaest. gram. et etym. 1. 34; Lidén JF. 19. 353; Pedersen, Kelt. 
Sprachen 1. 56. 
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and perhaps in some other dialects, beside the more usual -χαρῆης in 
men’s names, e.g., masc. ᾿Ἐπιχάρης, fem. "Extxapts. The only certain 
instances of men’s names in -xapts in continental Greece are Δαμόχαρις 
(Lac., Arc.), and Θεόχαρις (Ath., Delph., Arc.). Ζώχαρις and Ὀνησί- 
xapts are the fathers of Athenians (Σωκράτης Zwxdpws ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
Κτησίας ᾿Ονησιχάριδος ᾿Αθηναῖος) and perhaps themselves Athenians. 
But one suspects that all these may be of Eastern descent. 

The original stem of θέμις, Θέμις is θεμιστ-,ῖ as in Hom. θέμιστα, 
θέμιστες, Θέμιστος, Θέμιστι, etc., also Thess. Θέμισστι IG. 9. 2. 1236, 
Θέμιστο(ς) SGDI. 1557, elsewhere preserved only in derivatives and 
compounds, as θεμιστεύω, θεμιστεῖος, Θεμιστοκλῆς, etc. The isolated 
type of inflection was given up in favor of one or another of those 
common to nominatives in -ts, namely, gen. -ws in Ionic (Θέμιος 
Hdt. 2. 50), -dos in Attic (Θέμιδος Aesch.+), or -tros. This last, 
after the analogy of χάρις, χάριτος, occurs in Pindar (Θέμιτος, θέμιτες, 
θέμισσι, θέμιν) and Bacchylides (Θέμιτος, 14. 55), also in a Boeotian 
inscription (Ogurt, 10. 7. 1816. 2). The grammarians refer to it as 
Doric (Choerob. 1. 154. 35, 197. 19), and, while this might be owing 
merely to its occurrence in Pindar, I believe that they were right, 
and that, especially in view of ᾿Αρτάμιτος (see following), the type 
θέμιτος was a West-Greek characteristic and is to be viewed as such, 
not as a Boeotianism,? in Pindar. Unfortunately the word is not 
quotable from Doric inscriptions.® 

The proper names in -Geuts have the same inflection as those in 
“πολις, -xapts, etc. (above, p. 76), eg., gen.. Att. ᾿Απολλοθέμιδος, 
᾿Αναξιθέμιδος (in Delian inscriptions with Att. -ἰδος or Ion. -ws, 
for the same person, as IG. 11. 2. 111, 118), but Rhod. Δαμοθέμιος, 
Ther. Θεοθέμιος, Ion. Ξενοθέμιος, etc. The only exceptions noted 


1 θεμι-στ-, a compound whoee second element belongs to the root στᾶ-. Cf. 
Fraenkel, Glotta 4. 25 ff. 

2 Sadee, De Boeot. tit. dial. 102, thinks θέμιτος in Pindar is a Boeotianism, and 
likewise Fraenkel, Glotia 4. 23, who adds that Bacchylides copied Pindar. But it has 
yet to be shown that Pindar has any Boeotian forms which are not also common to 
epic, Lesbian, or Doric poetry, except the rare ἐν with accusative and τά ‘why ?’. 
Cf. Thumb, Hab. d. griech. Dial. 214 ff., Wackemagel, Glotta 7, 205. 

* It is possible that Arcadian also, in which there are other West-Greek elements, 
had the inflection θέμιτος. But ᾿Αριστοθέμιτος in an inscription of the second cen- 
tury a.p. (IG. 5. 2. 495), when the 7-inflection was rampant in several classes of proper 
names, is not conclusive evidence. 


4 
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are Arc. ᾿Αριστοθέμιτος (above, p. 77, footnote 3), and Μηνοθέμεως 
IG. 2. 2825. 

These names are most common, as already remarked by Fick- 
Bechtel, 142, in Asia Minor and the islands, including Cyprus. Yet 
they are not so rare in continental Greece as those in -xapts. 

"Ἄρτεμις or Ἄρταμις (West Greek, except Cretan), originally an 
u-stem,' follows the -ts, -ἰδος type in Attic-Ionic, Thessalian, Boeotian 
(Αρτάμιδος IG. 7. 546), and Cretan. But the inflection “Aprayts, 
᾿Αρτάμιτος (or in later times the hybrid ’Apréstros), after the analogy 
of χάρις, χάριτος, occurs frequently in various West Greek dialects 
and probably belongs to all except Cretan. Thus Argol. ᾿Αρτάμιτος, 
᾿Αρτάμιτι, IG. 4, 770, 914, etc. (9 times), Corcyr. ᾿Αρτάμιτι SGDI. 
3211, Apollon. ᾿Αρτάμιτι, ᾿Αρτέμιτι thid. 3221, 3222, Meg. ᾿Αρτάμιτι 
IG. 7. 44, Rhod. ᾿Αρτάμιτος, ᾿Αρτάμιτι IG. 12. 1. 787, 814, ete. (11 
times), ᾿Αρτέμιτος, ᾿Αρτέμιτι ibid. 24, 823, 834, Ther. ᾿Αρτάμιτος, 
᾿Αρτάμιτι IG. 12. 3. 878, 381, 13826, 1827, ᾿Αρτάμιτος Syme tbid. 2, 
"Apréutrt Anaphe ibid. 268, Cnid. ᾿Αρτάμιτος SGDI. 3502, 3512, late 
Lac. and Mess. ᾿Αρτέμιτος, ᾿Αρτέμιτι IG. 5. 1. 351, ete., 1374, etc., 
Aetol. ᾿Αρτέμιτος, ᾿Αρτέμιτι IG. 9. 1. 418, 414, 421, ᾿Αρτέμιτι in 
Zante IG. 9. 1. 600, Phoc. ᾿Αρτέμιτι SGDI. 1513, Delph. ᾿Αρτάμιτος 
SGDI. 2501, 12, ᾿Αρτέμιτι ibid. 2642. 46. Note also Arc. ᾿Αρτάμιτος 
IG. 5. 2. 399, 403 (Lusoi), ᾿Αρτέμιτος ibid. 522; Pamphyl. ᾿Αρτέμειτος 
(Lancoronski 2, No. 11). In Cretan, which regularly has “Apres, 
᾿Αρτέμιδος, the single occurrence of ᾿Αρτέμιτι, SGDI. 5145, is prob- 
ably from the Doric κοινή. 

Δέραμις, dat. Δεράμιτι occurs in a Cretan inscription of Lato, 
SGDI. IV. p. 1041, τᾶι ᾿Αθηναίαι rae Δεράμιτι καὶ rae ᾿Ελευθυίαι. 

Proper names in -ts, -tros are very common in the papyri (Mayser 
273), but are foreign, mostly Egyptian, and are not included in 
the Word-List. Δειβενίτυς (gen. sg.) in a Pamphylian inscription, 
Lancoronski 1, No. 74, also has the appearance of a foreign name. 


GENITIVE IN -KTOS 


The neuter γάλα, γάλακτος, with Lat. lac. lactis, represents an 
inherited extension of a guttural root seen in Hom. yAdyos and the 
Hesychian glosses γλακκόν, γλακῶνες. 


1 Preserved (or restored) in the rare datives Arg. ᾿Αρτάμε IG. 4. 513, 577, and Arc. 
"Αρτέμι IG. δ. 2. 397, 402, 409. 


2 Cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Witb*. s.v. lac, with references. 
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Besides the half-dozen neuter compounds οἰνόγαλα, ὀζύγαλα, ete. 
there are a few adjective forms, as duoydAaxres Arist.+, ἀγάλακτες 
Call. Apoll. 52 (ἀ priv.), Suid. (ἀ cop.). The grammarians also give 
ἀρτιγάλαξ and νεογάλαξ (Hdn. 1. 352. 15=Choerob. 1. 339. 6).! 

The feminine γύξ, νυκτός, with Lat. nox, noctis, Goth. nahts, Skt. 
naktam adv. ‘by night,’ etc., represents an IE. nog¥- (beside nog*ti- 
reflected by other cognates). The ¢ is presumably the same as in 
feminine abstracts like Skt. stué- ‘praise,’ Gk. dais, etc. But the 
evidence of cognate forms without ¢ is meager.? 

In ἄναξ (Favat), ἄνακτος, the τ is added to the guttural root which 
appears as a root noun in “Avaxes, name of the Dioscuri (cf. Favdxwy, 
βανάκοι(ν) IG. 4. 564, 566), and from which the feminine ἄνασσα 
(*évax-.a) is formed.* The word is confined to poetical use in 
Attic-Ionic, and in most other dialects never appears in inscriptions. 
But in Cyprus it remained in common use, as an Official title, as 
shown by its occurrence in several Cyprian inscriptions (Fdvat 
Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. 1. Nos. 69, 134, 144), and by the statements of 
Harpocration, s.v., Isocrates 203D, and Eustathius to 1]. 13. 582. 
It is possible that it survived in some other parts of Greek territory, 
though specific evidence of this is lacking. In any case the word, 
owing to its use in Homer and in the other poets, remained familiar 
to educated Greeks, and it was resurrected in Byzantine times as 
an addition to the numerous honorific titles (e.g., CIG. 8672 A, of 
the emperor Theophilus), and also in some compounds. 

Compounds, exclusive of proper names, are few and mostly 
poetical or Byzantine. Thus ἀστυάναξ Aesch. Supp. 1019, ἱππιάναξ 
Aesch. Pers. 997, ὑμνοάνασσα Bacch. 11. 1, πασιάναξ oracular verse in 
Phlegon, Miller, frag. hist. gr. 3. 603, ἀμφιάνακτες nickname of the 
dithyrambic poets, Schol. Ar. Nub. 595, and Byz. παντἀναξ, παντά- 
γασσα, αὐτάἀναξ, rerpavat, προφητάναξ.ὃ 


1 The nom. sg. masc. fem. -γαλαξ is appropriately constructed to nom. pl. -Ὑάλακτες 
(cf. ἄναξ, dvaxres), but very likely fictitious. 

2 Cf. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecqus, 8.v., and Walde, Lat. Et. Wtb.? 8.v., 
noz, with literature cited. 

8 Cf. especially Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 95 ff. 

‘Cf. my suggestion of the possible influence of ἄνασσα upon the rise of βασίλισσα, 
Class. Phil. 9. 373, where reference might have been made to the persistence of the 
Ionic compound χειρῶναξ (see below). 

δ The poems of Theodorus Prodromus have αὐτάναξ (1. 16), τετράναξ (1. 17), 
παντάναξ (2.620). Cf. also Sophocles and Du Cange. 
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But χειρῶναξ ‘artisan,’ occurs not only in poetry (Soph. fr. 760, 
Eur. fr. 795), but also in Ionic prose, as Hdt. 1. 93, 2. 141, Hipp. 
1. 118 Kuhl., etc., and again in late writers, as Plutarch, Aelian, 
Lucian, and is in current literary use today. Cf. also χειρωναξία 
Hdt. 2. 167, χειρωνάξιον Arist. Oec. 2. 1346a and frequently in 
Egyptian papyri, e.g., pap. Tebt. 2. 287 passim. Plainly χειρῶναξ 
was 8 prose word in Ionic, whence it passed into the κοινή. 

The occurrence of οἰκῶναξ as ἃ definition in Hesychius (ἐστᾶχος 
olxoupés, olx@vat) suggests that this also was a good prose word. 

It is in the formation of personal names that ἄναξ plays its 
principal réle in Greek, for it is one of the popular name-words. 
Names in -αναξ or -avacoa have their center of productivity in the 
East and are comparatively infrequent in continental Greece. In 
Ionic there are about 35, of which 15 are as yet quotable in Ionic 
only; in Rhodian (Carpathus and Telos included), 25; from other 
Doric islands (Cos, Nisyrus, Anaphe, Thera, Melos), 9; from Lesbos, 
6; from Cyprus, 4. 

Among Athenian names I have noted only, namely ᾿Αγαθαναξ, 
Τιμαναξ, ᾿Αμφιάναξ, ᾿Αρχιάνασσα, ᾿Αστυάναξ, Ἡλιάναξ, ΠΕεισιάναξ, 
Ἑρμῶναξ. One of these, as we happen to know, is imported, for 
"Apxtavacoa IG. 3. 2095, is named after her grandmother ᾿Αρχιά- 
νασσα Ἡρακλεῶτις IG. 2. 2916 (cf. Kirchner, Att. Prosop. No. 2059). 
The source of ᾿Αστυάναξ, which occurs also at Hermione, is obvious. 
On ᾿Αγαθάναξ, see below, p. 82. Some or all the others may be 
importations, though we need not assume this without specific 
evidence.’ 

From other parts of continental Greece we find about a dozen, 
as Lac. Πλειστοάναξ, Εὐρνάναξ, Zafavat, Corinth. Δαμοξάνασσα, Arg., 
Troiz., Meg. Ἑρμῶναξ, Epid. ᾿Αριστάναξ (see below, p. 82), Hermion. 
᾿Αστυάναξ, El. Λυσιάναξ, Arc. Δημῶναξ, Boeot. Ποσιδῶναξ, Delph. 
Δαμώνασσα (also Τιμῶναξ, but of Cyprian and Cretan descent). 


1Cr. Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1.98. But the argument from the ‘‘spesifisch ionischen 
Namen auf -ὥναξ᾽" is overstated (see below, p. 81). 


3 That a name of non-Attic origin may become a popular Athenian name is well 
illustrated by Νικάνωρ, a common Macedonian name which was widely adopted by 
Athenians in the later period. In Kirchner’s Attische Prosopographie there are fifteen 
entries of Νικάνωρ, but not one of Νικήνωρ, which would of course be the proper Attic 
form, as it is the Ionic. 
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Of the variety of types depending upon the character of the stem 
of the first member and its union with the second, the following is to 
be noted. 

Names with first member ending in ¢ or uv, as ᾿Αρχιάναξ, ᾿Αστυἀναξ, 
are constant in this form. ‘The only example of elision is of doubtful 
authenticity, ᾿Αμφάναξ Schol. Il. 2. 585, corrected by Dindorf to 
᾿Αμφιάναξ. 

Names with first member endmg in ¢ vary between uncontracted 
and contracted forms. Thus Ion. Ἐχεάναξ, ᾿Αρχεάναξ', but also Ion. 
᾿Αρχῆναξ, Rhod. ᾿Αρχήνασσα; Rhod., Lesb. ‘Ayedvat, but also Rhod. 
‘Ayfvak,? Ion. Ἡ γῆναξ; Ion., Rhod. Κλεάναξ (Κλε- from Κλεβε-), but 
also Rhod. KAjvat. On Αεάναξ, see below, p. 82. 

Names with first member ending in o: The original formation is 
preserved in Cypr. ᾿Αριστοξάναξ, Τιμοξάναξ, Corinth. Aapofévacca. 
The name of the Spartan king was likewise, without doubt, Πλειστο- 
βάναξ, in Thucydides Πλειστοάναξ, for which later writers, like 
Plutarch, substitute Πλειστῶναξ, conforming to the more familiar 
contracted type. Similarly the Cypr. ᾿Αριστοβάναξ appears as 
᾿Αριστῶναξ in a κοινή inscription of Cyprus, ᾿Αρχ. "Ed. 1914. 7. 
Conversely ᾿Αριστοάναξ in a fourth-century Ionic inscription (SGDI. 
5601), in contrast to the otherwise uniform Ionic type in -@vaé, is 
probably due to an archaistic whim. 

By the contraction of oa to w, which is the normal result in all 
dialects,*? arose the common type in -wvat. These names in -ὥναξ 
(about 25) are most numerous in Ionic (as are the names in -avaé in 
general), but they are found also, some in very early inscriptions, in 
Rhodes, Thera, Athens, Boeotia, Delphi, etc., the most widespread 
being Ἑρμῶναξ, Τιμῶναξ and Δημῶναξ or Δαμῶναξ. Some particular 
names, e.g., Ἑρμῶναξ, may be strictly of Ionic origin, but it is an 
error to regard the type as specifically Ionic. 


1 ᾿Αρχαιάναξ Strabo 599 is also, in all probability, for ’Apxyedvat (Lobeck, Para- 
lip. 276; Schneider, Callim. 1. 447). For dpxyaw- in proper names, though no longer 
unknown, is still attested only once (Thess. “Apya:oxpdres) against dozens in ?Apxe- 

or 'Αρχι-; and, moreover, with ἄναξ it would normally give ᾿Αρχαιῶναξ (᾿Αρχαιαναξ, 
if penciae would have to be viewed like Τιμαναξ, etc., discussed below, p. 82). 


2 Rhod. ‘Ayavaé, if authentic, is due to the analogy of Τιμᾶναξ, eto. But it rests 
upon a doubtful correction of ATANAZTO to ‘Aydva[x]ros, IG. 12. 1. 1212. 


δ Τῃ spite of πρῶτος Dor. rparos, which most scholars still derive from an assumed 
*xpoaros, the evidence seems to me overwhelming that the Doric contraction of oa is 
not 4, but #, asin Ionic. Cf. Clase. Phil. 2. 255 ff. 
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But in Rhodian beside Δαμῶναξ, Τιιμῶναξ, etc., we find more 
commonly ‘forms in -αναξ, as ‘Ayopavat, ᾿Αγαθάνασσα, ᾿Αρετάνασσα, 
᾿Αρισταναξ -ασσα, Βουλαναξ, Κλειτάνασσα, Κυδαναξ, Nuxavat -ασσα, 
Τιμαναξ -ασσα. If the former represent the normal contraction of 
oa, as we believe,! the latter must be differently explained. Either 
we have Τιμ-άναξ with elision after the analogy of Τιμ-αγόρας and 
others in which the second member began originally with a vowel, 
or we have Τιμᾶναξ from *Tipa-Favat like Teua-xpdrns, etc., that 
is, Τιμῶναξ : Τιμᾶναξ-Ξε Τιμοκράτης : Τιμακράτης. The latter view 
gains probability from the parallelism in Rhodian, not only of Τιμα- 
kparns, Τιμάπολις with Τιμαναξ, but also of ᾿Αρισταμένης with 
᾿Αρισταναξ, and of Βουλακρίνης, Βουλακράτης with BovAavat.? 

᾿Αγαθαναξ, Τιμαναξ occur also as names of Athenian citizens, and 
᾿Αρισταναξ at Epidaurus. It is not unlikely that these names were 
of Rhodian origin. On the other hand, if the first two are of genuine 
Attic origin, they must be taken as ᾿Αγαθο-ἀναξ, Τιμ-ἀναξ, with elision. 

Lac. Zafavaé is not formed like Τιμαναξ, but is probably Za-Favakt 
from *Zafo-favat by haplology. So Meister, SGDI. 4526. 

Ion. Λεάναξ and Doric Λάνασσα are also not parallel to Tipavaé. 
From *Aafo-favak, -ασσα come regularly Ion. Δεῶναξ, Λεώνασσα, and 
Dor. *Aawvacca, whence, with the further Doric contraction of aw 
to a, Advacoa. Ion. Aedvat, beside Λεῶναξ, is probably due to the 
analogy of ᾿Αρχεάναξ, ete. 

A few of the names in -avagca occur also as names of islands or 
districts. So Εὐρυάνασσα, ἙἭ ρμώνασσα (see Word-List). 


GENITIVE IN -pros 


δάμαρ, δάμαρτος ‘spouse’ (cf. Aeol. δόμορτις Hesych.), according to 
the now prevailing view’ of this much-discussed word, is a compound 


1 Cf. footnote 3, p. 81. 


3 Names of the type Tiuaxpdrys occur most frequently in Rhodes, occasionally in 
other islands, while in continental Greece examples are extremely rare and are probably 
importations. So obviously the name of the Athenian Τιμαγένης Τιμαγένονυ ' Axapreds 
(IG. 2. 955), not even superficially Atticised to Τιμηγένης, though the same person 
appears in the Delian copy (BCH. 30. 201) as Τιμογένης Τιμογένον after the normal 
Attic type. Similarly, Βουλακλῆς IG. 1. 283. 4, in later times Βουληκλῆς with Attic 7 
(IG. 2. 946. 10). Lac. Τιμάξενος rests upon an uncertain restoration (SGDI, 4527). 


8 Schulse KZ. 28. 281; Brugmann, IF. 28. 294; Fraenkel Nom. ag. 1. 78; Wacker- 
nagel, Altind. Gram. 2. 186. For other views, cf. Boisacq., Dict. étym. a.v. 
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Sayu-ap-rT- ‘housekeeper’ or ‘house companion,’ from δαμ- (cf. δόμος) 
and ἀρ- (ἀραρίσκω), with τ added, as so often in compounds (see 
C.P. 12, pp. 173 ff.). - 


WORD-LIST! 
GENITIVE IN -cros 
δαίς, ἡ Hom.-+[p. 75. θέμις, Θέμις (Hom.) Pind.+[p. 77. 
dBpo-, ὁ, ἡ Ath. Aud-, Δῴαί-. SGDI.74, 100 (Cypr.). 
du6-, 6, ἡ Choerob. Διρεί SGDI. 60. 21 (Cypr.). 
σταίς, τό Hdt.+[p. 76. KadXi- IG. 2. 470. 93 (Athen.), 
Xs, ὁ, ἡ Hom., SGDI. 5702. 19; ὁ, IG. 7. 2480 (Boeot:), IG. 12. 1. 
Hom. [p. 75. 731 (Rhod.), Delphin. in Milet. 
μέλι, τό Hom.+[p. 75. 121. I. 96, 122 II. 90, etc. 
podd- Orib., Synes.+ ᾿Αναξί. CIG. 203 (Athen.), IG. 
ψευδό- Bysz. 11. 2. 111, 113, etc. (Delos, 
ἐλαιός ~Plin., Diosc. Athen. 7), IG. 12. 5. 980, etc. 
φακό- Byz. . (Tenos), Delphin. in Milet. 122. 
ὀμφακό- Diosc. I. 103. 
μηλό- Diosc. Avgi- St. Bysz. 
τηλό- Bys. Evéi- SGDI. 3593. 107 (Coan), 
οἶνός. Polyb.+ ibid. 5685. 8 (Maroneisa). 
χιονό- Geopon. *Ovaci- SGDI. 2 (Cypr.). 
xvdeve- Diosc. Ilaci- IG.4. 1484.98, etc. (Epid.), 
éfo- Choerob., Ideler Phys. 1. IG. 12. 7. 327 (Amorg.), Diog. 
411, 13. L. δ. 4. 9. 
ἀπό- Galen Sraci- CIG. 4243, 4248 (Tlos in 
ὑδρό- Plin., Diosc.+ Lycia). 
depé- Galen, Athen. ‘Hynoi- IG. 2. 3344 (Sinopian), 
κηρό- Schol. Theocr. SGDI. 5658 (Chios). 
δροσό- Galen Κλεισί IG. 12. 3. 3410 (Telos). 
θαλασσό- Plin., Diosc. ᾿Αμφώύ SGDI. 5502 (Miletus), 
evxparo- Hdn. Delphin. in Milet. 126. 44, etc., 
doro- Galen+ Paus. 3. 9. 8 (Theb.), also myth. 
ὀξύ. Hipp.+ (cf. Pape). 
Δῴαμις SGDI. IV, p. 1041 [p. 78.. "Yyi- Insch. v. Priene 42. 17 
“Apraus, Ἄρτεμις [Ρ. 78. (Samian). 


1 Proper names in -θεμὲς and in -xapis, though not following the 7-inflection, are 
listed here for convenience. References are also added, in this case, even for names 
which are found in Pape, since most of the epigraphical occurrences, showing their 
distribution, were not then quotable. For the same reason references are given for the 
names in -ἀναξ. 
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-θεμις 

Πάν- Ath. Mitt. 18. 246. No. 41 
(Laodiceia Comb.). 

Λεσβό- Ath. 1821. (Mytil.). 

"Epyo- * Bechtel Ion. Insch. 19. 190 
(Styra). 

Πυργό- Euphr. ap. Ath. 503¢. 

Θεό- IG. 12. 3. 815 (Thera). 

Aw- Delphin.in Milet. 138. ITT. 60. 

Βασιλό- IG. 12. 3. 1420 (Thera). 

Φιλό. SGDI. 2614. 12 (Cypr.). 

᾿Απολλό- IG.2.465.1.80(Athen.), 
IG. 4. 152 (Aegin.). 

Βουλό- IG. 12. 5. 38. 17 (Naxos). 

Δαμό-, Δημό- IG. 12. 1. 1116 
(Rhod.), IG. 12. 3. 327. 171 
(Ther.), IG. 3. 28424 (Nicome- 
deian), BCH. 27. 16 (of Phaselis). 

Tyo- IG. 11. 2. 111. 16; 11. 4. 
1137, etc. (Delos), Hoffmann 
Gr. Dial. 1. No. 211 (Cypr.) 

Φανό-, Pavvo- SGDI. 5523 (Cysi- 
cus), thid. 56926. 28 (Erythrae, 
avvo-), Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 
123 ff. (Erythrae, Pavvo-). 

᾿Αγνό- IG. 4. 44 (Aegin.), Plut. 
Alc. 77. 

Ἐϊενό-, Have- SGDI. 5523 (Cysi- 
cus), Anc. Gr. Ins. Brit. Mus. 
929 (Branchidae), Delphin. in 
Milet. 124. 38, etc., SGDI. 5723. 
28 (Perinthus, Ἐΐεινο-). 

Ζηνός Dem. 32 (Massal.), others 
in late writers (cf. Pape), and 
papyri. | 

Myvo- IG. 12. 1. 1352 (Rhod.), 
IG. 2. 2825 (of Apollonia), IG. 
14. 2393. 365 (Acrae), CIG. 
4129, 6851. 24 (Asia Minor). 

MoAwo- IG. 2. 3279 (Proconn.). 

Ἡρό- Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 137 
(Erythrae). 

Κυπρό- Dem. 15. 9 (tyrant of 
Samos). 
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Myrpé- CIG. 6850 (Asia Minor). 

Xpvod- Paus. 6. 10. 5 (Arg.), 
Paus. 10. 7. 2 (Cret.), IG. 5. 1. 
1202 (Lac.); legend. heroine 
Hom., Soph., etc. 

᾿Ακεστό. IG. 2. 948. 12 (Athen.), 
SGDI. 15 (Cypr.). 

᾿Αριστό. SGDI. 3700 (Cos), ἐδία. 
4245. 197 (Rhod.), thid. 5757 
(probably Milesian), Delphin. 
in Milet. 122. 11. 2, IG. 5. 2. 
495 (Arc.). 

Ζωρό- Ber. Sichs. Ges. 1911, 38 
(Cypr.). 

Κλευ- SGDI. 3590. 48 (Calymna), 
thid. 4864 (Cyrene). 

"Of Arr. Ind. 18. 7 (Thess.), 
Ath. 253a, etc. (Maced.). 


Δειρενιτυς gen., inscr. Pamph. Lan- 


coronski 1. No. 74 [p. 78. 


χάρις, Χάρις Hom.-+[p. 76. 


d-, ὁ, ἡ Theogn.+ 

éxi-, ὁ, Aesch.+ 

Ἐπί. IG. 12.3. 1204 (Melos, man 
or woman?); woman’s name in 
Boeotian, Rev. ét. grec. 12. 74, 
IG. 8. 2637 (probably woman 
also 967, 1586), woman also 
IG. 14. 1999, Dio Cass. 62. 27, 
Tac. Ann. 15. 51, Suidas [p. 76. 

Awpi- SGDI. 4266 (Rhod.). 

Ilaci- Dan. Vid. Selskabs. For- 
hand. 1905. 56 (Rhod.). 

“Aynot- IG.12. 1.46. 364. (Rhod.). 

"Ovnoi- CIG.2322b%add.(Athen.?) 
[p. 77. 

ἀντί, ἡ Buys. 

"Avri- IG. 7. 2551 (Boeot.). 

"Epyo- IG. 12.1. 46. 232 (Rhod.). 

Θεό- IG. 2. 469. 46, 985E 37, 
BCH. 8, 128 (Athen.), SGDI. 
1944, 1950, etc. (Delph., fre- 
quent, usually @ev-), ibid. 2564. 
25 (Are.) (p. 77. 
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-χαρις 

Κλεό- see Κλεύ- 

Δαμό-, Δημό- IG. 12. 1. 2. 10, ete. 
(Rhod.), ἐδιά. 12. 8. 606, etc. 
(Thera), SGDI. 5079, IV. p. 1041 
(Crete), ibid. 3706. I. 75 (Cos), 
IG. 5. 1 (Sparta, 6 times), +bid. 
5. 2. 448, 538 (Arc.), tbid. 14. 867 
(Cumae, Anpoydpisos). 

Tyss- IG. 12. 1. 104, 804, 815 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 3477 (Astyp.), 
IG. 2. 2824 (of Apameia), IG. 12. 
1. 40, 124, etc. (Cretan). 

Hed IG. 12. 1. 46. 417, 47. 22 
(Rhod.). 


Asuvo- name of a frog, Batracho- 
myomachia 212. 

᾿Ανδρό- CIG. 4702 (of Nisyrus). 

airé- Alciphr., Greg. Nyss. 

Πρωτό- SGDI. 5718 (Samos). 

ev-, δι, ἡ =Eur.+ 

Ev- IG. 14. 1847 (Rome), ibid. 7. 
4256-7 (Oropus), ibid. 7. 3467 
(Boeot. woman’s name), thid. 2. 
793d 3, c26, 809e 191 (Ath. ship’s 
name) [p. 76. 

@ev- see Θεο- 

Κλεύ- IG. 12. 1. 106 (Rhod.). 

Ζώ- Rev. arch. 2 ser. 28. 109. 3 
(Athen. ?) [p. 77. 

Σώ- SGDI. 2564. 14 (Rhod.). 


GENITIVE IN -xros 


γάλα, τό Hom.+[p. 78. 
olvd- Hipp.+ 
τυρός Hesych., Ideler Phys. 
ἀφρό- Galen+ 
πρωτό- Galen 
ᾧφό- Galen+ 
éfv- Ctes., Strab., Plut. 
-γάλαξ, ὁ, ἡ [p. 79. 
ἀ-ὀ Call., Suid., Hesych. 
ἀρτι- Hdn. 
veo: Hdn. 
épo- Aristot.+ 
ἄναξ, ὁ Hom.-+[p. 79. 
Σαράναξ IG. 5. 1. 1138 (Lac.) 
[p. 82. 
᾿Αγᾶναξ IG. 12. 1. 1212 (Rhod.) 
[p. 81. 
Kvéavaé IG. 12. 1. 811 (Rhod.) 
[p. 82. 
᾿Αγεάναξ IG. 12. 1. 46, 327, ete. 
(Rhod.), Theocr. 7. 52 (Mytil.). 
Δεάναξ IG. 12.8. 279.18 (Thas.), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 35 
[p. 82. 
KrXedvof IG. 12. 1. 7, 40. 49 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 5739 (Magne- 


sian), Le Bas-Wadd. 3. 266 
(Ion.), Dem. 1223 (Tened.), vita 
Hom. Westermann Biogr. 1 
(Arg.). Cf. Κλεανακτιδης Hipp. 
2. 698 Littré, CIG. 6850 (Asia 
Minor), IG. 12.8. 277.3 (Thasos) 
[p. 81. 

KXedvacoa Anth. Pal. 7. 188. 

‘Exedvof Polyaen. 6. 49 (Ion.), 
Coins Brit. Mus. Ionia 53, No. 
55. 

᾿Αρχεάναξ SGDI.5691 (Erythrae), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 11, 
Strab. 599 (Mytil.) [p. 81. 

᾿Αρχεάνασσα Plato ap. Ath. 589¢ 
(Ion.). 

᾿Αγαθαναξ IG.2.471.112(Athen.) 
[p. 82. 

᾿Αγαθάνασσα IG. 12. 1. 273, 873 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

Pedcdvaé SGDI. 3749. 103 
(Rhod.). 

Εὐδιάναξ Luc. V. H. 1. 15. 

Πειθιάνασσα Nonn. 8. 193. 

Ἡλιάναξ BCH. 7. 346 (Athen.), 
Suid. 8.v. Στησίχορος (Sicil.). 
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Καλλιάναξ IG. 12. 1. 46, 206, etc., 
Pind. Ol. 7. 151, Paus. 6. 6. 2, 
etc. (all Rhod.), SGDI. 3624c. 
44, etc. (Coan), Kern Inschr. 
v. Magn. p. xxiii. 

Καλλιάνασσα Hom. Il. 18. 44. 

Πραξιάναξ CIG. 2. 2069, 2072, 
2073 (Olbia=Latishev 53, 61, 
70), SGDI. 36245. 55 (Coan; 
also in Suid. s.v. Ἱπποκράτης), 
Delphin. in Milet. 147. 82, etc. 
(Πραξι-), 122. I. 18 (Πρηξι-). 

"Exuaveé IG. 12. 3. 1084, etc. 
(Melos), IG. 12. 5. 186, etc. 
(Paros, 11 times), IG. 14. 417 
(Messan.), IG. 14. 2322. Cf. 
"Exuvacrioys (Ther.), IG. 12. 7. 
11 


ἱππιάναξ Aesch. [p. 79. 

πασιάναξ Phlegon [p. 79. 

Τιμασιάναξ SGDI. 4262c 18, etc. 
(Rhod., 7 times). 

Θεσπεσιάναξ IG. 12. 1. 46. 318 
(Rhod.). 

Πεισιάναξ SGDI. 3788. 20, 3789. 
3, 42616. (Rhod.), Kirchner, 
Prosop. Att. 11772-76, Diog. L. 
8. 2. 11. 

᾿Αγησιάναξ IG. 12. 1. 49, 20, etc. 
(Rhod.), Plut. Mor. 920D. 

Ἡγησιάναξ IG. 12. 8. 274. 9, etc. 
(Thasos, 4 times), IG. 2. 967. 12 
(Colophon), Delphin. in Milet. 
122. I. 2, etc., SGDI. 2581. 43 
(Troad), coins of Ephesus, 
Samos, Strab. 594, etc. (Troad), 
Plut. Mor. 1101B. 

Τιμησιάναξ Iambl. vit. Pyth. 267 
(Parian), Head, Coin. of Ephesus 
p. 23 (ΤιμΕσιάναξ), Delphin. in 
Milet. 122. I. 26,80. 

Ἑρμησιάναξ SGDI. 5508 (Milet.), 
5616. 28 (Smyrna), 5692a 38 
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(Erythrae), BCH. 28. 34 (Stra- 
tonicea), Paus. 6. 17. 4 (Colo- 
phon), Paus. 7. 18. 1 (poet), 
Ps. Plut. fluv. 2. 3, etc. 
(Cypr.). 

Μνησίανναξ Hipp. 5. 412 Littré. 

Λυσιάναξ IG. 12.1. 1164 (Rhod.), 
Paus. 6. 4. 5 (Elean). 

Λυσιάνασσα Hes. Th. 258, etc., 
Paus 2. 6. 6., etc. 

Σωσιάναξ CIG. 2613 (Cypr.), ef. 
Thess. Yovowvacreiov, IG. 9. 2. 
1056. 

᾿Αντιάναξ Inschr. v. Pergamum 
1255 (Thasos). 

Ἰφιάνασσα Hom. Il. 9. 145, etc., 
Εἰφιάνασσα, Rev. ét. grec. 19, 
261 (Aphrodisia in Caria). 

᾿Αμφιάναξ IG. 1. 447 (Athen.). 

᾿Αρχιάναξ SGDI. 4262a 43 
(Rhod.), IG. 12. 1. 149 (Nisyr.), 
IG. 12. 8 passim. (Thasos). 

᾿Αρχιάνασσα IG.2.2916 (Heracl.), 
IG. 3. 2095 (Athen.) [p. 80. 

Νικᾶναξ IG. 12. 3. 34. 11, 28 
(Telos) [p. 82. 

Νικάνασσα IG. 12. 3. 40 (Telos) 
[p. 82. 

Advacoa Plut. Pyrrh. 1 (legend.), 
tbid. 9. 10 (Syrac.) [p. 82. 

BovAavag IG. 12. 1. 360, 767 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

Τιμᾶναξ IG. 12. 1. 46. 156, 325, 
470 (Rhod.), IG. 2.2456 (Athen.) 
[p. 82. 

Τιμάνασσα IG. 12. 1. 
(Rhod.). 

Δαμοράνασσα SGDI. 3140 (Cor- 
inth.) [p. 81. 

Τιμοράναξς Hoffmann Gr. Dial. 1. 
190, 191 (Cypr.) [p. 81. 

ὑμνοάνασσα Bacch. 11. 1 [p. 79. 

Πλειστοάναξ Thuc. 1. 107, etc. 
(Spartan) [p. 81. 


158. 4 
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«αναξ, -ἡναξ, -ωὠναξ 

᾿Αριστο(γ)άναξ Hoffmann Gr. 
Dial. 1.86 (Cypr.), SGDI. 56016 
(Ephes.) [p. 81. 

"Ayopavaf IG. 12. 1. 19, ete. 
(Rhod., 6 times), IG. 14. 2393, 
331. (Rhod. vases) [p. 82. 

τετράναξ Bys. [p. 79. 

Evdpdvacoa CIG. 4285 (Patara 
in Lycia). 

"Aperdvacca IG. 12. 1. 1006 (Car- 

path.) [p. 82. 

Κλειτάνασσα IG. 12. 3. 40. 7 
(Telos) [p. 82. 

προφητάναξ Bayz. [p. 79. 

παντάναξ Bys. [p. 79. 

παντάνασσα Byz. [p. 79. 

᾿Αριστᾶναξ IG. 12. 1. 108, etc. 
(Rhod., 6 times), IG. 4. 894. 45 
(Epid.) [p. 82. 

᾿Αριστάνασσα IG. 12. 1. 108 
(Rhod.) [p. 82. 

αὐτάναξ Byz. [p. 79. 

Evavag IG. 12. 2. 320 (Mytil.). 
Evavacoa IG. 12.3.288(Anaphe), 
Hesych. (epithet of Demeter). 
Πουλνάναξ IG. 12. 8. 275. 12 

(Thasos). 

Εὐρνάναξ IG. 12. 8. 292. 18, οἷο. 
(Thasos, 4 times), Hdt. 9. 11 
(Spartan), IG. 12. 3. 391, ete. 
(Thera., Melos). Cf. Evpvavaxri- 
δαι, gens in Melos. 

Eipvdygooa Hesych. (epithet of 
Hebe), Schol. Eur. Or. (daughter 
of Xanthus), Plin. N. H. 5. 31, 
38 (island), Εὐρυβανασσα IG. 5. 
1. 209. 2, 212. 58, 507 (Spart.). 

Θρασύαναξς SGDI. 5702. 28 (Sa- 
mian). 

dorudvag Aesch. 

᾿Αστυάναξ Hom.+,Schol. Theocr. 
4, 34 (Milesian), IG. 4. 729. 20 


(Hermione), Kirchner Att. Pro- 
sop. 2645-46, Delphin. in Milet. 
122. I. 20. 

᾿Αστυάνασσα Suid., Hesych. (ser- 
vant of Helen). 

᾿Αμφάναξ [p. 81. 

᾿Αγῆναξ SGDI. 4261a (Rhod.). 
[p. 81. 

Ἡγῆναξ SGDI. .5616. 13 (Ion.), 
[p. 81. 

Κλῆναξ SGDI. 3788. 49 (Rhod.) 
[p. 81. 

᾿Αρχῆναξ IG.12.8. 280.17, SGDI. 
5487 (Thasos) [p. 81. 

᾿Αρχήνασσα IG. 12. 1. 194, 945 
(Rhod.) [p. 81. 

Λεσβῶναξ IG. 12. 2. 85. 14 (etc.), 
Luc. salt. 69, etc. (Mytil.). 

Ποσειδῶναξ IG. 14. 936 (Ostia), 
BCH. 26. 324 (Boeot.). 

Λεῶναξ IG. 3. 1129 (Milesian) 
[p. 82. 

Λεώνασσα Schol. Eur. Andr. 24.33 
[p. 82. | 
Πυθῶναξ IG. 12. 5. 189 (Paros), 
991 (Tenos), IG. 12. 8. 277. 20, 
etc. (Thasos), BCH. 34. 393 
(Delos), Delphin. in Milet. 138. 

II. 60. 

oxavag Hesych. [p. 80. 

Ποτϊἅᾷαμῶναξς IG. 12. 2. 319 
(Mytil.). 

Δημῶναξ, Δαμῶναξ IG. 12. 8. 274. 
18, etc. (Thasos, 5 times), SGDI. 
5692a (Erythrae), IG. 12. 1. 46. 
37, etc. (Rhod., 6 times), IG. 5. 
2. 47. 41 (Mantin.), Hdt. 4. 161, 
etc. (Mantin.), others in later 
authors (Pape) [p. 81. 

Δημώνασσα, Δαμώνασσα IG. 12.1. 
416 (Ephes.), 672 (Rhod ?), IG. 
12. 3. 502, 840 (Ther.), SGDI. 
2106. ' 
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Τιμῶναξ IG. 12. 8. 282. 19 (Tha- 
sos), IG. 12.5.712.53 (Syme), IG. 
12. 3. 396, etc. (Thera, 7 times), 
SGDI. 36242, ὃ, c, etc. (Cos, 8 
times), SGDI. IV. p. 661 
(Rhod.), SGDI. 5151 (of Cy- 
prian and Cretan parentage), 
IG. 2. 8146 52, 1035 (Athen. 7), 
IG. 14. 421. I. 228 (Tauromen.), 
Hdt. 7. 98 (Cypr.), Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 1207. 

Τιμώνασσα IG. 12.3. 804 (Thera). 

Ἑρμῶναξ SGDI. 5495. 3 (Milet.), 
Delphin. in Milet. 122. I. 43, 
133. 3, SGDI. 5515. 14 (Iasus), 
5692a 13 (Erythrae), coins of 
Ephesus, Abdera, IG. 2. 963. 70 

_ (Mytil.), IG. 12. 2.81.5 (MytiL), 
SGDI. 2566. 61 (Arg.), IG. 7. 7 
(Troizenian), Kirchner Att. Pro- 
sop. 5174-78, others in late 
writers (Pape). 

Ἑρμώνασσα Anth. Pal. 5. 281, Fr. 
hist. gr. 3.597 (Mytil.); ἢ. geogr. 
Strab. 495, 548, Ἑρμώνοσσα, dis- 
trict in Chios, SGDI. 5653. 

Ἱππῶναξ the poet (Ephes.), SGDI. 
5493 (Chian.), 5523.19 (Cyzic.). 

Λαμπώνασσα IG. 12.3. 43 (Telos). 

᾿Αβρῶναξ IG. 12. 7. 271. 8, 277. 
101 (Thasos). 

᾿Ανδρῶναξ IG. 12. 5. 220 (Paros). 

Μανδρῶναξ Gr. Coins Brit. Mus. 
Ionia 19. No. 19 (Clazom.). Cf. 
Μανδρωνακτιδης, Delphin. in ΜῈ 
let. 122. I. 48. 

Ἱερώνασσα IG. 12. 1. 469 (Rhod.). 


Cart D. Buck 


Ἡρῶναξ SGDI. 2581.10 (Massal.), 
Anth. Pal. 6. 44, 6. 98, Suid. 
χειρῶναξ Soph. Hadt., etc. [p. 80. 
Μοιρῶναξ BCH.3.390(Erythrae). 
Aap|epavag Delphin. in Milet. 

38dd, p. 194 (of Oaxus). 
Μητρῶναξ SGDI. 5616. 39 (Smyr- 

na), 5640 (Teos), IG. 12. 8, 181, 

etc. (Samothrace), coin of Eryth- 


rae. 

Evpoveg pap. Flinders- Petrie 
2576. 13. 

Εὐφρῶναξ SGDI.5104a8 (Rhod.). 

"Eplaraveg Oest. Jhrh. 13, Beiblatt 
61 (Erythrae). Or=foll.? 

Στρατῶναξ 16.12.7. 69. 53 (Amor- 
gos), SGDI. 5580 (Theodosga), 
Delphin. in Milet. 46 (of Mag- 
nesia on Maeander). 

(Παντῶναξ) Cf. Παντωνακτιδης 
CIG. 3091 (Teos.). | 

Πλειστῶναξ SGDI. 5657 (Chios), 
also for Spartan Πλειστόαναξ in 
Diod., etc. [p. 81. 

Θεμιστῶναξ Ath. Mitt. 16. 141 
(Cyzicus), IG. 11. 2. 106, 19 
(Parian). 

᾿Αριστῶναξ IG. 12. 5. 872. 2. 96, 
etc. (Tenos, 6 times), IG. 12. 8. 
163. 20 (Samothrace), "Apy. Ἐφ. 
1914, 7 (Cypr.). 

Κρατιστῶναξ Hipp. 1. 198 Kohl. 

᾿Αρχώνασσα IG. 12. 7. 116. 3 
(Amorgos). 

Ὑψῶναξ Delphin. in Milet. 122. 
I. 52. 


νύξ Hom.+[p. 79. 


dxpo- An. Bekk., Suid. 


GENITIVE IN -pros 


δάμαρ Hom.-+([p. 82. 
δύσ- Aesch. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC 
T. 562A 


Pipe δή, τίς τρόπος τυραννίδος, ὦ φίλε ἑταῖρε, γίγνεται; ὅτι μὲν yap ἐκ δημο 
κρατίας μεταβάλλει, σχεδὸν δῆλον. Δῆλον. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν τρόπον τινὰ τὸν αὐτὸν ἔκ 
τε ὀλιγαρχίας δημοκρατία γίγνεται καὶ ἐκ δημοκρατίας τυραννίς; 

Of the two interpretations οὗ τίς τρόπος τυραννίδος . .. . γίγνεται, Adam 
claims that ‘“‘What do we find to be the character of tyranny ?’’ is ‘‘so far as 
the language is concerned . . . . invulnerable” (II, 316), but he admits that 
it would be more natural if the question was, ‘‘ How does a tyranny develop?” 
The second meaning is not only more natural, but, if the choice lies between 
the two, it is imperatively demanded by the context; yet it does appear “‘to 
do violence to the Greek.’”’ The first meaning is not invulnerable, even so 
far as the language is concerned. γίγνεται is a stumbling block. Plato 
asks the question, ‘“‘ What is the character of this constitution or individual ?”’ 
in the following ways: ris οὖν ὁ κατὰ ταύτην τὴν πολιτείαν ἀνήρ; πῶς τε 
γενόμενος ποῖός τέ τις ὧν (548 D); ἀλλὰ τίς δὴ ὁ τρόπος τῆς πολιτείας, καὶ ποῖά 
ἐστιν ἃ ἔφαμεν αὐτὴν ἁμαρτήματα ἔχειν (551 Β); σκοπῶμεν ὥς τε γίγνεται οἷός 
τε γενόμενος ἔστιν (553 A); σκοπῶμεν δὴ εἰ ὅμοιος ἂν εἴη (553 E); σκεπτέον τίνα 
τε γίγνεται τρόπον γενομένη τε ποῖόν τινα ἔχει (555 Β); τίνα δὴ οὖν οὗτοι τρόπον 
οἰκοῦσι; καὶ ποία τις ἡ τοιαύτη αὖ πολιτεία (557 Α); ἄθρει δὴ τίς ὁ τοιοῦτος 
ἰδ, ἣ πρῶτον σκεπτέον... τίνα τρόπον γίγνεται (558C); For γίγνομαι 
of the development of the constitution or individual compare also 545 C, 549 C, 
559 Ὁ. It is exceedingly improbable, therefore, that γίγνεται ii our passage 
refers to anything but development, and this interpretation is inevitable in 
view of the following ὅτι μὲν yap ἐκ δημοκρατίας μεταβάλλει, σχεδὸν δῆλον. 

For the correct interpretation we must go back to what immediately 
precedes: οἶμαι δέ ye, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, καὶ παντοδαπόν re καὶ πλείστων ἠθῶν μεστόν, 
καὶ τὸν καλόν τε καὶ ποικίλον, ὥσπερ ἐκείνην τὴν πόλιν, τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα εἶναι" 
ὃν πολλοὶ ἂν καὶ πολλαὶ ζηλώσειαν τοῦ βίον, παραδείγματα πολιτειῶν τε καὶ 
τρόκων πλεῖστα ἐν αὑτῷ ἔχοντα (561 E). Compare with this the corresponding 
passage, which defines the democratic state in the same terms as this one 
does the democratic individual: ὅτι πάντα γένη πολιτειῶν ἔχει διὰ τὴν efovaiay, 
καὶ κινδυνεύει τῷ βουλομένῳ πόλιν κατασκευάζειν . . .. ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι εἰς δημο- 
κρατουμένην ἐλθόντι πόλιν, ὃς ἂν αὐτὸν ἀρέσκῃ τρόπος, τοῦτον ἐκλέξασθαι, ὥσπερ 
els παντοπκώλιον ἀφικομένῳ πολιτειῶν (557 D). The democratic state and 
democratic man, says Plato, contain all kinds of τρόποι (εἴδη τρόπων 554 Ὁ). 
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tis τρόπος τυραννίδος γίγνεται therefore means, “What τρόπος (of the many 
τρόποι in a democracy) develops into a τρόπος of tyranny; for that tyranny 
is a transformation of democracy is fairly evident?” ὅτι μὲν yap ἐκ δημο- 
xparias plainly carries us back over the formal opening sentence of chapter 
xiv and closing sentence of chapter xii to the real conclusion of the 


description of the democrat. 
A. G. Lamp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NOTE ON GREEK 3KYAA ‘SHADOW’ 


The etymological lexica have entirely missed the Hesychian gloss σκυδὰ" 
σκιά. Kluge, in his German lexicon, 8.0., schauen, cites OHG scitwo, OE 
ζῶα, O Norse skugge ‘shadow,’ from a root SKU, if I may here write the only 
grade involved. To this root, or rather to an extension in -D, belongs also 
oxvéd. Hesychius ascribes σκυδά to one Εὖκλος. Is that an error in the 
transmission for the dithyrambist Eucles of the fourth century ? 

Epwin W. Fay 

UNIVERSITY OF ΤΈΧΑΒ 


EMENDATION OF SCHOLIA ON PINDAR PYTH. 1. 20 


The scholion on Pindar’s πάνετες runs in Drachmann’s Teubner text 
(II, 14): ἄλλως" οὐ κατὰ παντός, ἀλλὰ κατὰ πᾶσαν ὧραν ἔτους. We must read, 
with a palaeographically insignificant change, ov xara way ἔτος. The familiar 
logical formula κατὰ παντός misled either the copyist or the editor. Cf. Aris- 
totle De Plants 8196 13, καὶ τινὰ μὲν κατὰ πᾶν ἔτος γεννῶνται. More common, 
of course, is the Herodotean ἄνα way dros. 

PAUL SHOREY 


IN MEMORIAM 


At a special meeting, held July 31, 1917, the Trustees of the American 
Academy in Rome, on motion of Dean West, chairman of the Committee 
on the School of Classical Studies, seconded by Mr. Breck Trowbridge, 
chairman of the Committee on the School of Fine Arts, adopted the following 
minute regarding the death of Director Carter: 

Jesse Benedict Carter was born in New York on June 16, 1872. He was 
of Scotch descent, the son of Peter Carter, the publisher, and of Mary Louise 
(Benedict) Carter, and a nephew of Robert Carter. His boyhood was 
happily nurtured in a home where books and studies were a natural part of 
the daily life. In 1889 his school days ended and he entered New York 
University. The next year he entered Princeton and graduated in 1893 at 
the head of his class. His brilliancy and range of power were evident from 
the start. He was first in every study he touched, whether it was ancient 
literature, physical science, philosophy, or history. His assiduous reading 
soon carried him far beyond the bounds of classroom tasks, widening the 
horizon of his regular studies and opening vistas into other regions, especially 
modern letters and fine arts. It is conceded that in the last generation 
Princeton has graduated no one more highly gifted or better trained in the 
studies of classical antiquity, and no one who combined with this special 
equipment a broader sweep of intellectual sympathy and vision. For four 
years after graduation he studied in classics and other fields at the Univer- 
sities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Goettingen. He was still roving and ranging 
and yet slowly settling to his special work. The next three years he was 
instructor in Latin at Princeton. The effect of his vivid teaching on the 
students was instantaneous, quickening, and even thrilling. The next year 
was spent at the University of Halle, from which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. He then returned to Princeton as assistant professor 
and took a leading part in organizing the Classical Seminary established by 
his friend Mr. George A. Armour. In 1902 he married Miss Kate Benedict 
Freeman. His devoted wife survives him. The same year he became pro- 
fessor of Latin, holding this post until 1904, when he went to Rome as pro- 
fessor in the American School of Classical Studies. In 1907 he was chosen 
director of the School and was retained in this position on the consolidation 
of the School with the American Academy in Rome in 1911. The warm 
admiration shown for his executive skill by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
went far to insure the success of the consolidation. 

On the death of Mr. Frank D. Millet in 1912 he was elected as director 
of the Academy. The five years which followed were years of incessant and 
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at times distracting labors, until at last the Academy, with its two constituent 
schools, was settled in residence on the Janiculum and well started on its 
new career. Deserved recognition quickly followed his work, as evidenced 
by the degree of Doctor of Letters conferred by Princeton, the invitation to 
deliver the Lowell Lectures in Boston, the lectures he gave in France on 
request of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the final honor of Com- 
mander of the Crown of Italy, bestowed last year by the King. 

_ To his regular duties he added an active co-operation of the Academy in 
measures of Italian war relief. In June of this year he went north to Paris, 
returning to Bologna to help in the ambulance work, and died there of sun- 
stroke on July 20. He was buried on July 25 in the Protestant Cemetery in 
Rome. 

His work has been of fundamental value. His gifts and training and, 
above all, his enthusiasm for the unity of arts and letters made him the best 
man to succeed Frank Millet and put the new plan into operation. For he 
- was through and through a humanist. Substitute the greater word ‘ Art” 
for ‘Sculpture,’ and the saying of Pomponius Gauricus (De sculptura 1) 
would be his watchword: ‘I agree with you that Sculpture cannot exist 
without Letters, nor even Letters without Sculpture.”’ It was art to quicken 
classical studies into brighter reality and classical studies to Ἰπύσοιθο art 
with the light of history. 

For all this Rome herself was in his eyes the main source of power. The 
Eternal City was to him a fountain flowing with living waters—quickening 
memories, self-renewing and priceless for both art and letters, ancient and 
modern. To blend these into one powerful impulse was his one aim. It 
is little wonder that the students answered his call and that their daily 
fellowship is the sure pledge that his work, though unfinished, has been well 


Such faults as he had were not unlike his virtues. His exuberant vitality 
and brilliancy, the source of his strength, at times appeared in mannerisms 
which might easily be misunderstood. They were of a sort which endeared 
him to the Italians and added to his influence. It is doubtful whether anyone 
less impressionable and sympathetic could have performed his difficult task 
so well. 

We lose him in the critical time of the great war. He was just coming 
into the fulness of his vigor. He was needed to guard and guide the new 
work. We had the best years of his life. No one can forget him—bright, 
alert, buoyant, friendly, flashing with life. His writings on Roman religion 
are secure in the esteem of scholars. His memory as an awakening teacher 
will last as long as his students survive. His administrative energy appears 
throughout our records. He lived to see the new plan well established, and 
for his loving labors he deserves remembrance as the chief intellectual builder 
of the new Academy. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
October 12, 1917 


William Wilson Baker, professor of Greek at Haverford College since 
1904, died on October 11, 1917, at the Notre Dame Hospital, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, to which he had been removed about three weeks ago, 
following a serious accident due to a fall, which necessitated an operation. 

Professor Baker was born in Boston, Massachusetts, December 19, 1876. 
He graduated at Harvard in the class of 1898 and received his Ph.D. in 
classics in 1901, remaining at Harvard as instructor in Latin until 1904, 
when he was called to Haverford to take the place of S. K. Gifford, Haverford 
76, head master of the Moses Brown School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Professor Baker was preparing and had nearly finished an edition of Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia for the Greek series of which Professor H. W. Smyth, 
of Harvard, was the general editor. He was prominent in the organization 
of the Main Line Forum, served for many years as election judge in the 
Coopertown District of Haverford Township, was formerly president of the 
Classical Club of Philadelphia, was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and while at Harvard was a member of the Delta Upsilon Club. He was also 
vice-president of the Classical Association of the Middle Atlantic states and 
a member of the Archaeological Institute of Philadelphia. He was prominent 
in the scholarly world as well as in the world of public affairs. He was always 
straightforward and fearless. The course ‘Greek A,’’ known as the hardest 
course in Haverford College, was instrumental in attracting many of the 
best students to begin the study of Greek, and in this work he was unusually 
successful. He will be greatly missed by faculty, students, and the main- 
line residents, with whom he has worked in so many matters of importance 
to the welfare of the community. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited with additional notes from the 
papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and Dr. W.-G. Headlam by A. C. 
Prarson. Cambridge: University Press, 1917. 


The completion of Jebb’s Sophocles by these three volumes on the frag- 
ments with a comprehensive index would be a notable achievement of scholar- 
ship in any year. In the year 1917 it is particularly impressive. Students 
of Mr. Pearson’s Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes and of his excellent editions 
of the Helena and the Heraclidae expected him to prove equal to the burden 
which the deaths of Jebb and of Headlam imposed upon him. They will 
not be disappointed. He has made use of and given credit to the Adversaria 
of Headlam and the lecture notes of Jebb. But the work as it stands is 
essentially his. And the student will pass to it and back again to the plays 
with no sense of inequality. A great monument of English scholarship is 
worthily completed. 

These three volumes are something more than a sufficient critical and 
exegetical commentary on the entire body of Sophoclean fragments—though 
they are eminently that. They will remain one of the works to which the 
wise student frequently recurs both as storehouses of knowledge and as 
illustrations of sound method. Mr. Pearson’s annotation combines the best 
traditions of English virtuosity with the patient industry that leaves few 
German or American monographs unexplored. He has a sound feeling for 
Greek idiom and the niceties of Greek usage, and he has one advantage even 
over Jebb in his familiarity with the ideas and the vocabulary of Greek 
philosophy. His commentary does not stop with the indispensable minimum 
of exegesis but often goes on to illustrate and illuminate the principle of 
language involved or sketch the history of an idea or sentiment. I may 
instance the notes on λευκὴν ἡμέραν, fr. 6, on σοφοὶ τύραννοι, 14, on στερνόμαντις, 
59, on πινοτήρης, 113, on νέμειν and ἀπονέμειν, 144, on σαρδάνιος γέλως, 160, 
on Plouton and Ploutos, 273, on the trick of the Polypus, 307, on ὄνον σκιὰ, 
331, on ἀνταῖον, 334, on the “third to the Saviour,” 425, on ποδαπός, 453, 
on παρὰ στάθμην, 474, on πολύφθοροι, 555.5, on armpitting, 623, on δαίμων, 653, 
on the shadow of Mt. Athos, 776, on αἷμα κτείνας, 799, on AaiBapyos, 885, 
and on the spurious fragments 1122 and 1128. 

The commentary, rich as it is, was perhaps the lesser half of the labor of 
preparing these volumes. A general introductory essay of a hundred pages 
studies the history of the text and the sources of the fragments with a full 
if not absolutely exhaustive bibliography. The introductions to the separate 
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titles involved, in addition to the discussion of the myths, the possible recon- 
struction of the plots and the hypotheses of modern scholars in relation to 
some hundred distinct plays. Here Mr. Pearson had the guidance of Welcker, 
of whom he generously says: ‘‘ Welcker’s book is as readable to-day as when it 
was first printed. He had spared no exertion in sifting the whole of the data 
provided by the mythographical authorities, and in comparing them with 
the relevant indications of the tragic fragments. On the basis of this evidence 
the plots were reconstructed with remarkable acuteness; and the results, 
though necessarily often conjectural, can be checked, even where they fail 
to convince, by the openly displayed material of the sources quoted.” 

While taking account, however, of all the material collected by Welcker 
and Nauck and the more adventurous Hartung, Mr. Pearson is not dependent 
upon them. Each of his introductions is a little independent monograph 
brought down to date. And they are on the whole singularly free from the 
prevailing vice of modern scholarship—the indiscriminate commingling of 
hypothesis and fact. They present to us the facts as actually known and 
leave us free to accept or reject the author’s conjectural interpretation of 
them. It is impossible to enter into this detail here. I will conclude, then, 
with a few of the suggestions that have occurred to me in the reading of the 
notes. 

Fr. 3: ἑψώάα. In the gloss of Hesychius Mr. Pearson takes ἔφοδος as 
‘‘transition’’ (of the meaning) in an etymology referring to Plut. Moral. 
1055 f. (should be 1035f.) and Diog. Laert. 6. 31. These passages hardly 
justify the meaning. Is not ἔφοδος here virtually assault? χλεύη precedes 
it here and Hesychius’ own gloss of ἔφοδος is ὁρμὴ ἄφιξις ἐπιδρομή παρουσία 
βλαβή. On that assumption ἀπὸ τοῦ ἕπεσθαι would merely refer to the deriva- 
tion of épia. 

61: ἥ μάτην ὑλακτῶ. It may be worth noting that 4 μάτην beginning a 
question is the natural outcry of one whose appeal or command is disregarded; 
cf. Eurip. Hippol. 842-43. If in the lack of context we may interpret the 
passage thus, the third line would then read, ἅπαντα γάρ τοι τῷ φοβουμένῳ ψοφεῖ, 
and would express in iambics another speaker’s scorn of the chorus’ agitation, 
as in the well-known scene of the Sepiem. The elliptic use of γάρ in implied 
expostulation would be no difficulty. 

106: Mr. Pearson’s insistence that μηδαμοῦ τιμωμένων is not “nowhere 
honored”’ but that μηδαμοῦ is felt as genitive of price is a hard saying. Surely 
there are parallels to the idiomatic use of ‘‘nowhere,’’ nullo loco habere, etc., 
in many languages. 

116: ἁγνίσαι for the supposed meaning ‘‘destroy.” Mr. Pearson refers 
to Headlam (Classical Review, XVI, 438), on Anth. Pal. 7. 49, ἥγνισε τὰν 
θνατὰν σάματος ἱστορῶν, ‘destroyed the inscription which described Euripides 
as mortal.” But the first two lines of the epigram distinctly say that 
Euripides himself was killed by the lightning stroke, and something like 
Bury’s σώματος ἁρμονίαν is the more plausible reading. 
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181: ἀχρεῖος ὧν 
ἐς βρῶσιν ἄλλους ἐξερινάζεις λόγῳ. 

. It is true that Athenaeus in Eustathius says παροιμιακὸν δὲ αὐτὸ τὸ νόημα 
ὅμοιον τῷ ἀπαίδευτος ὧν πῶς ἂν ἑτέρους παιδεύσειας. But if, as seems possible, 
νόημα refers only to the rhetorical use of the antithesis it would not justify 
any inference as to the substantive meaning or the parallel with Horace’s exsors 

tpse secandi. 
᾿ς 187: σὺ δ᾽ αὐτόχειρ γε μητρὸς ἦ σ᾽ ἐγείνατο. 
The specific use of δέ ye in retort calls for a note here. It is also overlooked 
in the index. 

229: τὸν δρῶντα γάρ τι καὶ παθεῖν ὠφείλεται. 

Rather more pertinent than the lez talionis parallels are those given in my 
note on Jebb on Bacchylides 17, 43 (Classical Philology, 11, 235). . 
247. 2: ἀλλ᾽ εἰς θεούς « σ᾽ > δρῶντα, κἂν ἔξω δίκης 
χωρεῖν κελεύῃ, κεῖσ’ ὁδοιπορεῖν χρεών. 

Ι cannot see in this a recurrence to the “original’’ meaning of δίκη, “custom”’ 
or “order.” It is just a case of hyperbolical rhetoric. A pious Greek did 
not justify the ways of God to man by the pseudo-scientific reduction of 
morality to a prehistoric convention or taboo. The principle μηδεὶς ra θεῶν 
ὀνόσαιτο sufficed (Theoc. 26. 38; Soph. Elect. 1422-23; Aesch. Choeph. 830 
and 900). 

287: In Schol. Ar. Plut. 500 ὁ δὲ ἀνελεύθερος κακίᾳ παρωνόμασται τῇ 
ἀνελενθεριότητι there is probably no intention to affirm that ἀνελεύθερος is 
derived from ἀνελευθεριότης. The meaning is that the one word is in the 
Aristotelian terminology a ‘“‘paronym”’ of the other so that you may argue 
from the meaning of the one to that of the other. 

314. 34: ἐν λόγῳ. The idiom which Mr. Pearson illustrates by Phil. 319, 
ἐν λόγοις, ‘unjustly suspected,” is further exemplified by Aesch. Eumen. 21, 
ἐν λόγοις πρεσβεύεται, which is often wrongly pressed into explicit antithesis 
with the preceding ἐν εὐχαῖς. 34. 114: ris ὁ τρόπος τοῦ τάγματος. The 
marginal πράγματος is a better and more colloquial reading; cf. the pun in 
Aristophanes Wasps 30. Another colloquialism to add to Mr. Pearson’s 
too brief list for the Ichneutae is 393: ἤδη με πνίγεις καὶ σὺ χαὶ βόες σόθεν. 

328: καὶ δή τι καὶ παρᾶκα. 
᾿ς This is hardly an apt case of καὶ δή καί used to adduce a particular instance 
in support of a general proposition. τι καὶ are felt closely together with the 
verb and καὶ δή stands by itself introducing the whole. 

432: In discussing the discoveries of Palamedes, Mr. Pearson finds an 
overlooked fragment of Sophocles i in Aristid. 2, p. 339. Dind. ὡς μὲν γὰρ 
ἡ τραγῳδία φησίν, "οὐδὲ τῶν βοσκημάτων οὐδὲν διέφερον᾽ πρὶν ἐκείνῳ 
But need this be anything more than Aristides’ development of Plato’s 
παγγέλοιον you ἔφην' στρατηγὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ἐν ταῖς τραγωδίαις Παλαμήδης 
ἑκάστοτε ἀποφαίνει ἢ (Rep. 522 D.) 
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510: ἔμισγ᾽ ὅσον δὴ πηλὸν ὀργάσαι καλόν. 
May not ὅσον δὴ be an example of the indeterminate idiomatic usage illus- 
trated in Classical Philology, I, 81? Perhaps we should then read ὀργάσας 
καλῶς. 

568: Biov βραχὺν ἰσθμόν. 
This “‘remarkable figure’”’ might be further illustrated by Pope’s “Placed on 
this isthmus of a middle state,’”’ and Moore’s “This narrow isthmus twixt 
two boundless seas.” 

591: ἐν φῦλον ἀνθρώπων, Be ἔδειξε πατρὸς 

καὶ ματρὸς ἡμᾶς ἁμέρα τοὺς πάντας" 

Mr. Pearson comments: ‘‘ What is wanted might be obtained by the substitu- 
tion of 4 γονά for ἁμέρα, ‘our birth . . . . proves us all,’ i.e., is the hallmark 
of our equality.” I think we may retain ἁμέρα with the aid of Pindar Pyth. 


4, 254-56. 
καὶ ἐν ἀλλοδαπαῖς 
σπέρμ᾽ ἀρούραις τοντάκις ὑμετέρας ἀκτῖνος ἄλβου δέξατο μοιρίδιον 
ἅμαρ ἣ νύκτες. 
The difficulty disappears if we once apprehend the Greek point of view here 
and in the glorious lines on the Goddess of Birth Nem. 7. 1-4. 

592: ἔστι yap πλοῦτός γ᾽ ἀμεμφής (Aesch. Persae 171) does not mean that 
wealth ‘‘is in itself harmless,’ but that no defect can be found in, no fault 
found with, the Persians’ wealth—they are wealthy enough; cf. Herod. 
7. 48-49: κότερά τοι ὁ πεζὸς μεμπτὸς κατὰ τὸ πλῆθός ἐστι, etc. 

646. 4: ἐν yap βραχεῖ καθεῖλε, κὠλίγῳ χρόνῳ 

πάμπλουτον ὄλβον δαίμονος κακοῦ δόσις, 

ὅταν μεταστῇ καὶ θεοῖς δοκῇ τάδε. 
The objection to the apparent tautology is perhaps lessened if ἐν βραχεῖ is felt 
rather as a mere idiomatic prepositional phrase. Cf. O.C. 586, fr. 771. 3 κἄν 
βραχεῖ διδάσκαλον, and the collections of Miss Emily Dutton in “Greek 
Prepositional Phrases” (Chicago dissertation), p. 171 and p. 187; also Pindar, 
Pyth. 8. 98, where the effect of the omission of χρόνῳ is better felt in Myer’s 
‘‘in a little moment”’ than in Sandys’ “‘short is the space of time.” 

I think Mr. Pearson reads too much into δαίμονος κακοῦ δόσις when he 
sees in it the expression of belief in mysterious and destructive powers, etc. 
It is virtually equivalent to θεοῖς δοκῇ τάδε in the following line. From 
Homer down δαίμων is a convenient and often interchangeable synonym of 
θεός. There is no difficulty in δόσις; cf. Theognis 134 with 165, 442-46, 
516, 591, 1033, and indeed Greek literature passim. 

665: ἄκων δ᾽ ἁμαρτὼν οὗτις ἀνθρώπων κακός. 

Mr. Pearson still takes seriously the paradox of Hippias Minor 371 E ff. 
Socrates himself with obvious irony tells Hippias that he sometimes does and 
sometimes doesn’t believe it; just now he has an attack of belief and wishes 
to be refuted by Hippias. 
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682: παθὼν δ᾽ ἕκαστος ὧν τύχῃ λέγει. 
I don’t think that the παθὼν δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω parallels are quite in point. 
The thought is rather that of Pindar Nem. 4. 91, often misunderstood: 
τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἂν τις ἴδῃ, 
ἔλπεταί τις ἕκαστος ἐξοχώτατα φάσθαι. 
Note the coincidence in ἕκαστος. We all judge and speak from our own 
experience, as Mr. Pearson himself interprets. 

744: ἀκόλαστον σῶμα. Why not read as the beginning of a trimeter 
ἀκόλαστον ὄμμαΐ Cf. Aesch. Septem 623, ποδῶκες ὄμμα and Eurip. Orestes 10, 
ἀκόλαστον ἔσχε γλῶσσαν, and the familiar anecdote of Pericles’ rebuke of 
Sophocles οὐ μόνον ... . τὰς χεῖρας δεῖ καθαρὰς ἔχειν . . . . ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς 
ὄψεις (Plut. Per. c. 3). | 

746: ο΄ δξαίρετον τίθημι τὴν ἄκουσαν. 

Plato Phaedr. 242 Β Σιμμίαν Θηβαῖον ἐξαιρῶ λόγου is not quite pertinent. It 
alludes not to the quasi-legal meaning, but to the well-known proverb about 
excepting the gods. 

809: ‘The conception of Fortune as a goddess of incalculable chance 
as contrasted with foresight is comparatively late.’”? In view of Pindar, 
Ο. 12, I do not see how we can deny it to Sophocles. There Pindar passes 
directly from the invocation of Fortune to the uncertainty of all things and 
the failure of all human forecasts. 

828: εἰς ἀπάντησιν. In view of Photius’ ὡς ἐν τῇ συνηθείᾳ φαμέν, it may 
be worth noting that the phrase is frequent in the Septuagint. 

831: ἔργου δὲ παντός, ἦν τις ἄρχηται καλῶς, 

καὶ τὰς τελευτὰς εἰκός ἐσθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχειν. 
The list of ‘the beginning is half or more than half’ parallels including 
Plato Rep. 377 A; and Leges 753 E is less pertinent than is another series 
often overlooked. The apter Platonic parallel is Rep. 453A: dp’ οὐχ οὕτως 
ἂν κάλλιστά τις ἀρχόμενος ὥς τὸ εἰκὸς καὶ κάλλιστα τελευτήσειεν; similarly 
Pindar Pyth. 1, 33: 
vavowpopyras δ᾽ ἀνδράσι πρώτα χάρις 

ἐς πλόον ἀρχομένοις πομπαῖον ἐλθεῖν οὖρον: ἐοικότα γὰρ 

καὶ τελευτᾷ φερτέρον νόστον τυχεῖν, 
where interpreters have misunderstood the following ὁ δὲ λόγος through not 
seeing that it refers to the proverb. Cf. also Antiphon-fr. 60 Diels, and the 
scholiast on Aesch. Supplices 118. 

865: δεινὸν τὸ τᾶς Πειθοῦς πρόσωπον. 

We need not attribute a bad meaning to Πειθώ in order to justify δεινόν. 
Cf. Aesch. Prometheus 37: τὸ συγγενές τοι δεινόν, and Swinburne’s amusing 
imitation: 

For there is nothing terribler to men 

Than the sweet face of mothers. 
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898: ἀεὶ γὰρ εὖ πίπτουσιν οἱ Διὸς κύβοι 
The probably intended meaning of this is that which Emerson often gives 
to it in the version, ‘‘The dice of God are always loaded.” 


I regret that Mr. Pearson has substituted the “‘new metric”’ for the system 
followed by Jebb, and adopted the schemes of Professor Schroeder and 
Professor White. I wonder if he has really considered the matter. I am 
sure that no student will be helped by being told that ῥηγνὺς dppoviav 
χορδοτόνου λύρας (fr. 244) is an “‘asclepiad trimeter,” 


nee w weap ap Ww wap Ww αὖ 


And after my experience in listening to Professor Wilamowitz I have no idea 
that Mr. Pearson really reads the line in that way. He only writes it so. 


Paut SHOREY 


The Reltgious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph of 
Christianity. By Ciirrorp HrerscHeL Moors. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1916. Pp. 385. $2.00. 


“In this book eight lectures given before the Lowell Institute in Boston 
during the late autumn of 1914 are combined with material drawn from a 
course of lectures delivered the previous spring before the Western Colleges 
with which Harvard University maintains an annual exchange” (Preface). 
As a result of this combination the book consists of the following ten lectures: 
(i) oe and Hesiod”; (ii) ‘“Orphism, Pythagoreanism, and the Mys- 
teries’’; (iii) ‘Religion in ‘the Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.c.”’; 
(iv) “The Fifth Century at Athens”; (v) ‘Plato and Aristotle”; (vi) 
‘“‘Later Religious Philosophies”’; (vii) ““The Victory of Greece over Rome’; 
(viii) “Oriental Religions in the Western Half of the Roman Empire’’; 
(ix) ‘Christianity’; (x) “Christianity and Paganism.” There are also 
appendixes, giving selected bibliographies and a specimen of a Roman 
calendar (from the Fasti Praenestint), and an index. 

To write the history of the religious thought of a thousand years is not a 
task to be undertaken lightly; and we must respect and admire one who has 
both undertaken it and accomplished it. Success in this task makes two 
demands: on the one hand, a quick sympathy with religious values, and a 
thorough knowledge of the many religious and philosophical systems which 
fall within the period; on the other, somewhat unusual skill in solving the 
literary problems.of selection and composition. 

Professor Moore has written out of full knowledge. One is soon aware 
of a firm philological foundation underfoot. Each one of the ten topics 
receives safe and sober treatment. With a few insignificant exceptions, the 
truth of the statements is not open to question. The book is eminently safe 
and orthodox. In the quality of sympathy, some of the lectures are better 
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than others. It was not to be expected that all parts of so large a theme 
should be handled with the same zest. But, on the whole, one must admit 
that the reliability of the book does not suffer from an excess of imagination. 
There is a certain lack of freshness and vigor both in observation and expres- 
sion. One is seldom startled by. flashes of insight in an obscure subject. 
And yet, in a book whose substance is not new, it is just this clairvoyant 
fancy which counts the most. But the brief digests which are offered of 
practically all the significant philosophic and religious systems of antiquity 
are an evidence of patient labor, and the book presents in an orderly, sys- 
tematic, and thorough way the known facts. 

The second requirement imposed by Professor Moore’s undertaking he 
has met with varying success. Some of the chapters are admirably written. 
In these, though handling large subjects in a brief space, he has made wise 
choice of the significant and vital features and presented them with order 
and lucidity. In other chapters, failing to grasp the essential matter, he 
has introduced an excessive amount of undigested detail. Indeed, through- 
out the book not a little gratuitous information is offered, which is irrelevant 
and disconcerting. In the Preface the author expresses the fear that he 
will be blamed for his omissions. This fear is inevitable in the mind of a 
scholar who possesses both wide and intimate knowledge of his subject. 
Alarmed at the possibility of being thought superficial, he sometimes veers 
into the opposite whirlpool and becomes encyclopedic. The chapters which 
are most open to criticism on this score are the first, third, and seventh. 
The other chapters, though written in a no less authoritative spirit, are 
executed with bolder and broader strokes and are therefore better conceived 
for the general reader. 

But these observations touch only the smaller excellencies and defects of 
style. The most important criticism of the book is concerned with its 
larger plan, with its conception as a whole. 

“Ultimately,” says the author (Ὁ. 4), ‘‘if our study is successful, we shall 
have discovered in some measure, I trust, what permanent contributions 
the Greeks made to our own religious ideas.” (Cf. also p. 294.) Tried by 
this test, the study is undoubtedly successful. When the reader has finished 
the book, he realizes that he has been a spectator of the several solemn 
processions of human thought which moved through the pagan world of 
Greece and Rome and were finally united in the vast concourse which 
marched thereafter under the name of Christianity. This is a high and 
noble theme for the author’s study. But the book in which he treats this 
theme should not be called the ‘‘ Religious Thought of the Greeks.” From 
such a title one has a right to expect an account of Greek religious thought 
down to Plato, Aristotle, and their immediate successors, but hardly looks 
for an account of the religious thought of the whole western world and part 
of the Orient during the next three or four centuries. The philosophical 
thought of the Roman Empire, like the philosophical thought of the present 
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day, is founded on Greek philosophy. Indeed, much of it was expressed 
in the Greek language. But it is not reasonable to maintain that it was the 
product of the Greeks. Undoubtedly Greek thought, an imperishable 
heritage from the mighty past, was dominant during the first centuries of 
the Christian eras but the men who actually thought and wrote at this time 
were Syrians, Egyptians, Romans, even Greeks, but all citizens of the world. 
If we read the book and forget the title, we realize that its theme begins 
properly with Plato, and that the comparatively unsatisfactory chapters on 
Greek thought antecedent to the birth of philosophy from Plato, under the 
midwifery of Socrates, should have been omitted. Undoubtedly Platonic 
thought had its roots deep in the past, but the vital element in it from which 
grew the philosophies, theologies, and theosophies of later ages was the 
creation of the master himself. All that is significant in the first, third, and 
fourth chapters for the main theme of the book, and the substance of the 
second chapter could have been fused into a single chapter introductory to 
Plato. The space of three chapters thus saved would have made possible 
a fuller treatment of later topics (Epicureanism, for example), which are 
touched rather lightly. 

If these earlier movements of Greek thought were to be described at all, 
if the history of religion from Homer to the end of the fifth century B.c. was 
to be truly expounded and elucidated, more study and reflection should 
have gone into the task than seems to lie back of the first four chapters of 
the present book. It seems to the reviewer (who is more familiar with the 
period covered by these chapters than with the later period) that most of 
what is said in them is sound and true; the orthodox views are expressed, 
the customary passages from the Greek authors are quoted by way of 
illustration. But all this forms no proper part of the present book, and it 
has all been done before. If it was to be done again, there should at least 
have been some freshness of interpretation, some evidence of clearer vision 
into the baffling problem of the religion of the Greeks during the period of 
their greatness. 

In the first and third chapters, on Homer and the poets, we find a con- 
scientious presentation of the facts. In the one the author seems to have 
made extensive levies upon Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age; in the other 
he seems to be giving a transcription of accumulated notes; in both we have 
excellent collections of material for a thoughtful estimate of the religious 
views of the poets concerned. But we find few illuminating generalizations, 
no organic concentration, no spontaneity of literary art. In the second of 
these two chapters there are far too many quotations; the reader resents the 
constant shift required in his attitude of attention, and he sometimes suspects 
that something quite different could be proved if other quotations were 
chosen. It is especially disquieting to find, as an illustration of Aeschylus’ 
religious views, a speech in the Septem which Eteocles delivers when - 
his mind is already unsettled by the influence of the curse. In many cases 
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the quotations are made from standard translations; those by Professor 
Moore’s own hand are sometimes perhaps a little commonplace. The 
following will serve as examples: Theognis 377, ‘‘How is it, then, son of 
Cronos, that thy mind endures to keep wicked men and the just subject 
to the same lot?” (p. 80); Theognis 731, ‘‘Father Zeus, would that it might 
be the will of the gods that insolence be the pleasure of the wicked” (Ὁ. 80); 
Pindar Isth. 6. 71, “pursuing the mean in his thought and maintaining it in 
his acts”’ (Ὁ. 86); Pindar Isth. 5. 13, “If one prosper and enjoy a good name, 
still seek not to become Zeus” (p. 87). (In this connection should be noted 
the omission in the bibliography of Croiset’s La Poesie de Pindare, which 
contains an admirable study of Pindar’s religious thought and is full of 
illuminating observations.) 

The account of Orphism in the second chapter is conventional but good. 
Like all descriptions of Orphic ideas and practices, it is an imaginative 
reconstruction of a certain religious attitude rather than an authentic 
account of known facts. But this is inevitable in a subject where the 
evidence is so scanty. Still, the thoughtful reader, and even the thoughtful 
listener, would be glad of some brief explanation of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of Orphism. For the author’s larger purpose a full consideration of 
Orphic ideas is essential; they belong in the main current of evolution which 
passes through Plato and later mysticism into Christianity. But as the 
chapter has been written, there is a slight danger of misconception on the 
reader’s part concerning the importance of Orphism in popular religious 
thought. In spite of the sporadic appearance of Orphic ideas in Greek 
poetry of the fifth century, there is nothing to show that the Orphics them- 
selves were ever anything more than a non-conformist sect. 

When we come to the discussion of the “Fifth Century in Athens,’’ we 
find that considerable space is given to what might be called the cult of 
imperialism. Religion had become more of a state concern than it had been 
in the past, we are told; and a long passage is quoted from the funeral speech 
of Pericles to show the religious temper of the age. Now this famous speech 
is not a religious document at all. Religion had never had any consolation 
to offer to the dying or to the bereaved. What comfort had Hector to offer 
to Andromache? The fact of religious importance demonstrated by Pericles’ 
speech, or by Thucydides’ version of it, is that on a great public occasion 
nothing was said of the hope of immortality which was offered by the mys- 
teries at Eleusis. Religion was really not more of a state concern in the fifth 
century than it had been in the past. The splendor of the Athenian empire 
had added splendor to the cult of Athena, but patriotism and pride of empire 
did not take the place of religion. The real change in religious feeling which 
is apparent in the fifth century was due to the sophists and the philosophers, 
and it had begun in the previous century. The notable thing about the 
fifth century is that it produced more poets and artists who could reveal 
the temper of the age. 
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With the chapter on “Plato and Anstotle” the author enters upon the 
main course of his work and describes with great skill the foundation of 
Greek philosophy, upon which the towering structure of later religious theory 
was built. From this point the book proceeds steadily and confidently 
toward its goal in Christianity. The chapter on the ‘Victory of Greece 
over Rome” contains much that is irrelevant; the description of early Roman 
religion, in particular, might be spared, since this quaint religion had no 
important influence on the thought of the Greco-Roman world. One would 
have welcomed in its stead a clear account of Jewish religious ideas, to which 
for some reason the author gives very slight attention. The other oriental 
religions, however, and their vogue in the western half of the Roman Empire 
are admirably described. One finds here the fulness of detail and the 
sympathetic treatment which he expects from a scholar who has labored 
diligently in this particular field. The whole second half of the book is 
admirably composed. The difficult problems of selection and restraint have 
been successfully solved; and under the author’s expert guidance one feels 
that the mysteries and complexities of later religious philosophies are really 
simple and comprehensible after all. The discussion is always impartial 
and objective, but also always sympathetic,”even in the case of the most 
bisarre efforts of humanity to adjust itself to the divine government of the 
universe. 

The essential lack of unity in the book and the inappropriateness of the 
title should be apparent from the chapter-headings in the Table of Contents 
when the book is first opened. But the reader becomes more convinced of 
these things and more regretful when he has discovered how ably and how 
successfully the author has handled his proper theme. One could hardly 
send a student to a better brief exposition of the Hellenic and pagan elements 
in Christian theology and of the sources of these elements in Hellenic and 
post-Hellenic philosophy. And it is unfortunate that the title was not so 
chosen as to attract the many readers who would profit by this exposition. 
The world needs to be better acquainted with the Hellenic element in Chris- 
tianity. The Protestant cult of the Old Testament has warped the concep- 
tion of Christianity in the popular mind, and Professor Moore has done a 
real service in setting forth clearly and dispassionately the vast debt which 
Christianity owes to the enlightened thought of Greece and the West. 

Benketay Ivan M. LivrortH 


An Index to Facsimiles in the Palaeographical Society Publications. 
Arranged as a guide for students in palaeography. By LINDLEY 
Ricnarp Dean. Princeton: The University Library, 1914. 
Pp. 55. 

This index wil] be a welcome relief to those who wish to find their way 
through the wilderness of facsimiles published by the Palaeographical 
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Society. It includes both the Palaeographical Society and the New Palaeo- 
graphical Society publications, for which the English editors published 
separate indexes (1901 and 1914). The arrangement of the English indexes 
is as follows: I. Chronological; II. Authors and Subjects; III. Country of 
Origin; IV. Character of Handwriting; V. Ornamentation; VI. Scribes and 
Artists; VII. Materials Other than Plain Vellum; VIII. Present Owners; 
IX. Former Owners, Of these the Princeton index omits III, V, VI, VII, 
and ΙΧ. It retains the others, though in a different order; it adds one: 
Order of Publication. In the vast majority of cases the student of palaeog- 

raphy will therefore find what he wants in the new Υ Index—and 1 in a more 
compact and comprehensive form. 

A single line is devoted to each facsimile and contains the following 
information: (1) author, title of work, with citation of chapter and line 
photographed, where feasible; (2) library where the document is preserved; 
(8) place of publication, i.e., series and plate; (4) language and style of 
writing; (5) date. This order is invariable in all the indexes. The slight 
inconvenience caused by the fact that the alphabetical order is determined 
by the initial word of the item in one list only is more than overbalanced 
by the gain in accuracy and uniformity. 

The libraries are arranged in general according to the town or city, but 
the British Museum is listed under B; the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
under London; and Westminster Abbey, under Ἢ. 

A few corrections should be made. The Oxyrhynchus Livy, listed under 
Egyptian Exploration Fund (Pap. 658), now belongs to the British Museum 
(Pap. 1532); the British Museum Pap. 729 is now dated 672? instead of 
τ, 577; Laurentianus 32, 16 is now dated 1280 instead of 1281. In the list 
of abbreviations read Pluteus for Plutus. 

CHaRLES H. BEESON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartuetr Van HOsSEN. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. vuili+268. 

This book, which is an enlargement of a Princeton doctoral dissertation, 
is an important contribution to Latin palaeography. The writer has studied 
practically all the extant material known up to the year 1910 in original, 
photograph, or facsimile. The new Egyptian material, dating from the first 
to the fifth century, has at last made it possible to reconstruct the process 
of the development of the Roman cursive by closing the gap long existing 
between the wax tablets and the Ravenna papyri. The results will not be 
final, for new discoveries will alter the picture here and there; but in the 
main we can now follow the evolution of the script from the beginning of 
our era to the middle of the seventh century, which the author has set as 
the limit of his investigation. 
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The initial chapter contains a historical sketch of the study of palacog- 
raphy, a discussion of the names of the various scripts and the theories as 
to their origin, with full citations of the literature. 

The second chapter (pp. 21-31) deals with the epigraphical material. 
Here the alphabets are treated collectively. 

The third chapter (pp. 32-224), dealing with the papyri and ostraka, 
forms the bulk of the book. The documents (about 150) are arranged 
generally in chronological order, though of course the date is often only 
approximate or tentative. Under each papyrus the author gives, where pos- 
sible, a description of the document, its provenance, the contents, and a 
bibliography. The abbreviations and ligatures are listed and the alphabet 
is described. This description is supplemented by 18 plates containing 
41 alphabets interspersed through the chapter. 

Chapter iv (pp. 225-241) contains an excellent summary of the history 
of the cursive alphabet. 

There are three appendixes. The first gives a list (incomplete) of Greek 
papyri that contain Latin subscriptions. The second contains the bibliog- 
raphy (also incomplete). The third gives a list of abbreviations found in 
Latin papyri that can be dated. This is an extract from the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, XLV (1913). 

Four plates A-D give tables of alphabets of the epigraphical material, 
and six more contain alphabets of various papyri. Reference is constantly 
made to the plates in the body of the book. 

In the bibliography one misses Kopp’s great work, Palaeographia critica, 
and the publications of the New Palaeographical Society; Wattenbach’s 
Scriftwesen should be cited in the third edition and Arndt-Tang]l in the 
fourth—the fourth edition is referred to in a footnote on p.17. A few 
items consist of an author’s name alone, without the name of the work, the 
date or place of publication. 


CHARLES H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Τ'. Lucretius Carus. Of the Nature of Things. A metrical transla- 
_tion. By Witu1am Evitery Lronarp. London [1917]. 


Almost any translation of a classical author may be praised or blamed 
according to the critic’s desire; for a translation of a literary masterpiece is 
an impossibility. Thus in the opening words of this version of Lucretius— 

Mother of Rome, delight of Gods and men 

Dear Venus that beneath the gliding stars 

Makest to teem the many-voyaged main 

And fruttful lands— 
8 Latinist might question the italicized words, for if they were translated 
back into the Latin it is improbable that the retranslator would hit on the 
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Lucretian words; and yet those very Latin words are integral parts of the 
poem. The distinction between mater and genetriz, Roma and Aeneadae, 
cara and alma, signa and stellae, is almost the difference between prose and 
poetry, and the Latin words taken together strike a peculiar stylistic note. 
One may adequately translate a simple statement of fact like Macrobius’ 
triplicabis septem et faciunt vigintt unum, but even statements of fact have 
frequently set a trap, in which, by reason of the ambiguity of English words, 
the unwary reader is caught. Thus in a recent magazine article Aristotle’s 
remark that money is “‘barren”’ is given an entirely false gloss. Translation 
and interpretation must go together, and the most direct path to correct 
interpretation lies in the knowledge of the original language from which the 
translation has been made. Yet those who are ignorant of foreign languages 
ought not to be debarred wholly from a knowledge of foreign literature; but 
let them not think for a moment that they are getting the real thing. The 
present vogue of translations and the efforts to multiply them may in the 
end weaken the reputation of classical literature or give a false conception of 
the value of the second-rate authors. | 

Munro’s translation of Lucretius is a condensed commentary and quite 
unreadable. Bailey’s is a fine example of academic Enghsh; the earlier 
English renderings for one reason and another do not at present merit con- 
sideration. Professor Leonard’s version is noteworthy in many respects; 
he uses clear-cut English for faded Latin metaphors—‘ untangle” for expe- 
diam; homely phrasing—“ puts the fat on goats and quails”; archaisms— 
‘‘to dure and dreer the mighty forces’; and there are many examples of 
boldness and simplicity, of roughness of meter and ruggedness, and he has 
often been happy in imitating the sweep of the hexameter—all of which are 
Lucretian qualities. On the other hand, at times his verse lacks the stateli- 
ness and sublimity of the original; he is too literally etymological, as “in 
these my country’s leaves’’ (chartis), and repeatedly, as might be expected, 
he adds to the Lucretian thought, as “‘telluric soil” for tellus, and ‘“‘curst 
Lucanian oxen” where “curst’’ is not in the Latin. Intruded metaphors 
are not uncommon: ‘vain dingdong” for sonitus, ‘‘blue deep of heaven” 
for caerula caeli. Actual errors are few and some perhaps debatable, such as 
“‘navy’s admiral”’ in v. 1227, “‘shining”’ for nitentibus in i. 372. Perhaps he 
has overshot the mark in “ether’s skiey coasts,’ ‘‘pell-mell horses,” and 
‘‘fire ball” for faces. But there are many happy turns and some strong 
lines: ‘‘a weary while to tell the whole,” ‘by the prodigious reaches of the 
sky,” “interstices and paths, coherencies,”’ ‘‘the lack-speech years,” “of 
mighty menacings forevermore.”’ The close of the fourth book gives the 
only close translation and interpretation in English of an important part 
of the poem that has been neglected for obvious reasons. The first three 
hundred lines of Book v are very well done. 

It is to be regretted that Giussani’s text has been followed with its numer- 
ous and generally unaccepted transpositions. The book may be commended 
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to Latinists and the general public. It is unquestionably the best metrical 
translation of Lucretius into English that has yet appeared. 
W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Diamond. A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk-Lore. By 
BERTHOLD Laurer. Field Museum of Natural History, Publi- 
cation 184, Anthropological Series, Vol. XV, No. 1. Chicago, 
1915. Pp. 75. 


The first fifteen pages of this learned study are the ones of chief interest 
to students of the classics. In the Memoirs of the Four Worthies or Lords of 
the Liang Dynasty, written by Chang Yiie (667-730 a.p.), a story is told about 
an island in the Western Sea (Mediterranean) where there is an inaccessible 
ravine in which precious stones lie. The inhabitants throw flesh into this 
ravine. Birds pick up the flesh in their beaks and as they fly, they drop the 
precious stones. The men of the country are clever workers of gems, which 
are called Fu-lin after the name of the country. Fu-lin is the Chinese name 
for some part of the Roman Empire, probably Syria. 

A legend similar in all its essential features is found in Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus in the fourth century. Dr. Laufer points 
out the close likeness of this legend to the story of the Arabians and their 
curious method of obtaining cinnamon told by Herodotus iii. 111, and to a 
somewhat similar tale in Pliny N.H. xxxviii. 33, but prudently refrains from 
attempting to link them closely. The source of the legend he finds in the 
Hellenistic Orient. To one already impressed with the fact that Hellenistic 
artistic motives influenced early Chinese and even Japanese art in a marked 
degree, the thesis is in itself reasonable, and Dr. Laufer’s proofs are con- 
vineing. 

There are two further points of interest in this study for the classicist 
and archaeologist. The author is convinced (pp. 42-46) that the adamas 
of the ancients was actually the diamond, but concludes that ancient gem- 
workers did not understand the process of cutting and polishing diamonds 
to add to their luster (pp. 46-50). The study contains other information 
which will be attractive chiefly to Sinologists and to those interested in the 
history of the diamond. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Laufer has presented another useful link of the 
broken chain of evidence which connects Hellenistic-Roman civilization 
with the Far East. Curiously enough the classical archaeologist and the 
classicist seem to regard the evidence upon this new sphere of Greek influ- 
ence either with suspicion or with apathy. 

W. L. WESTERMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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P. Cornelit Tacits Dialogus de Oratoribus. Mit Prolegomena, Text 
und Adnotatio Critica, exegetischem und kritischem Kom- 
mentar, Bibliographie, und Index Nominum et Rerum von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. Zweite véllig neubearbeitete Auflage. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. viii+528. Μ. 14 (16, bound). 


This completely remodeled edition of the Dialogus was issued at the 
beginning of July, 1914, on the eve of a far more momentous struggle than 
that which once divided the world of scholars over the authorship of the 
little work now adjudged beyond any reasonable doubt to the historian. 
The first edition, published in English in this country just twenty years 
earlier, has long been an indispensable tool to every Tacitus scholar. It will 
now be still more warmly welcomed as the mature product of intensive 
cultivation in a field in which these have not been lean years. Many opinions 
have been modified in response to criticism, but the main contentions of 
the first edition remain, strengthened by more exact statement and gradually 
accumulated evidence. Outwardly the book has not grown conspicuously 
in size, but a larger page and smaller type alone have kept growth within 
bounds. Text and critical notes, which formerly claimed 55 pages out of 
585, now fill but 43 out of 528, while the commentary (allowing for the 
different page) has been increased by perhaps 60 of the new pages. In the 
Prolegomena there is a great gain in point of clear arrangement, and in 
added chapters. The question of authorship, time of writing, dramatic 
date of the dialogue, plan and technique of composition, the interlocutors, 
_ the two lacunae and the speakers of 36-40. 4, the fictitious character of the 
dialogue, literary sources, matters grammatical and rhetorical, the manu- 
scripte—all these subjects are fully treated in the Prolegomena. The history 
of the controversy is given with much detail, and the arguments for Tacitean 
authorship marshaled with rare skill. It is safe to say that the ghost of 
anonymity or heteronymity conjured up by Beatus Rhenanus and Justus 
Lipsius has finally been laid. With regard to the date of composition, the 
newer view of Leo, Norden, and Wilamowitz, that the Dialogus was a tour 
de force in a style dictated by the subject-matter, and therefore may, or 
must, have been written after the Agricola and Germania, is critically exam- 
ined and duly rejected, along with other arguments for a date after Domitian. 
The chapter on the dramatic date will probably win no less general assent, 
except in a passage (pp. 61 f.) concerning the magnus annus and Censorinus, 
where one may feel that the unknown quantities are more numerous than 
the equations available for their solution. The chapter on the two lacunae 
and the speakers of 35-40. 4 strongly defends the theory, already maintained 
in 1894, of a lacuna at the latter point, involving the loss of the conclusion 
of Secundus’ speech and the beginning of that of Maternus. But much new 
matter is of course added, including a careful revision of the calculations 
printed in Classical Philology, VII (1912), 412-16. The summa summarum 
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is that that part of the dialogue between the long lacuna of 35 fin. and the 
shorter lacuna at 40. 4 would fill just four pages of the lost Hersfeldensis— 
lost except for eight leaves of the Agricola (cod. Aesinus), which furnish the 
basis for the computation. Of course opinions will differ as to the 
substantial value of calculations of this kind, in which Teubner lines are 
compared with those of a lost portion of a codex, that a lacuna, otherwise 
suspected on internal evidence, may gain external support also, if it can 
be made probable that precisely one leaf, beginning and ending with a com- 

plete sentence, was lost at this point.! 

Prominence is deservedly given to Sabbadini’s discovery (1901) of 
Decembrio’s detailed description of the ,Hersfeldensis as he collated it in 
1455. Decembrio counted 14 foha of the Dialogus up to the great lacuna, 
and 24 thereafter. In his addenda Gudeman supplements this (pp. 135 ff.) 
by a similar but less minute description found at the close of a manuscript 
of the philosophical works of Cicero and known since 1913. This is from 
an inventory made by Niccoli of manuscripts in convent and other libraries 
of Germany. The description goes back to 1425. It omits Decembrio’s 
“‘Cornelii Taciti,” and gives the folia of the Dialogus as 18. Thus Gudeman 
finds full confirmation of his theory of a lost leaf at 40. 4, arguing that the 
leaf was still extant and counted by Niccoli, but had been lost before Decem- 
brio thirty years later counted but 14+-24 folia. Some have no doubt 
scented a possible error in a Roman numeral, but to most scholars not 
already committed to another theory the assumption of a second lacuna, two 
pages in length, must now appear all but completely demonstrated. 

Of the full description and comparison of the manuscripts it will suffice 
to say that as a result the value of A and B is somewhat lowered, and that 
the new stemma assigns E and V to a parent Z, a copy of the Hersfeldensis 
distinct from those (X and Y) from which the other manuscripts descend. 

The text is much more conservative, ut fit, than in the first edition, 
many conjectures of the editor or his predecessors now appearing in the 
critical notes only, while an obelus in the text bids the reader seek enlighten- 
ment from below. In many cases Gudeman still favors the same conjecture, 
but does not admit it to the text. In not a few others readings of 1894 are 
silently discarded. Table I gives the changes which may be mentioned 
here. 


1 Some curiosity on this matter prompted the reviewer to compare each successive 
group of four pages in the first Medici codex with Andresen’s text of 1913, through 
the first book of the Annals, making careful allowance for all short lines and indented 
lines of Teubner as compared with solid text in the facsimile. With this correction 
it was found that, while four pages of this manuscript may mean only 86 Teubner 
lines, or as much as 101 lines, on the other hand 11 out of the 15 blocks of four pages 
examined run between 91 and 96—a very fair degree of uniformity, though perhaps 
not all that might be expected of a manuscript of the first order of calligraphy, with 
solid pages and no short lines, such as add another element of uncertainty in 
the Aesinus. 
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TABLE I 


Ὁ: 
Ae) eee ee ferat feras 
δὺο Wee wate Ρ ium quae est praceidium 
ae ον aad ddeacarec acs venire plerumque lerumque venire 
δος λοις tn enio 
(?) quae (alia) 
6, 24...... ue ae eteborentur eborenus 
ora ata, gratiora 
\ | Pe τὸν: pie es fa tallo fi alvo 
8, Ε΄ ἈΠ pa GU Cada tminus pray 
10... Sera ee eee ae vel rarissimarum 
10, 18........... summa adeptus( 7) moz summa adeptus 
a eee {aut} 
10, 30. .......... {ex his} adsensus 
10, ὌΝ ΠΌΘΟΝ privatas paves causas 
12, 18...... .....| ΠΊΒΙΟΣ erat 
+ eee Dae ον κέν ad vel ad 
js ee) PR ee anes fenim (enim) 
Py 9 are eee ea Chemtiane (ἢ venies que} 
ue que 
14, 4 .......... consilium et consililum aut 
14, 10......ω ὁ. ὁ6τν audentior( 7) ardentior 
14. 12. ὃϑ eee sermo ipse sermo sile 
. A seen νυ ρου tantiquis {antiquis} 
δι Bik Ὁ re hire e0gue 
1δ, > eee aera Gratis Graecis 
16,19........ ...] utrique huse utrique 
15 ieee see tte sed μὸν 
τ δὸῦ heresies em. aeque idem 
1S, Be 6 eco Π 5 mtratue 
18, 1δ............ pro Oatone Porcio Catone 
18, 21........{{ὖ. tritum aridum 
Ce FES eee um ft Cassium Sererum 
19, 10........... narrationis( 7) narrationum 
20, 2.....«.{{.ὖς omnia fere 
20, 6...... {το invitatus ig heed oag 
ay 4 Sener hata Poi sats ' . Roscif 
δ. ἀδ τὸς ἰοὺς er eer quique corrigenda wosque 
OL 8... τ τως ae doaibis ἣν orationibus 
21, 34... wt eee derimus videmuse enim 
py me) Cee re opt .... apte . ‘ 
22, © Pa er ere ee aries et 68 
22, 190......{{{ὖὸ lentia obsoleta 
p> a eee ee voc(abjant( ἣ vocitant 
ES | ee ae permittitur( ἢ t 
924. Θο το νυ τρίς tn vetertbus 
20, LB is saa ieee es sic 6 ef 
25, 18.......{.{..0. ferunt ae se ferunt 
ae ἐς ἘΑΘΕ aie toss livere ὲ ' wore ὲ 
je ame eee non exigi sd non exigi 
26, 15. ......000. δύ 
a (ee | een eae qua a qua 
28, ©, See gremio tn ο 
20, 4΄ο,......... tet virides tteneri statim οὐ τυ θδ [et] virides statim et teneri (rudes] 
80, 22......«.{νὖν oratoris orationis 
Soyo Bs bok wae στ autem enim 
42, 24.......{{ιὉ rhetorum, sed ez rhetorum oficinis, sed ez 
909... Ow νους τ ον quibus.... quibus artibus 
33, 15...... ..-..| tot taut reconditas tam varias | tot tam varias ac reconditas 
B34, 18... ccc aes taed sic 
34, 21.0... cee suis tn suis 
SOE isis waa ds quae qa aliud 
ee Pee er areacit c[lJalescit 
τὺ Saar ore ante ᾳ qus quin 
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TABLE I—Continued 


1894 
aut ilatis 
fuerit> 
exsstit 


velint, periculosa extollant 
fextitertt 
e 


Bulle 


vocitant 


In 7. 9, while the text reads si non in falio oritur, the former reading si 
non tn alvo orttur is even more stoutly defended than before. No attempt 
is made to meet Baehrens’ obvious objection that mairis in alvo would be 
expected. The passages cited from Accius and from Pro Cluentio 34, in 
which a woman is in both cases the subject of the sentence, do not support 
in alvo without matris here. The same is true of De div. ii. 39, alvo contineret 
(not cited by Gudeman). And why, in the search for an antithesis to the 
dussere Vergitnstigungen, shoyld one reject the perfectly general in alio and 
dwell with exclusive emphasis upon the idea of heredity, as though application 
and experience had nothing to do with the case and would not be quite as 
likely to be mentioned here? The excellent authority for de alio, ex alio, and 
alio furnished by the Thesaurus may perhaps impress some who have been 
skeptical about in alio. 

In 10. 18 the unhappy moz before summa adeptus is now dropped, but 
reluctantly, as we may infer from the commentary in which Gudeman still 
speaks of the “analogy” of Hist. ii. 82, egregios viros οἱ mox summa adeptos. 
But in that case the historian is allowing himself an anticipation to which 
there can be no parallel in adeptus here. It is clear enough that the antithesis 
of levioribus must be found in summa, which then has no reference to fame 
or outward rewards—no more than Seneca’s summa adeptum of the sage 
(Ep. 109. 1). 

A glance at any part of the commentary suffices to show what a mass 
of material has been added in one form or another. Suppression has often 
made fresh insertions possible, or matter has been transferred to another 
context. The result is an encyclopedic commentary on the largest scale 
and of great value as a general work of reference, for which purpose it is 
made available by an adequate index. It is unnecessary here to cite instances 
of the learning accumulated οὐράνιον ὅσον in these 326 solid pages. The 
most appreciative critic will sometimes feel that too much has been included, 
as when discarded readings are still more or less half-heartedly defended. 
Thus on pp. 308-9 imitatus esset (18. 5), though accepted in the text (in lieu 
of miratus esset, 1894), is found a hard nut to crack. Too much is made of 
a “direct contradiction” between Aper’s own words at 22 init. ({(Cicero] 
suorum temporum eloquentiam anteponebat) and the wish (18, §2) that Calvus, 
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Caelius, and even Cicero had not imitated the antiqui. For there Aper is 
speaking of general tendencies and everything in the large, here in all prob- 
ability of incidental and perhaps rare expressions. If Seneca (Ap. Gell. 
xii. 2. 6ff.) could find fault with such Ennian words in Cicero as suaviloquens 
and breviloquentia, what certainty have we that Aper could not claim to find 
imitations of older orators in Cicero? The hearers might be horrified, as was 
Gellius, but the truth may still be on the side of the merciless critic. Cicero’s 
acknowledged obligations to the old orators and Quintilian’s recommendation 
that they be judiciously studied (x. 1. 40) become perfectly meaningless, 
if they did not have in mind at least occasional imitation. That Aper meant 
anything more than this does not appear; hence direkt falsch or stark ὥδετ- 
trieben seem much overdrawn. To most readers miratus would seem to 
involve some degree of imitation and to be only a little less explicit than 
tmitatus. But it is ungracious to look for rare flaws in so sound and admirable 
ἃ piece of work. 

The excellent Index nominum et rerum has already been mentioned. A 
copious Index locorum in the first edition has not been reproduced, no doubt 
for lack of space, since it would now be much larger. 

Frank Garpner Moore 
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ΤΕΛΟΗΙΝΟ HIGH-SCHOOL 
LATIN 


By JOSIAH B. GAME 


Professor of Ancient Languages, Florida State 
College for Women 


A practical working manual for Latin 
teachers, prepared by a teacher of long ex- 
perience in the high school, in the normal 
school, and in the college. 

The first part of this book marks out defi- 
nitely the function of Latin in the education 
of young people, and defines with exactness 
the work which the teachers of Latin in the 
high school must do. The ways and means 
by which these ends may be reached occupy 
the main body of the book. The latter part 
of this work is devoted to suggestions in- 
tended to add to the interest of the depart- 
ment. It is the only book of its kind—an 
actual working manual fitted to the needs of 
the high-school teacher. 


$1.00, postage extra (weight 14 02.) 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Public Libraries and 


Literary Culture in 
Ancient Rome 


By CLARENCE E. BOYD 


Professor of Greek in Emory College 


By a study of classical literature, inscriptions, 
and monuments Dr. Boyd has been enabled to 
present for the first time an adequate conception 
of public libraries in Ancient Rome. His treatise 
concerns itself with the history, equipment, con- 
tents, management, object, and cultural signifi- 
cance of the Roman public library, particular 
attention being directed to the librarics of the 
first one hundred and fifty years of the Empire. 

The book has extensive footnotes and a bibliog- 
raphy. The carefully prepared index includes 
not only the names of persons and places, but all 
words and phrases of significance mentioned in 
the text. 


vittet+78 pages, 800, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
: (weight 14 02.) 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF HELLENISTIC COMEDY 
By Henny W. Prxscorr 
ΠῚ 


There has never been, to my knowledge, a professed attempt to 
establish by complete logical proof the modern theory of Euripidean 
influence upon Hellenistic comedy. From more or less happy figures 
of speech in which Menandrian comedy appears as “die echte Erbin’’ 
of Euripidean tragedy,' or New comedy as the adopted child of 
Euripidean tragedy though the natural daughter of Old comedy, 
modern critics have passed to analytical studies of various aspects 
of comedy in which the amount and kind of influence have been 
assumed as demonstrated facts. Without doubt the present vogue 
of the theory and of consequent practice is largely due to Leo’s 
masterly studies of Roman comedy, both his critical essays on con- 
taminated plays and on special features like the monologue, and 
particularly the notable third chapter of his Plautintsche Forschungen; 
the effects of his teaching emerge in many dissertations, not only of 
his own students, but of others influenced by the general trend of 
investigation. The statements of Leo which I have to review in 
this study are, many of them at least, inserted in the midst of an 
argument in this chapter of his Forschungen which I cordially approve; 
the sound logical procedure of establishing the Greek background 
of Roman comedy through material and style common to Plautus 
and Euripides is constantly vitiated by the intrusion of statements, 

1 Wilamowits, Herakles?, I, 55. 


* Leo, Hermes, XLIII (1908), 165. 
(CuassroaL ParLo.oey XIII, April, 1918) 113 
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logically unsound, to the effect that Hellenistic comedy is in some 
way substantially dependent upon Euripidean tragedy, as a conse- 
quence of these common elements of content and form. 

It is not easy to discover from the rapid generalizations of modern 
critics what they conceive to have been the precise interrelation of 
Euripidean tragedy and New comedy, to discern just what evolu- 
tionary process, in their view, relates the two types to each other. 
The clearest statement of the case I find in the words of the protag- 
onist of the theory. Leo says! that Euripides robbed tragedy of 
its sublimity and humanized it; he substituted for simple action 
complex action, and intrigue with surprising developments, added 
to the myth bits of everyday experience, created striking and com- 
plicated characters to replace the simple heroic figures of myth, laid 
their souls bare in the storm and stress of emotions, questioned the 
grounds and the justification of domestic and social relations, and 
skeptically regarded the divine ordering of the world. Older tragedy 
had always strongly influenced comedy; when comedy was deprived 
of its rights of free speech and forced to relinquish the form and con- 
tent of satirical burlesque, ‘“‘ konnte es nicht anders sein als dass sich 
bei der michtigen Genossin die Weisung eines neuen Weges holte.”’ 
So comedy brings to an end the development, started by Euripides, 
of the heroic into bourgeois drama. I think I rightly represent Leo’s 
idea in saying that this development which he sketches is intended 
to indicate that comedy does not directly imitate or adapt Euripidean 
tragedy but somewhat unconsciously continues a line of development 
initiated by Euripides. Usually in Leo’s phraseology comedy works 
‘“‘nach dem Muster” or “in Nachfolge”’ of tragedy, though occasion- 
ally the critic allows himself to speak of direct derivation; but a flat 
statement of derivation is immediately qualified so as to suggest a 
less direct and more subtle relation than that of conscious imitation 
or adaptation.’ 


1 Gesch. d. rdm. Lit., I, 99-100. 

* Der Monolog, 38: ‘‘Dass die neue Komédie nicht von der alten, sondern von der 
Tragddie des Euripides herkommt, ist su einer billigen Wahrheit geworden. . . . . 
Sie [comedy] war vorausbestimmt, die Nachfolgerin der dem wirklichen Leben gen&her- 
ten Tragddie su werden.’’ Leo is of course not responsible for the rash statements of 
some of his admiring followers: ‘‘Sie [New comedy] ist ein birgerliches Schauspiel, 
das direkt aus dem euripideischen Drama wird, mit einigen komischen Figuren, die 
aus dem frithern komischen Drama stammen.”’ (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 52.) 
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To these statements of Leo I have not the slightest objection; 
they seem to me in the main true and illuminating, and they mark 
8 great advance over the days when the interpretation of Plautus 
was a matter of Trivialerkldrung. But when these descriptive state- 
ments issue in a method of critical procedure that assumes a norm 
of Euripidean art as a standard by which to measure what is Greek 
and what is Roman in Plautus, I think that Leo has carried us farther 
than is warranted by the attainable evidence of the nature and the 
extent of this somewhat elusive process of continuation. If Old 
comedy was never anything but Aristophanes, and if the content 
and the form of New comedy are in a large number of important 
specific aspects Euripidean, undoubtedly there is much to be said 
for the issue in practice of these illuminating descriptive phrases. 
In my previous paper! I have reiterated that Aristotle found some- 
.thing besides Aristophanic comedy in the fifth century. My present 
purpose is to indicate the value, in my opinion, of those larger features 
of form and content which modern critics find to be Euripidean when 
they appear in Hellenistic comedy. Only by a careful estimate of 
the validity of the common elements, as they may bear upon the 
interdependence of the two types, is the current critical procedure 
in the analysis of Roman comedy to be justified or corrected; and 
I may add only also by an equally careful consideration of the ele- 
ments which Euripidean tragedy and comedy do not share, although 
this aspect of the case cannot be a prominent part of my review of 
the current theory. 

IV 

Intending only to restrict and define the extent and the nature 
of Euripidean influence I am not embarrassed by the one bit of 
external evidence which modern critics can quote in support of their 
general contention. In the last quarter of the third century Satyrus, 
a Peripatetic, wrote a biography of Euripides in the form of an 
Aristotelian dialogue; he says’ that Euripides and New comedy have 


1CP, XII (1917), 405 ff. May I correct a sentence on p. 414, 1. 7; it should 
read: ‘‘Whether these and other professional types, if there were such, were taken 
over from Peloponnesian Megara to the Sicilian habitat of Epicharmus, eto.” 

2On Satyrus as a biographer cf. Leo, Griech.-roém. Biographie, 118 ff. For the 
text of the document of. Ozyrhynch. Pap., IX, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii (also von 
Arnim, Supplementum Euripideum, 5); for critical discussion Leo, Nachr. ἃ. gédtting. 
Gesell. (1912), 281 f. 
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in common: (1) Certain interrelations of domestic characters, hus- 
band and wife, father and son, master and slave; presumably he has 
in mind the conflicts between the two members of each of these pairs, 
but the papyrus fragment has a gap at this point. (2) Three motives 
used in the peripety: (a) the betrayal of maidens, (b) substitution 
of infants, (c) recognition by means of rings and necklaces. (3) The 
στίχοι συντάξεως λεκτικῆς; here the papyrus is not wholly clear, and 
the Greek furnished by the first editors can hardly be construed.! 
These elements which Satyrus enumerates will concern us presently 
in our discussion of the modern theory. At the moment we observe 
simply that Satyrus is an Aristotelian; his style and terminology 
are Aristotelian; but Aristotle himself found in Sicilian-Attic comedy, 
not in Euripides, so far as extant evidence shows, a background for 
Middle comedy. Satyrus is applying in broad and general terms 
(far different in quantity and kind from the large number of specific 
minutiae set forth by modern critics) to New comedy as a whole what 
Quintilian asserts of Menander in saying that he admired and fol- 
lowed Euripides, though in a totally different type of literature. 
These are broad generalizations, the soundness of which has been 
impaired only by modern analysis.’ 


V 


The lack of organized argument naturally leads to vagueness, 
ambiguity, contradictions, in the statements of modern critics. No- 
where, so far as I recall, does Leo ever generalize in a way to give the 


1 This third common element is interpreted by Leo to be ‘‘die Farbe der gewdhn- 
lichen Redeweise’’; Leo supplements the text of the papyrus, von Arnim boldly recon- 
atitutes it. I find it hard to believe that even a Hellenistic biographer would imply 
that New comedy owes to Euripidean tragedy the simple style of ordinary usage as 
distinguished from the elevated diction and manner of pre-Euripidean tragedy. Saty- 
rus quotes a new fragment of Philemon to prove his statement: Εὐριπίδη: πού φησιν 
otrws, ὃς μόνος δύναται λόγειν. Might not A\¢yer in the fragment and σύνταξις λεκτική 
in Satyrus refer to argumentative speeches? Is it not the organized speech on general 
‘themes that Satyrus finds both in Euripides and in New comedy ? 

81: is important to observe that both Quintilian (x. 1. 69) and Satyrus clearly 
indicate that their inferences are drawn, not from a critical comparison of the two 
types of poetry such as modern criticism has developed (cf. e.g., Sehrt, De Menandro 
Eurtpidis imitatore, Giessen, 1912), but from specific testimony by the comic poets 
in the texts of their plays. So Quintilian represents Menander as often testifying, 
“αὖ saepe testatur,’’ to his admiration of Euripides, and Satyrus quotes a fragment in 
which Philemon refers to Euripides by name; cf. also Philemon, frag. 130 Kock. 
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impression that love, as furnishing situations and motives m comedy, 
is anything but realistic.’ Yet the notion prevails that in some way 
or other Euripides’ notable interest in love as a dramatic motive is 
responsible for the sentimental theme in comedy. Koerte, for 
example, in a recent popular essay? maintains that “das Liebesmotiv”’ 
is furnished to comedy by tragedy; he then mentions Phaedra, 
Stheneboea, Medea, and concludes by saying that if one changes the 
names of the heroic characters in the Helena, one gets ‘ein biirger- 
liches Schauspiel.” Specialists writing popular essays should always 
be charitably treated, but Sehrt? in his comparative study of Menan- 
der and Euripides cannot claim exemption; he asserts that Menander 
learned from Euripides that jealousy and adultery were convenient 
means of promoting dramatic complications, that Menander dis- 
covered these devices in the Eifersuchtsdramen of Euripides; all this 
& propos of the facts that Polemon in Menander’s Pertketromene is in 
love with Glycera and treats her brutally, and that Polemon is a 
jealous rival of Moschion, Glycera’s brother; the love of brother for 
sister in this play Sebrt relates to the same theme in Euripides’ 
Aeolus; the recognition of brother and sister in the same play he 
relates to Euripides’ Electra and Iph. Taur.; and then, as a convin- 
cing conclusion he asserts that Menander “ mixed’’ these two Eurip- 
idean themes, the love of brother for sister, and the recognition 
theme, and lo! the Perikeiromene was made. Menander’s depend- 
ence upon Euripides seems to me very substantial, but Sebrt’s method 
of approach results in a neat job of carpentry rather than in proper 
appreciation of a poet’s art. 

Just how the illicit love affairs of Phaedra and Stheneboea led to 
the premarital frailty of respectable women, or the amours of courte- 
zans, in comedy is a development, or an upheaval, that I find myself 
unable to elaborate. Polemon is brutal and jealous as is Medea, 
but I see only in real life the background for Polemon’s cruel shearing 
of Glycera’s hair, and for the whole situation I find the only necessary 
source in such everyday events as Aristophanes sets forth in Plutus 
1013 ff. If Polemon were a jealous husband planning to kill his 


' Pl. Forech.3, 143: ‘‘Die Liebeageschichten sind von den Komikern dem Leben 
entnommen und als Stoff und Triebrider der Handlung verwendet worden.”’ 


3 Die griech. Komédie (1914), 69 f. 8 Op. cst., 25. 
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children, I might think of Euripides’ Medea; otherwise I shall be 
as likely to see the influence of Euripides here as I do in the jealous 
lover of Theocritus’ fourteenth idy]. Whatever may be said for the 
Helena, I object to the implication that the reunited husband and 
wife of that tragedy have any relation to the reunited lovers of almost 
all the love plots of comedy until somebody proves that this comic 
plot is in the large nothing but a tragic scheme of action made over 
by comic poets. 

Some of the absurdity in current statements would be removed if 
the critics would distinguish between love as a theme, love as a 
dramatic motive, and the psychology and pathology of love as 
revealed in action and portrayal of character. In my view nearly all 
Hellenistic types of poetry are marked by the emergence of love as 
a dominant theme; in no one of them does Euripidean practice 
suffice to explain, primarily or exclusively, the phenomenon. As a 
general manifestation I explain it as the emergence of what had 
hitherto been an undercurrent; it did not generally emerge in poetry 
of the fifth century, for regarded as a morbid condition it was not 
an elevated theme; Aristophanic comedy might have employed it 
if special conditions had not diverted comedy into other channels; 
it may, for aught I know, have been used in fifth-century comedy of 
the Sicilian-Attic type; it may always have existed as a theme of 
popular tale and of any realistic or unsophisticated form of literature 
during the fifth century, as it certainly did before the fifth century. 
In the Hellenistic period realistic types of poetry developed, and 
epic and tragedy removed the ban. Asa mere theme love is inevita- 
ble in comedy of the later period. In this development Euripides 
is simply in advance of his time. But it is quite possible that, being 
in advance of his time, Euripides did supply hints in the use of love 
as & motive in drama, and in the elaboration of the theme. Unfor- 
tunately, I look in vain for Phaedras and Stheneboeas. Women in 
comedy are seldom allowed to elaborate the emotion of love; the 
men reveal it in action without much laying bare of souls; the general 
conditions, psychological and pathological, and the consequences, 
social and personal, are sometimes put forth in set speeches, but these 
general conditions are broadly Greek and Hellenistic as well as 
Euripidean. © 
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The surest way, in my view, to secure a proper perspective regard- 
ing this and other elements of the content of comedy is to study them 
as 80 Many ingredients of the comic plot, and to raise at the outset 
of the discussion the large question: What evidence have we that 
the tragic plot, or representative Euripidean plots, fully or in large 
part, affected the plots of comedy? From this broad standpoint I 
should like to consider the various matters which the critics usually 
isolate under the rubrics of love, betrayal of maidens, exposure of 
infants, substitution of infants, kidnapping, recognition of lost, stolen, 
and exposed children, intrigue, and other material elements. These 
are substantial factors in the structure of the plot in comedy, and 
they should not be regarded apart from the plot in the large function 
of furnishing the framework of action. 

There is general agreement that all these elements of the plot 
accord with the actuality of contemporary life. Literary tradition 
is at best only a contributing factor, though perhaps a large one in 
some cases. That this literary influence issued from tragedy rather 
than from any other literary type is made very probable, not only 
by the opportunity afforded many generations of comic poets of 
seeing tragedies on the stage, but by the continuous tradition of 
mythological comedy down to the end of the middle period. Start- 
ing with Epicharmus, some of whose plays may have been based 
upon oral tradition or epic sources rather than upon tragic treatment 
of myth, and continuing at Athens through the fifth century though 
somewhat submerged by political satire, mythological comedy 
becomes the favorite type of comedy in the transition period just 
before the comedy of manners, sentiment, and intrigue 18 thoroughly 
established in the new period. These travesties of mythological 
tragedy certainly brought upon the comic stage with considerable 
frequency many of the motives and situations familiar now to readers 
of Roman comedy, such as love, betrayal of maidens, substitution 
of infants, exposure and recognition of children. Aristophanes’ 
Kokalos, if we are to credit the loose statement of his biographer, 
contained the themes of betrayal and recognition and ‘‘all the other 
themes that Menander imitated.” Anaxandrides’ general employ- 
ment of love and betrayal (which may perhaps be safely inferred from 
Suidas’ description of him as the inventor of these themes) can hardly 
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be separated from the almost exclusive interest in mythological 
comedy which the titles of his plays reveal. 

Such conditions supply a very substantial a priori basis for 
the modern theory, if it be granted, as seems not unlikely, that in 
the transition period Euripidean plots were chosen extensively for the 
purposes of travesty. But it is difficult to discover from the generali- 
zations of the critics just what happened, in their view, when the 
plots of a comedy of manners came to be cultivated, and replaced 
the mythological comedy hitherto so highly favored. Were the 
humanized divinities of mythological comedy now dubbed Chremes 
and Pheidon? Were the amours of a Zeus, for example, thereby 
made over into everyday sentimental situations? Did a god’s sweet- 
hearts immediately transmute themselves into courtezans, or into 
compromised young women of a higher social status than the cour- 
tezans? I should myself be quite willing to admit that the human- 
izing of heroic figures in travesty might easily have opened the way 
_ toward a comedy of manners; nor should I be deterred by Plautus’ 
Amphiiruo from granting that on occasion a courtezan might have 
found her way into a comedy of manners through being part of a 
travesty of Zeus’ notorious amours. Yet the abundant historical 
evidence of courtezans in contemporary life and the mystery of 
Pherecrates’ Korianno prevent my according any great value to the 
influence of tragedy in this small particular. 

The only way that I see of avoiding idle speculation is to compare 
the plots of comedy and tragedy. Completeness is impossible in 
these prolegomena; nor can idle speculation be altogether avoided; 
but a few illustrative examples may at least disclose the general line 
of thought that my own mind takes. The plot of Euripides’ Auge 
may have been as follows:! At a nocturnal festival of Athena, Hera- 
cles in a drunken revel violated Auge, a priestess, leaving with her 
a ring. On the birth of a child her father, discovering her frailty, 
ordered the infant exposed; the child was brought up by a doe; Auge 
was threatened with death but Heracles arrived opportunely and, 
identifying the ring, saved both child and mother. In response to 


1 As usual one is handicapped by fragmentary evidence; it is not certain that 
this story is the Euripidean plot, or that, if Euripidean, it is complete. Cf. Nauok, 
Trag. graec. frag.*, 436 ff.; Wilamowits, Anal. Eurip., 186 ff. But the story at least 
illustrates, better than any other single plot, the contribution that was made on occa- 
sion by tragedy to comedy. 
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commands from the oracle of Apollo, Teuthras married Auge and 
brought up the infant Telephus as his own. I have chosen this plot, 
not only because it has many of the recurrent elements of the comic 
plots, but because of its dramatic history. A detail of the play 
excited, probably, the slur in Aristophanes’ Frogs 1080. Comic poets 
of the transition period, Philyllius and Eubulus, travestied the story 
and perhaps the Euripidean plot. It was in Menander’s mind when 
he wrote the Epitrepontes; for the slave (583-84 Koerte) quotes a 
passage from the tragedy in justification of the hero’s violence and 
threatens to quote the entire tragic ῥῆσις if Smicrines is not con- 
vinced. This continuity in the dramatic tradition may deter any- 
body from dismissing the common elements of tragic and comic plot 
as purely accidental, and from stressing too heavily the fact that 
comedy, apart from tragedy, might have taken the scheme of action 
from contemporary life. . 

But what are these common elements, and what is the significance 
of them? They are the betrayal at a nocturnal festival, the excuse 
of drunkenness, the ring, the birth and exposure, and the solution 
through recognition. Now if we compare the extant comedies with 
this scheme of action we find some of these themes and situations 
in the Aulularia, Cistellaria, Truculentus, the Greek fragments of 
Menander; and the theme of recognition is more generously 
illustrated! But in these Roman plays what do these elements 
common to tragedy and comedy amount to? It is apparent that 
(aside from the mere incidental material furnished by the religious 
festival at night, the drunkenness, the ring) the really basic elements 
of plot material, viz., the stuprum, exposure, and the recognition, 
simply provide in some comedies the initial stages of complication 
and the final solution. Yet in the comedies, between the initial stage 
and the solution, stands a more substantial mass of plot material 
which nobody can relate to known or conceivable tragic plots. The 
Aulularia, for example, starts with the same presupposition of stuprum, 
committed in a drunken revel at the night festival of Ceres, but the 
resultant complications arising from the conflict between Megaro- 
nides’ plans and Lyconides’ plight, Euclio and all that issues from 


10n stuprum, the religious festival, and the excuse of drunkenness cf. Leo, Pl. 
Porech.!, 159; on recognition tbid., 158, and Hoffmann, De anagnorismo, Breslau, 1910. 
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his character, and the solution of all the complications have abso- 
lutely no background in tragic plots, but come directly from con- 
temporary life or from earlier comic tradition. Modern critics may 
find the most perfect phraseological identity between what Lyconides 
says to justify himself (Aul. 794) and Auge, frag. 265 Nauck, they 
may compare the recognition scene in the Rudens with that of the 
Ion, or, better, they may observe the exact resemblance in form 
between the recognition scene of the Perikeiromene and corresponding 
scenes in tragedy, or between the arbitration scene in the Epttre- 
pontes and the material of Euripides’ Alope even down to the grand- 
father who in both plays, with ironic effects, has the réle of arbitrator 
thrust-upon him, but the unassailable fact remains that in all these 
plays which have these points of contact with tragedy the common - 
basic elements of plot structure appear in comedy merely as the 
beginning or the end, or the beginning and the end, of the structural 
framework of comic action. And when one adds to this the fact 
that, outside these plays which have these elements in common with 
tragedy, there exists a much greater number of comedies with no 
such community of essential elements, one begins, I think, to get a 
desirable perspective in estimating the precise relation of comedy to 
tragedy. Where, in respect to essential factors in plot structure, do 
the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostellaria, Pseudolus, for example, reveal 
any points of contact with the plots of Euripidean tragedy? Love 
and betrayal, exposure of children, and recognition are floating 
elements, the availability of which to initiate and to solve complica- 
tions comic poets may have learned to a considerable extent from 
tragedy. | 
With reservations for the uncertainty regarding the Euripidean 
plot and the danger of idle speculation I may note, briefly, as a small 
contribution to our appreciation of Menander rather than to our 
understanding of Hellenistic comedy in the large, the relation of the 
Auge to the Epitrepontes. Menander had the Euripidean plot in 
mind; he had other tragic plots in mind as, perhaps, the relation of 
the arbitration scene to the Alope makes evident;! that he was sensi- 
tive to tragic effects and deeply appreciative of Euripides, I see no 
reason to question. But from a psychological and dramatic stand- 
«Cf. Fisch, Hermes, XLITI (1908), 311. 
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point the essential effects secured by Menander’s plot arise from the 
fact that the betrayer marries unwittingly his victim, discovers her 
premarital frailty, and punishes her in ignorance that he is the guilty 
person; to these are added incidental effects obtained through the 
connection of the courtezan, Habrotonon, with the action. The 
story of Auge, as far as I can see, furnishes no starting-point for any 
of these effects; nor, without begging the whole question of Euripi- 
dean influence, do I find, by any play of imagination upon the known 
plots of tragedy, a more immediate source for this inspiration in 
tragedy rather than in the concrete experiences of contemporary life. 
Menander seems to have constructed an effective plot, not by any 
humanizing of Auge and Heracles, by any mere transference of the 
tragic story, but by the invention of an entirely different situation 
and of incidental embellishments in which the tragic story furnishes 
hardly more than a few threads in a richly woven web of his own 
devising. If he made a much more powerful tragic situation out of 
the material than we can imagine as issuing from the story of Auge, 
that of course may be partially due to his absorbing interest in 
tragedy;! but such an interest is an individual characteristic, which 
certainly the Greek authors of the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostellaria, 
and Pseudolus do not reveal; nor does Menander always discover it 
in any such degree. 

Modern critics, therefore, have in my opinion exaggerated the 
amount of Euripidean influence by treating under separate rubrics 
various motives and situations that, regarded as essential elements 
of plot structure, represent only a small contribution toward devices 
for initial complications and ultimate solutions of the plot, and those 
devices employed in a relatively small number of the extant plays. 


1 Menander’s mind, in writing the Epitrepontes, must have been full of tragedy; 
the reference in the arbitration scene (109 Koerte) to themes of exposure and recog- 
nition in tragedy, and probably Sophoclean tragedy, is further evidence. Such a 
reference, however, to literature rather than life may be only a manner of speaking. 
One remembers Demosthenes’ attack (in Midiam, sec. 149, p. 563): ‘“‘who of you 
doesn’t know the unutterable story—it seems like tragedy—the story of his birth?” 
The writer of the article ‘‘Expositio’’ in Daremberg-Saglio quickly infers that the 
subetitution of children in New comedy is a literary theme and not primarily realistic; 
it is at least interesting that Demosthenes thinks of tragedy rather than comedy. 
But inferences of this sort are dangerous; so I observe that the lena in Asin. 174 ff. 
defends her dishonest treatment of the young lover not by contemporary practice, 
but by an appeal to painting and to poetry! 
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But the force of my argument is impaired if these critics can prove 
that the rest of the framework of action, between initial complica- 
tions and solution, is substantially a continuation of the tragic scheme 
of action. Now to a limited extent modern students have under- 
taken to establish this larger indebtedness to Euripidean tragedy. 
Although it is impossible to generalize in describing the comic plot, 
it is fair to say that the middle part of the comic plot, and the bulk 
of the action, is in many cases a plot of intrigue devised to relieve 
the pair of lovers from the initial complications and sometimes involv- 
ing them in further complications. This plot of intrigue the critics 
relate to such Euripidean intrigues as we find in the Jon, Iph. Taur., 
and Helena. The validity of their contention may be seen from the 
close resemblance between parts of the Helena and the Miles Gloriosus. 

Whoever seeks the bridge, says Leo,' which leads from Euripides 
to New comedy may confidently start from the Helena. He admits 
that it is naturally only a happy accident that the reflection of a 
definite tragedy is mirrored in 8 single comedy; does he mean by 
this that the Greek comic poet did not necessarily imitate con- 
sciously and immediately the Helena? If so, we have simply to 
inquire what the elusive process of continuation amounts to in this 
case. The two plays have as their common theme the reunion of a 
pair of loyal lovers, in the tragedy a married couple, in the comedy 
a pair of lovers. Obviously this is the most commonplace scheme 
of any sentimental plot with a happy ending; Greek comedies, Greek 
romances employ it frequently; in tragedy it is a rare phenomenon, 
but Euripides is given to happy endings. Leo, wisely, does not 
emphasize this broad community of theme. But he does stress these 
specific points. In both plays the heroine, accompanied by servants 
bearing presents or offerings furnished by the duped villain of the 
piece, follows on shipboard her husband or lover, who is disguised as a 
sailor, as a part of a plan to fool the villain; in this situation the in- 
triguer (in the tragedy, Helen; in the comedy, an intriguing slave) in 
a, long dialogue with the villain plays with danger and intensifies in 
the spectator the feeling that it is a critical emergency. There are 


3 Pl. Forech.?, 165 ff. In Leo’s view (Gesch. ἃ. rém. Lit., I, 101), the interest of 
the comic poets in intrigue was a prime factor in the removal of the chorus from 
comedy; this withdrawal of the chorus Euripides had already found convenient 
in the Helena. 
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parallels in phraseology and general thought: Helen says to the 
villain equivocally: ‘This day shall prove my gratitude to you”; 
the intriguing slave in the comedy says to the dupe: “Today of all 
days you shall know, shall surely say that I have proved myself 
devoted to your service.”’ In both plays just before the trick is 
played, its success is seriously endangered by the proposal on the 
part of the dupe to do something that will defeat the plan; in the 
tragedy the dupe inquires if he should not better go with the in- 
triguers, in the comedy he is on the point of commanding them to 
remain; and in both cases the intriguer meets this dangerous sug- 
gestion successfully and averts disaster. Finally, in both plays the 
dupe is informed of the success of the trick by one of the servants 
who attended the intriguers and carried the presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe. 

Here is an amount and kind of evidence which may well encourage 
the source-hunter. It is of course possible to state the case much 
less favorably if one is not obsessed by the theory of Euripidean 
influence. One may perhaps remark that the use of intrigue, and 
of the special sort of trick, with the lover disguised as a sailor and 
the escape by ship, is not so significant as Leo thinks. For the con- 
ditions and scene-settings of both plays make escape by sea imperfa- 
tive, and the escape by sea occasions the particular type of trick in 
which the husband or lover is disguised as sailor; yet these conditions 
and the scene-setting in the comedy cannot be attributed to the 
influence of the tragedy; for the kidnapping of the girl in the comedy, 
the consignment of the slave by pirates to the villain in Ephesus, 
are no part of the tragic plot of the Helena or any other tragedy, but 
are taken from contemporary experience.! And once this 1s granted, 
many of the less fundamental features become less significant than 
they would be if the more essential basic factors of the comic situa- 
tion were inevitably related to the tragic scheme of action. One may 
then say, for instance, that if at the critical moment in both plots 
the intriguer plays with danger, and if in both dramas the dupe 
unconsciously threatens disaster to the plans of the loving pair, this 


For the realism of the details cf. Legrand, Daos, 265 ff. I do not intend to 
deny that kidnapping and piracy may also have had at this time a background in 
literature, as the story of Eumaeus and his nurse in Odyssey xv. 403 ff. may well suggest, 
but certainly tragedy did not furnish these presuppositions of the comic plot. 
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is no more than the most elementary dramatic device to create 
desirable suspense, and the commonplaceness will be only further 
illustrated if a similar thought and phrase recurs m both plays in 
the elaboration of the dialogue. Again, if a slave in each play among 
those who attend the intriguers, and carry presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe himself, brings back to the dupe the news that 
he has been fooled, one may calmly ask who else would naturally 
bring back the announcement that is necessary to the conclusion of 
the action. And if it is still demanded why there should in both 
plays be servants carrying such presents or offerings, one might 
retort that it is simply to provide a person to bring back word to the 
dupe. These suggestions of mine, however, are not intended to 
minimize the value of the evidence but only to restore, if possible, 
a little of the balance and the sanity of judgment which source- 
hunters seem rather quickly to lose in the pursuit of their prey. 

For argumentative purposes, at least, I prefer to let Leo’s state- 
ment of the case for the Helena stand as it is. To this case the Iph. 
Taur. and Ion add nothing; for the former simply offers an intrigue 
which provides escape by sea, as in the Helena, but the content of 
this intrigue and of that in the Jon has nothing whatever to do with 
the intrigues of comedy so far as the material elements are concerned.! 


1 The value of the Helena for Leo's purposes is enhanced by formal features such 
as the monologue, which I shall discuss in my next paper. As regards the intrigue 
another angle to the problem is presented by the mime Chariton (cf. Winter, De mimis 
Ozyrhyn., 24 ff.; Knoke, De Charitio, 12 ff.). If one is limited to the decipherable 
parts of the papyrus fragment and denies himself ingenious supplementing of the 
text and rash conjecture, there is little to be got from this mime for our present pur- 
poses. A woman clearly is endeavoring to escape with a brother's help from the coast 
of India; she has some connection with a temple, possibly of Selene, and is urged to 
carry off with her votive offerings from the temple, which she refuses to do; the escape 
is made by ship; the opposing parties are Indians, a king and attendants, and these 
Indians speak the native dialect; apparently these enemies are befuddled with wine, 
and the escape thereby achieved. If the woman is a priestess of the moon-goddess, 
if she is in danger of being sacrificed by the Indian king to that goddess, and is saved 
by her brother from this fate, the connection with the Iph. Taur. is very close though 
the mime is clearly not intended to be a direct parody of the tragedy. The phraseo- 
logical parallels between the mime and the tragedy brought out in modern discussion 
do not greatly impress me. I am much more impressed by the general vulgarity 
and obscenity, by the use of the native Indian dialect with its obvious relation backward 
to Aristophanes and the Poenulus; the document is slippery evidence until the inter- 
relations of comedy, mime, tragedy, and prose romance are more clearly defined. To 
me the crude form of unsophisticated romantic tale is more apparent in the mime than 
any connection with sophisticated literary types. 
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What, then, is the relation between comedy and Euripidean tragedy ? 
Taking Leo’s evidence on its face value I observe that by a happy 
accident, as Leo puts it, one Latin comedy is closely paralleled by 
one Euripidean tragedy in respect to the material and general 
elaboration of a plot of intrigue. I then observe that by an unhappy 
accident no other Latin comedy with ‘a plot of intrigue has any 
resemblance to any Euripidean intrigue. In brief the case is that 
three out of somewhat less than a score of the extant plays of Euri- 
pides have a plot of intrigue, that a considerable majority of twenty- 
six Latin plays have a plot of intrigue, that one Euripidean intrigue 
is in species closely akin to one Roman comedy, but that the only 
significant fact is a broad generic resemblance combined with the 
greatest possible difference in species as regards the material of 
intrigue in tragedy and comedy. Generalization regarding the comic 
plot of intrigue is unsafe, but any reader of Latin comedy must 
admit that the most recurrent scheme of action in comedy presents 
lovers, prevented from satisfying their desires by various complica- 
tions, and aided in the slow realization of their hopes by the swindling 
activity of an intriguing slave or parasite; most often the intriguer’s 
aim is to raise money by his trick; he operates in various ways, with 
false statements, with agents in disguise, and what not; but neither 
in the general scheme of intrigue nor the details of its elaboration 
have the modern critics brought out any possible connection with 
any of the few intrigue plots of Euripides, save in the single parallel 
between the Helena and the Miles. The background in literature 
of this comic plot of intrigue I do not pretend to know; it seems to 
me ultimately nothing but the reaction of relatively unsophisticated 
minds on the facts of environing life; that it may have been culti- 
vated in Sicilian-Attic comedy is possible enough but cannot be 
demonstrated. Whatever its origin, however, there is no comfort 
for the Euripidean theory in the most substantial part of the frame- 
work of the comic plot; and anybody who imagines that comic poets 
had to wait for the appearance of the intrigue plays of Euripides 
before they constructed such a scheme of action seems to me to be 
wanting in proper appreciation of what an untrained playwright 
most immediately resorts to when occasion demands a comic play, 
be it farce, comedy, or Schauspiel; if I am not mistaken his readiest 
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_ devices are swindling, disguise, and confusion of persons. These 
elements may at any moment emerge in higher types of literature 
but they are fundamental in a popular realistic type like comedy.' 
Leaving the essential elements of plot modern critics find even 
in the incidental situations of the comic aetion the effect of Euripidean 
influence. With cases of direct parody of specific tragic scenes we 
are not concerned, except as those may strengthen the general 
probability of intimate knowledge of tragedy on the part of the comic 
poets; here, however, the examples are admittedly few,? and the 
patent fact is that this later comedy has abandoned a notable means 
of comic effect in Aristophanic drama. Nor, it seems to me, does the 
use of elevated diction and general tragic style for comic effect relate 
to our present inquiry; such burlesque is a regular function of the 
lower grades of comedy. Only when the scene is serious and seem- 
ingly too tragic and emotional for comedy, do the critics offer us 
anything that requires study. Now such scenes may be recurrent 
or isolated. Among the former are mad scenes, dreams, resorts of 
suppliants to altars.2 The examples of the first two are too few to 
warrant any specific conclusions. With regard to the altar scenes 
I will simply remark upon a characteristic tendency of modern 
critics; these altar scenes must be an old feature of myth and tragedy ; 
yet the critic, admitting that here Sophocles as well as Euripides uses 
the situation, never raises the question whether the very age of the 
theme should not weaken the weight of Euripidean influence. Phor- 
mis, for example, a Sicilian comic poet whom Suidas synchronizes 


’ 180 the imposter, Zeus-Amphitruo, of myth and tragedy is not the starting-point 
of the various imposters of comedy; myths that furnish the material of tragedy are 
popular in origin and will often reveal points of contact with comedy without being 
the source of the comic material. Lest I should seem to agree with Leo's one opponent 
in the matter of intrigue, may I say that I have little sympathy with the statement 
of Suess (Rh. Mus., LXV [1910], 460): ‘‘Zu Aristophanes, nicht su Euripides fihrt die 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des klassichen Charakter- und Intriguenspiels.’’ That the 
activity of the slaves of Demos in Aristophanes’ Anights or the general evidence 
of trickiness in Doric farce (cf. von Salis, De Dor. lud. . . . . vestigits, 17 ff.) is 
a substantial background for the developed scheme of intrigue in later comedy, I 
venture to doubt, though this material illustrates the natural tendency of comedy. 
And to prevent consideration of Atellan plays in this connection I may add that tricae 
Atellanae (Varro Sat. Men. 198 Buecheler-Heraeus) has no warrant; the MSS of 
Nonius read Tellanae, which is confirmed by Arnobius 5. 28. 


* Leo, Pl. Forsch.*, 132 ff. In these matters it is easy to be subjective; in the cor- 
respondence between Cas. 621 ff. and Orestes 1369 ff. I can see nothing but broad 
burlesque instead of direct connection with a specific scene of tragedy. 


8’ Cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch., 159 ff. 
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with Epicharmus, wrote a travesty of the Ἰλίου Πόρθησις; is it likely 
that he failed to include the scene in which Priam resorts to the altar 
to escape from Neoptolemus?! I simply throw out the question to 
illustrate the fact that, although most of the elements of comedy for 
which the critics find a tragic background are the most ancient fea- 
tures of myth, they never consider the possibility that such relation 
as comedy bears to tragedy in these matters may date back to 
Epicharmus and his time. When it comes to isolated scenes of 
tragic content, the problem is different. Logically, the case stands 
thus in my mind. If one has proved that Euripides determined in 
a large measure the content and the form of the comic plot, these 
scenes may be cumulative evidence. But until that is proved, when 
Leo insists that a guilty slave in comedy cannot escape merited pun- 
ishment without the poet’s being indebted to Euripides’ Hypsipyle, 
or that Menander had his eye on Helena 1621ff. when in his Samta 
he represented Demeas as keeping Niceratus from bursting into the 
house and killing his wife,? I can see nothing but a begging of the 
whole question at issue.® | 

The real nub of the question lies in Leo’s contention regarding 
the material of comedy:* “Es sind nach dem Muster der Tragédie 
durchgefihrte Handlungen, darauf angelegt Menschen der gewohnten 
Art in mannigfache Lebensbeziehung zueinander treten zu lassen. Die 
Zusténde und Erlebnisse sind oft im Laufe des Stiickes bedrohlich ge- 
nug, 1646 Charaktereinschaft und starkes Pathos kann sich entfalten; 
das lustige Element ist oft nur durch einzelne Personen vertreten.”’ 
In other words it is the essentially serious nature of the general 
situation in comedy and the free play given to emotion that lead 
critics to look to tragedy of the Euripidean type for an explanation. 
But I should like to point out that this explanation cannot reasonably 


1A phluax vase illustrates the use in comedy of this situation but it is idle oon- 
jecture (Arch. Zeit. [1849], 43) to refer the scene on the vase to Phormis’ play. 

9 Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 104. 

3In this connection would come Satyrus’ contention that certain interrelations 
(eft uncertain by the gap in the papyrus) between husband and wife, father and son, 
master and slave, are shared in common by Euripides and New comedy. My stand- 
point would be that such interrelations in comedy develop as part of a realistic plot; 
Euripides undoubtedly in humanising tragedy developed similar situations; if in a 
given scene in comedy, one finds resemblance between comedy and Euripides in 
specific details that are not commonplace, Satyrus’ implication is sound; otherwise 
the resemblance is fortuitous. 

4 Geach. d. rém. Lit., I, 104. 
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be found in tragedy if the comic plot is not substantially derived 
from tragedy, and if that comic plot taken directly from life is in 
itself of a serious character. To illustrate from the Captivt, which 
seems to many critics simply a tragedy with the addition, for comic 
relief, of the parasite Ergasilus. The scene is set in wartime; this 
war is obviously a reflection of conditions in the Hellenistic period; 
the father has lost two sons, one stolen by a slave, the other taken 
captive in war; he attempts to redeem the latter by buying up 
captives whom he may offer in exchange for his captured son; in so 
doing he accidentally buys his other son, whom unwittingly he treats 
brutally; out of these fundamental elements various serious situa- 
tions develop, and consequent emotional scenes. Yet not a single 
one of these fundamental elements of the plot has any connection 
whatever with the plots of Euripidean tragedy; they come directly 
from real contemporary experience as the background of war clearly 
suggests. But how can any poet make a play out of this material 
without its being full of threatening situations and naturally issuing 
in pathetic scenes? The most that can be said for the influence of 
tragedy, under these conditions, is that once the plot of comedy, 
derived from real life, provided this generally pathetic and tragic 
situation, the comic poet conceivably took hints from any tragic poet 
in details of technique, in elaborating pathetic elements. But the sub- 
stantial material, the scenes and situations, the pathos, in the large, 
are an inevitable issue from the chosen scheme of action, and that 
scheme is independent of Euripides. And, of course, it follows in such 
a case that comic elements have to be inorganic. The Captivi is an 
extreme case, but the logic of the general conclusion is, I think, 
unassailable; until the comic plot is proved to be substantially a 
transference of the tragic plot, the tragic scenes and situations of 
comedy, in the large, cannot be traced to the influence of tragedy; 
for they issue naturally and inevitably from a framework of action 
that itself provides very often nothing but serious and emotional 
situations. Nor should critics be prepossessed against this explana- 

1 This statement does not conflict at all with an admission that recognition scenes 
and a few other constituent elements in comedy directly reflect tragedy. Any stock 
theme of tragedy might have come over into comedy, directly or through mythological 


comedy, but no serious or tragic situation in oomedy as such is inevitably related to 
Euripidean or other tragedy. 
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tion of serious and pathetic comedy by the fact that, possibly, in 
modern literature such comedy has sometimes developed under the 
influence of tragedy... 

The weakness of the modern theory, so far as it deals with the 
content of comedy and tragedy, seems to me to be admitted by the 
critics themselves when they frankly avow that the characters of 
comedy come, not from tragedy, but from real life. Leo,' to be sure, 
asserts that “in der Wahl und Formung des dem allgemeinen 
menschlichen Erlebnis zu entnehmenden Stoffes war die Tragédie 

vorangegangen’”’ and illustrates what he means by saying 
that by mere change of costume plays like the Jon, Helena, Iph. Taur., 
may be in the main easily made over into comedies; he represents 
comic poets as remodelling the form and action of Old comedy on 
the model of Euripidean tragedy. But in speaking of the characters 
of comedy, he admits, as everybody must, that the professional 
types of comedy are unknown to tragedy, and of the domestic réles 
he expressly says:? “ΕΒ ist nur das Leben mit den typischen Figuren 
der Familie und des Lebensalters.”’ The fineness of characterization 
he regards as wanting in tragedy, and the stereotyping he ascribes 
to constant handling by generations of comic poets. If comedy is 
at all substantially indebted to tragedy for its content, it is singular 
that no characters have come over into comedy from tragedy; modern 
critics would perhaps reply that Euripides, by humanizing heroes and 
gods and the situations of myth, accidentally provided situations 
and motives which were useful to comic poets without providing 


characters; the characters of comedy, furnished by a realistic scheme 


of action, already accorded, so far as domestic réles are concerned, 
with the humanized figures of Euripidean tragedy. But granting 
this to be the case, may I point out how difficult it is to prove that 
the motives and situations of comedy, since they develop naturally 
in connection with the realistic characters, have any substantial 
relation to corresponding situations and motives in tragedy? A 
recognition of this difficulty might reveal to the critics that they are 
in serious danger, throughout their arguments, of simply begging 
the entire question of Euripidean influence. 


3 Geach. d. rom. Lit., I, 101. 
8 Ibid., 105 ff. 


- 
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The admission of modern critics regarding the characters of 
comedy affects only the rédles qua réles. It is still possible for them 
to maintain, and this they often do maintain, that the content or 
the technique of character treatment is Euripidean. Comments 
along these lines are scattered and various, and I can only make 
some strictures on representative cases to illustrate the difference 
in my own standpoint. Leo,! for example, asserts that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is taken directly from tragedy. Now 
Onesimus, ἃ slave, in the final scenes of the Epitrepontes philosophizes; 
his philosophy is contemporary Epicureanism; is he, as a philoso- 
phizing slave, Euripidean? As I read Euripides, freemen and slaves 
moralize and philosophize, often at undue length and in digressory 
form; in real life, to my thinking, the servile class is much given to 
moralizing. As an Epicurean, the slave Onesimus seems to me 
unnatural, and I find the explanation in contemporary philosophy 
for this unnatural feature of the content of his remarks. As a 
moralizer? he seems to me realistic. As a digressory declaimer he 
seems to me Euripidean. In brief, a flat statement that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is Euripidean exaggerates the degree of 
indebtedness, and overlooks the truth, which these criticisms of mine 
are intended in general to illustrate, that Hellenistic comedy is a 
complex phenomenon instead of being Euripidean tragedy with 
comic appurtenances. Legrand, in discreet questions, implies that 
the good courtezans of comedy are so many Andromaches and 
Laodameias, that Medea taught Menander’s Leucadian woman the 
madness of jealousy, that courtezans who consult sorceresses are 
modeled after Medea and Deianeira, who employed philtres to 
revenge themselves, that Selenium in the Cistellaria is languid and 

1 Pl. Forech.’, 132. 

* The moralizing slave of Euripides is illustrated by Helena 725-26: 

κακὸς yap ὅστις: μὴ σέβει τὰ δοσπότων 

καὶ σνγγέγηθε καὶ συνωδίνει κακοῖς. 
This compact generalisation reminds one of the elaborate preachments of Aul. 587 f., 
Men. 966 ff., Moet. 858 ff. But can anybody regard the comic passages as mere 
expansions of the tragedian's brief generalisation? This moralising loyal slave is 
realistic, though stereotyped by literary tradition. Euripides and comedy are, inde- 
pendently of each other, bourgeois and realistic. Euripides stops at the brief generali- 
sation; tragedy in general would not admit the undignified enlargement of the theme. 


Comedy freely enlarges, not the tragic theme, but the commonplace character and 
situation. 
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neglects her personal appearance because Phaedra is similarly lan- 
guid and neglectful.! The last three items, in which the common- 
places of Greek life and human experience are used to bolster up the 
Euripidean theory, I do not care to dignify by any discussion. The 
contention regarding the good courtezan I am willing to consider 
when any evidence is forthcoming, but being eonvinced that the 
bad courtezan is proved to be realistic by abundant contemporary 
evidence and perhaps, as a comic character, established in comedy 
as early as Pherecrates, I must in the meantime assume that the 
good courtezan is equally realistic, if slightly idealized and somewhat 
extravagantly employed for dramatic convenience. Somewhat dif- 
ferent from the content and technique of character treatment is the 
economic function of characters in the elaboration of the action. 
Little has yet been done toward a study of this aspect of comedy, 
but there is danger that future students will, as usual, start with the 
presupposition of Euripidean influence instead of impartially study- 
ing both types of drama. So, for example, Ahlers,? in concluding 
a study of the réle of confidant in tragedy, asserts that tragedy is the 
school of comedy in respect to this réle, wisely adding that compari- 
sons may not be drawn between the two types “ohne Weiteres.”’ 
I should suggest that, in cOmparing tragedy and comedy, one should 
remember that the confidential réle is a technical device shared by | 
popular tale, myth, tragedy, comedy, and Hellenistic novel, and 
that one must reckon with the possibility that at the end of the fourth — 
century, or even earlier, it was stock material of literary art. A 
different precaution would lead to surer results than have been 
attained by students of the messenger in comedy,’ and this precau- 
tion, I think, has a broad application. In studying tragedy and 
comedy in respect to features of technique critics seem to overlook 
the fact that certain conditions of the stage and theater are bound 
to bring about similar technique in tragedy and comedy. So, for 
example, the messenger per se is required by the limitations of a fixed 


3 Legrand, Daos, 317 ff. 
4 Die Vertrautenrolle in d. gr. Trag. (Giessen, 1911), 68. 


δ Beyer, De scaents com. Att. vet. quibus quae ad acttonem spectant narrantur, non 
aguntur (Gottingen, 1912); Weissmann, De servi currentis persona ap. com. Rom. 
(Giessen, 1911); Wagner, De nuntits comicie (Breslau, 1913). 
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stage-setting, quite apart from any other considerations. Parodies 
of the tragic messenger may be found in Aristophanes and in Plautus, 
but the comic messenger is inevitable even if there had never been 
any tragedy. Once this is granted, no amount of resemblance in 
small particulars can outweigh the outstanding facts that messengers 
in Aristophanes and Hellenistic comedy are organic réles, not 
relatively inorganic réles as in tragedy, and that tragic messengers 
are characterized by long-winded speeches while in comedy, except 
for a few cases of parody, the messengers’ speeches are delivered 
with the directness and brevity of realism. The differences rather 
than the resemblance are the significant features. 

A much broader indebtedness to Euripides is sketched in Leo’s 
carefully framed sentence:' “Es ist bekannt und im Zusammenhang 
der attischen Kunst mit dem Leben tief begriindet, dass die Komédie 
des Menander und Philemon... . in der Welt- und Lebensan- 
schauung, deren Spiegel sie ist, mehr in der euripideischen Tragédie 
als in der alten Komédie wurzelt.”” Later,? he discerns three streams 
of influence, contemporary life, Euripidean tragedy, and contem- 
porary ethics, the last a continuation of the same stream of influence 
that fertilized Euripidean thought. If such a recognition of the 
complex situation in Hellenistic comedy marked Leo’s other utter- 
ances, and if critical procedure in treating Roman comedy corre- 
sponded to such statements, I should be relieved of my present task. 
Furthermore, in the details of his subsequent argument,® Leo often 
stresses form rather than substance. Yet, admirable as these state- 
ments are, I miss at the outset a recognition of the fact that the 
critical attitude toward life and the ordering of the world, and its 
expression in the proposals of drastic reform, are inherent in Aristo- 
phanic comedy and in Utopian comedy of the fifth century. Is not 
the spirit of such pronouncements that of the Aristophanic parabasis ? 
‘Does not the betterment of Athenian society and politics serve as a 
substantial background for the Weltverbesserung of Hellenistic com- 
edy? Euripides, like New comedy, puts these programs in the 
mouths of individual actors in the form of somewhat digressory 
declamations, not in the mouths of a chorus. This point of resem- 
blance is important, though I must confess that I should be interested 

1 Pl. Forsch.*, 113. 4 Ibid., 126. 8 Ibid., 113-31. 
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in knowing how a relatively chorusless Sicilian-Attic comedy in the 
fifth century expressed this same critical attitude. 

In details Leo’s material and inferences may occasionally be 
enriched and clarified; deeper probing may lead to different con- 
clusions. So, for example, he observes' acutely the resemblance, in 
frequent attacks upon social and professional groups, between 
Euripides and New comedy. Scurrilous broadsides aimed at pro- — 
curers, bankers, scurrae, fishdealers, as classes of society, are paral- 
leled by Euripides’ well-known thrusts at athletes and heralds and 
rhetores. But Leo omits mentioning that Euripides is only extend- 
ing the range of attacks on the manteis, familiar to readers of the 
Oed. Rex and Antigone 1035.?_ He does not tell us that Aristophanes 
attacks the rhetores (cf. Plato, frag. 186), and I cannot see that 
Aristophanes*® is any more likely to be influenced by Euripides in 
this passage (Plutus 567) than was Demosthenes (xxiv. 124). 
Eupolis attacks the strategoi (frags. 117, 205), and how much early 
iambic poets may have anticipated comedy in this satirical tendency 
can only be guessed from Archilochus (frag. 58 Bergk). The deeper 
significance of the whole matter may be suggested if one follows back 
the attack on the manteis, which is a commonplace of tragedy. It 
is the Sicilian comic poet, Epicharmus, who attacks the manteis in 
frag. 9 Kaibel; and it is probable that back of Epicharmus in the 
tradition is Aristoxenus of Selinus,‘ whom Epicharmus knew as an 
iambograph (cf. Epich. frag. 88 Kaibel). In other words the earliest 
evidence of the whole general feature traces a possible line of tradition 
from early satirical poetry through Sicilian comedy to later comedy, 

1 Ibid., 181. 

8 Leo seems to make much of the stereotyped use, by Euripides and the comic poets, 
of genus and γένος in these diatribes; yet this passage of the Antigone has the same 
word, and to compare only Orestes 895 and Curculio 499 in this connection distorts 
the relation between Euripides and comedy. ᾿ 

* The style of Aristophanes is not always that of New comedy; but the passage 
of the Plutus 567 is a close parallel; other ways of securing the same ends are illus- 
trated by Plutus 30-31 and 160 ff. Of course it has been often noted that the attack 
on Socrates is directed against a group or type, rather than the individual, but that 
is another matter. Some of the material used here I owe to Mr. W. A. Rae, who is 
preparing a study of such attacks on social and professional groups as they appear in 
satire, comedy, tragedy, and epigram. 

4 Aristoxenus ap. Hephaest. p. 49.4: τίς ἀλαζονίαν πλείσταν παρέχει τῶν ἀνθρώπων; 


τοὶ μάντει. The meter seems to be anapacstic; nor is Archilochus’ attack on the 
strategos in iambic verse. 
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and tragedy may be simply 8 side issue in the whole story. One 
may perhaps wonder how much of the supposed relation of comedy 
to Euripides would disappear if we had Epicharmus. 

In the broader aspects of this critical attitude toward life and 
society the mere admission that contemporary life and contemporary 
ethics are contributing factors appreciably reduces the amount of 
Euripidean influence. It is, as Leo says, ‘die euripideische Weise,”’ 
the manner rather than the matter, that appears in Hellenistic and 
Roman comedy. The characters are much given to general philoso- 
phizing and to reformatory proposals, and there are often points of 
contact in phraseology. lLeo’s evidence suffices to establish this 
manner as Greek rather than Roman, but whether it is important 
that Philemon took over from Euripides this style of proposing 
reforms in the arrangement of the world and of life and developed 
it in comedy,! is not so immediately clear. What is the peculiar 
Euripidean manner? As Leo defines it, the reformer as a self- 
appointed lawgiver proposes a betterment of the world, an improve- 
ment of existing law and custom, which cannot be realized and 
appears paradoxical in comparison with present arrangements;? 
Leo’s examples show, in phraseology, a constant recurrence to set 
forms of expression: verbs of obligation, nomos and lex, conditional 
forms like “hoc si ita fiat, mores meliores parent’”’ (Αἰ. 492). The 
material Leo gathers is rich; yet I am skeptical of its significance. 
So, for example, he generously provides in a footnote’ material that 
proves that at least the conditional formula appears, not only in 
Euripides and New comedy, but in elegy, historical prose, oratory, 
and didactic treatise; and I begin to wonder if the nomos and lex 
are anything more than a natural resort of the legal-minded Greek 
and Roman. Spontaneous generation may have to be included in 
the final appraisal of the material. So if I wished to propose a 
needed reform I should easily, in ignorance of Leo’s material, express 
myself in the words: ‘If classical philologists would less hastily 
draw inferences from parallel passages, their conclusions would be 
sounder.”’ Not being legal-minded I neglect to propose a law; but 


1 Op. cit., 122. Satyrus, I think, anticipated Leo in this inference (of. above, p. 116, 
n. 1), with evidence from Philemon’s text. Nor do I mean to deny that these reforma- 
tory programs are as such essentially Euripidean. 

3 Ibid., 118. 8 Ibid., 117, n. 1. 
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I am proposing a fantastic rearrangement of current procedure that 
will not be realized, and in a commonplace conditional formula. By 
this momentary flippancy, however, I do not presume to demolish 
the structure erected by Leo’s discriminating analysis; I only ask that 
into the ultimate evaluation of this and other aspects of the resem- 
blance between Euripides and New comedy there should not enter 
too much laboring of the eternal commonplace. 

The protagonist of the Euripidean theory is, from my standpoint, 
much more cautious in his statements than many of his disciples. 
At times he says,! regarding comedy, that ‘‘die Form war durch die 
Tragédie gegeben, der Inhalt war grade der Stoff des taglichen 
Lebens.” . . . . For expository purposes, it is not convenient for 
me to-treat form and content altogether apart from each other; but 
hitherto I have been stressing the point that the material of comedy 
has little or no substantial relation to Euripidean tragedy; it remains 
to consider the stronger supports of the modern theory, the coherent 
form of later comedy, the prologue and monologue, the various devices 
of technique which Euripides seems to share with the comic poets. 


Untversiry or CHICAGO 
1 Geech. ἃ. rdm. Lit., I, 101. 


[To be concluded] 


A PHASE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE WRITING 
AMONG THE ROMANS! 
By Craries Knapp 
In his Etymologiae i. 38. 2, Isidorus, Bishop of Seville, speaks as 
follows of the beginnings of Latin prose writing: 
Praeterea tam apud Graecos quam apud Latinos longe antiquiorem 
curam fuisse carminum quam prosae. Omnia enim prius versibus conde- 
bantur, prosae autem studium sero viguit ....apud Romanos... . 


Appius Claudius Caecus adversus Pyrrhum solutam orationem primus 
exercuit. 


Centuries earlier Cicero had expressed a similar sentiment 
(Brutus 61). Having named and characterized, so far as was pos- 
sible, various early orators of Rome (52-60), he says of Cato Censor 
(61), ‘‘Nec vero habeo quemquaim antiquiorem, cuius quidem 
scripta proferenda putem, nisi quem Appi Caeci oratio haec ipsa de 
Pyrrho et nonnullae mortuorum laudationes forte delectant.’”’ Cer- 
tainly if oratory is fairly tested by the standard of effectiveness, the 
speech of Appius Claudius Caecus deserved its reputation. For 
references to it see Cicero Cato Mator 16; Valerius Maximus viii. 
13. 5. It was still read in Seneca’s time (Seneca Epp. 114. 13). 

Of the laudationes funebres Cicero speaks in detail in Brutus 62. ᾿ 
He condemns them vigorously, as corrupters of history (cf. Livy 
viii. 40. 4-5); this part of the Brutus is, however, really a digression, 
since it has.nothing to do with matters of style. Of the style of the 
laudationes Cicero says nothing in the Brutus. In De oratore ii. 44-45, 
and ii. 341, he speaks of their oratorical inferiority. 

1This paper is based mainly on my own independent studies. I am glad to 
acknowledge, however, that those studies were at first guided by a paper entitled 
“Α Short Account of the Development of Classical Style in Latin Prose,’’ which 
Henry Nettleship printed on pages 39-64 of his book, Passages for Translation into 
Latin Prose (London, 1887). This paper, afterward included in Nettleship’s Lectures 
and Essays: Second Series (Oxford, 1895), appeared eleven years before the great work 
of E. Norden, Die Anttke Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898: 2d ed., 1909). My references 
to Norden are to the first edition (the second edition, I believe, is practically a reprint 
of the first). References in this paper to Nettleship are to the version in his Lectures 
and Essays: Second Sertes. 
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That the speech of Appius Claudius seemed rough and uncouth 
to the educated ears of Cicero’s day is clear enough from Cicero’s 
words quoted above; note especially nist... . forte. Compare 
also Seneca Epp. 114.13; Tacitus Dialogus 18. In the field of 
. oratory, then, the Romans had nothing of real consequence to offer 
prior to the time of Cato Censor.! 

In the other great field of prose writing, history, they had nothing 
at all to offer, in the days before Cato Censor, that could be described 
as literature? Indeed, in the judgment of Cicero, the Romans had 
nothing down to his own day of consequence in this field. 

In De legibus i, after the preliminaries have been disposed of, 
Cicero and Atticus talk most interestingly on this theme (5-9). 
Atticus declares that nothing can be iezunius than the Annales 
Mazimi. He condemns as eziles Fabius Pictor, Cato Censor, qui 
tabi (=Ciceroni) semper in ore est (see below, p. 143), Piso, Fannius, 
Venonius, Gellius, Clodius, Asellio, Macer. Only one writer, Caelius 
Antipater, gets a word of praise, but even this is much qualified. 
The passage continues thus: 

Atticus: Abest enim historia litteris nostris, ut et ipse intellego et ex te 
persaepe audio. Potes autem tu profecto satis facere in ea, 
quippe cum sit opus, ut tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc 
oratorium maxime. Quam ob rem adgredere, quaesumus, 
et sume ad hanc rem tempus, quae est a nostris hominibus 
adhuc ignorata aut relicta.... . Cicero: Intellego equidem — 
8 me istum laborem iam diu postulari, Attice.* 

We may now sum up. In oratory Cicero rated Cato Censor 
higher than he did any of Cato’s predecessors (Brutus 62). In 
history, however, Cicero grants no specific credit to Cato. 

Yet for us, Cato is the father of Latin prose writing. He is the 
first writer of Latin prose of whom we have today a complete or 
nearly complete work; he is the first writer of Latin prose of whom we 
have considerable remains. 

1Cf, Brutus 61, 299, and see below, pp. 141-44. 


810 is well known that the first Romans who wrote in prose on Roman history 
wrote in Greek. 


®Cf. also De oratore ii. 52-59, especially 53. Cicero’s point in δά, that the 
earlier Roman historians successfully combined brevity with clearness, is well taken. 
It is aleo of great importance. The brevity of early Latin prose is a very different 
brevity from that of Tacitus (see below, pp. 152-54). . 
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Let us begin our study of Cato’s style with an examination of a 
passage from the De agri culiura. I cite, as a fair example, chapter v 
(Teubner text, by Keil, 1895): 


Haec erunt vilici officia. Disciplina bona utatur. Feriae serventur. 
Alieno manum abstineat, sua servet diligenter. Litibus familia super- 
sedeat: siquis: quid deliquerit, pro noxa bono modo vindicet. Familiae 
male ne sit, ne algeat, ne esuriat: opere bene exerceat, facilius malo et alieno 
prohibebit. Vilicus si nolet male facere, non faciet. Si passus erit, dominus 
impune ne sinat esse. Pro beneficio gratiam referat, ut aliis recte facere 
libeat. Vilicus ne sit ambulator, sobrius siet semper, ad cenam nequo eat. 
Familiam exerceat, consideret quae dominus imperaverit fiant. Ne plus 
censeat sapere se quam dominum. Amicos domini, eos habeat sibi amicos. 
Cui iussus siet, auscultet..... Iniussu domini credat nemini: quod 
dominus crediderit, exigat. Satui semen, cibaria, far, vinum, oleum mutuum 
dederit nemini. Duas aut tres familias habeat, unde utenda roget et quibus 
det, praeterea nemini. Rationem cum domino crebro putet. Operarium, 
mercennarium, politorem diutius eundem ne habeat die. ... . Parasitum 
nequem habeat..... Segetem ne defrudet, nam id infelix est. Opus 
rusticum omne curet uti sciat facere, et id faciat saepe, dum ne lassus fiat: 
si fecerit, scibit in mente familiae quid sit, et ili animo aequiore facient. 
Si hoc faciet, minus libebit ambulare et valebit rectius et dormibit libentius. 
Primus cubitu surgat, postremus cubitum eat. Prius villam videat clausa 
uti siet, et uti suo quisque loco cubet et uti iumenta pabulum habeant. 


Straight to the point, certainly, Cato goes in this passage; force- 
ful, certainly, his injunctions are. Brevity, too, the passage has, a 
brevity on the whole not inconsistent with clearness.!_ But grace and 
charm the passage has not, though some effort has evidently been 
made to attain effective word-order. There is no variety. One 
soon wearies of the staccato effect of the string of injunctions, set 
forth in the same form, as co-ordinate sentences, or in paratactic 
arrangement of what are, logically, parts of one sentence. There is 
little or no evidence of skill in the handling of particles, the skill 
so characteristic of the mature style of Cicero and of Livy.* 

1 See above, p. 139, note 3. The sentence Vilicus δὶ nolet .... non faciet is, 


however, decidedly obscure if, as is probable, the subject of non Saciet is familia. 
Probably, too, familiam is to be supplied with facere. 


8 Examples of the lack of skill are the three ne-clauses in a row, Familiae male 
~.. ne esuriat; the paratactic arrangement in opere bene .... prohwbebit; the 
absence of the _copulative conjunction in such expressions as Familiam exerceat, con- 
sideret . . the awkward anacoluthon, Amicos domini, 608 habeat stbi amicos (one 
thinks of Plautus here). Compare tpsa serba compone et quasi } coagmentia, said by 
Cicero, Brutus 68, of certain improvements that might be made | in Cato’s style (see 
below, p. 148). For Cicero's skill in the use of particles see the fine discussion by Pro- 
feesor Showerman, CJ, VIII, 184. 
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I give now a passage from one of Cato’s speeches:! 


Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secundis atque prolixis atque 
prosperis animum excellere, atque superbiam atque ferociam augescere 
atque crescere. Quo mihi nunc magnae curae est, quod haec res tam 
secunde processit, ne quid in consulendo advorsi eveniat, quod nostras 
secundas res confutet, neve haec laetitia nimis luxuriose eveniat. Advorsae 
res edomant, et docent quid opus siet facto, secundae res laetitia trans- 
vorsum trudere solent a recte consulendo atque intellegendo. Quo maiore 
opere dico suadeoque, uti haec res aliquot dies proferatur dum ex tanto 
gaudio in potestatem nostram redeamus. ... . 

Atque ego quidem arbitror, Rhodiensis Persen noluisse nos ita depugnare, 
uti depugnatum est, neque regem Persen vinci. Sed non Rhodienses modo 
id noluere, sed multos populos atque multas nationes idem noluisse arbitror. 
Atque haud scio an partim eorum fuerint, qui non nostrae contumeliae causa 
id noluerint evenire, sed enim id metuere, ne, si nemo esset homo quem 
vereremur, quidquid luberet faceremus. Ne sub solo imperio nostro in 
servitute nostra essent, libertatis suae causa in ea sententia fuisse arbitror. 
Atque Rhodienses tamen Persen publice numquam adiuvere. Cogitate, 
quanto nos inter nos privatim cautius facimus. Nam unus quisque nostrum, 
si quis advorsus rem suam quid fieri arbitratur, summa vi contra nititur ne 
advorsus eam fiat: quod illi tamen perpessi. 


Finally I cite a passage from the Origines:* 


Dii immortales tribuno militum fortunam ex virtute eius dedere. N am 
ita evenit: cum saucius multifariam ibi factus esset, tamen volnus capiti 
nullum evenit, eumque inter mortuos defetigatum volneribus atque quod 
sanguen eis defluxerat cognovere. Eum sustulere, isque convaluit, saepeque 
postilla operam rei publicae fortem atque strenuam perhibuit, illoque facto, 


1This paragraph, from Cato’s famous speech against declaring war on the 
Rhodians, is preserved by Gellius vi. 3. 14-16. Duff, A Literary History of Rome, 
p. 257, deacribes the passage of which it is a part as the ‘best, as it is the best-known 
example of Cato’s style. .... " Of ite style Duff says (ibid.): ‘This . is 
luminous and forcible, but it lacks form and comeliness. Synonyms are piled on ‘each 
other to secure emphasis. There is a want of variety both in expression and sound. 
There is no studied rhythm, and no horror of 8 jingle at the end of clauses. In respect 
to art, we are still a long way from Cicero.” 


3 See Gellius iii. 7.19. In §1 of this chapter Gellius says: ‘‘Pulchrum, dii boni, 
facinus Graecarumque facundiarum magniloquentia condignum M. Cato libris 
Originum de Q. Caedicio tribuno militum scriptum reliquit.’"’ Then in 2 he says, ‘‘Id 
profecto est ad hanc ferme sententiam.’’ Then follows, in 3-17, a vivid account of the 
exploit. In 18 Gellius says: ‘‘Sed quod illi tribuno, duci militum quadringentorum, 
divinitus in eo proelio usus venit, non iam nostris, sed ipsius Catonis verbis subiecimus.”’ 
Then comes 19, cited in full above. Gellius’ words in 2 and 18 ought to imply that for 
the form of the narrative in 3-17 he is himself largely responsible. It is likely, though, 
that he here reproduced much of Cato: one word he definitely marks (6) as cited from 
Cato (verruca =locus editus asperque). In ii. 20 Gellius professes to be giving his own 
prose version of a metrical passage in Ennius’ Saturae. But metrical tags and archaisms 
abound in Gellius’ version (see my discussion of this point in AJP, XXXII, 28-31); 
we see that in reality, in ii. 29 at least, Gellius is using, in large part, Ennius’ words and 
phrases. 
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quod illos milites subduxit, exercitum ceterum servavit. Sed idem bene- 
factum quo in loco ponas nimium interest. Leonides Laco, qui simile apud 
Thermopylas fecit, propter eius virtutes omnis Graecia gloriam atque 
gratiam praecipuam claritudinis inclutissumae decoravere monumentis: 
signis, statuis, elogiis, historiis, aliisque rebus gratissimum id factum habuere. 
At tribuno militum parva laus pro factis relicta, qui idem fecerat atque rem 
servaverat. 

Of the speech Pro Rhodiensibus, Gellius (vi. 3. 53) said: “Ea 

. . Omnia distinctius numerosiusque fortassean dici potuerint, 
fortius atque vividius potuisse dici non videntur.” Nettleship 
(p. 97) characterizes the style as clear, forcible, and luminous, but as 
lacking harmony, beauty, and rhythm. There are few connecting 
particles; those employed are of the simplest sort. The order of the 
words is at times entirely without art, as in the sentence “secundae 
res... . trudere solent a recte consulendo atque intellegendo.”’ 
This word-order, I may note, is that of plebeian Latin in general. 
There are jingles, at the ends of the clauses, like the jingles of Plautus 
and Ennius. Finally, words more or less kindred in sense are heaped 
up. One may well see in this phenomenon a movement toward the 
copia of Cicero (see below, p. 146). Clearness, however, marks both 
passages: there is no mistaking Cato’s meaning (see above, p. 139, 
note 3, p. 140, note 1). The brevity of early Latin prose writing is 
seldom, I think, marred by obscurity. There is no evidence of 
striving to attain the periodic sentence. 

It is time now to return to Cicero’s account of Cato. Of Cato 
as a historian he says little in the Brutus, naturally, since that work 
is a treatise de claris oratortbus. The one sentence he does write 
in this connection is important (66): ‘Iam vero Origines elus quem . 
florem aut quod lumen eloquentiae non habent!”’ This high praise 
must, beyond doubt, be discounted in the light of what is said below 
(pp. 140-41) of Cicero’s comments on Cato’s oratory, and in view 
οὗ Atticus’ discussion, in De legibus i. 5-9, of Roman historical writing 
down to Cicero’s own day (see above, p. 139). 

Of Cato’s oratory Cicero has something to say in each of his three 
great treatises on oratory. In De oratore 1. 171 he makes Crassus 
say of him: “Nonne... . eloquentia tanta fuit, quantain 1118 
tempora atque illa aetas in hac civitate ferre maximam potuit et 
iuris civilis omnium peritissimus?’’ 
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In the Brutus (63-71), Cicero compares Cato to Lysias. In the 
very number of their speeches they are alike; their speeches too 
are alike, since they are acutt, elegantes, faceti, breves. Still, though 
Lysias has certos sui studiosos, Cato is not read at all. And yet as an 
orator 

Quis illo gravior in laudando, acerbior in vituperando, in sententiis 
argutior, in docendo edisserendoque subtilior? Refertae sunt orationes 
amplius centum quinquaginta ... . et verbis et rebus inlustribus. Licet 
ex his elegant ea quae notatione et laude digna sint: omnes oratoriae virtutes 
in eis reperientur. Iam vero Origines eius quem florem aut quod lumen 
eloquentiae non habent! Amatores huic desunt, βίου... et Philisto 
Syracusio et ipsi Thucydidi. Nam ut horum concisis sententiis, interdum 
etiam non satis apertis cum brevitate tum nimio acumine, officit Theo- 
pompus elatione atque altitudine orationis suse . . . . , sic Catonis lumini- 
bus obetruxit haec posteriorum quasi exaggerata altius oratio. Sed ea in 
nostris inscitia est, quod hi ipsi, qui in Graecis antiquitate delectantur 
eaque subtilitate, quam Atticam appellant, hanc in Catone ne noverunt 
quidem. Hyperidae volunt esse et Lysiae. Laudo: sed cur nolunt Catones? 
Attico genere dicendi se gaudere dicunt. Sapienter id quidem—atque 
utinam imitarentur nec ossa solum, sed etiam sanguinem! Gratum est 
tamen, quod volunt: cur igitur Lysias et Hyperides amatur, cum penitus 
ignoretur Cato ?! 


To us this praise of Cato is astonishing.? If Cicero is right, 
why have we so little now of Cato’s speeches? Why have we no 


Δ Τὴ De re publica ii. 1 Cicero makes the younger Africanus speak warmly of Cato’s 
oratory: ‘‘erat in homine .... modus in dicendo et gravitate mixtus lepos et 
summum vel discendi studium vel docendi et orationi vita congruens.”’ In TJ'usc. 
disp. i. 3 Cicero is much less ardent: ‘‘Attamen oratorem oceleriter complexi sumus, 
nec eum primo eruditum, aptum tamen ad dicendum, post autem eruditum. Nam 
Galbam, Africanum, Laelium doctos fuisse traditum est, studiosum autem eum qui 
eis aetate anteibat, Catonem.... . 

5 Norden (pp. 164-69) thinks highly of Cato as one of the most original of Latin 
writers. The style of the De agri cultura he characterises as ‘‘gans roh,’’ naturally, 
because Cato is talking to the farmer for practical purposes, and so he speaks in the 
tone which the farmer, when he came to market, heard ringing in the laws. The style 
of Cato's history, says Norden, is much more developed, ‘‘kurs, derb, kraftvoll.’’ 
To his speeches, continues Norden, Cato owed much of his fame in later years. In 
these we see mind the results of Greek influence. “‘. . jedesmal trifft er den N. agel 
auf den Kopf; ... . ersagt meist mit einem Wort cele als Cicero mit einem Sats . 

Norden sees εὐϊδο in the fragments of Cato’s orations striving for periodicity. and 
certain graces. I may note that above (p. 142) I hasarded the suggestion that Cato 
sought to work toward the copia of Cicero. If there is any merit in that suggestion, 
it is in sharp opposition to Norden’s overenthusiastio praise of Cato’s brevity. 

Norden omits, be it noted, entirely most of the passages in which Cicero writes 
about Cato; most extraordinary is his failure to mention the long passages in the 
Brutus which deal with Cato. 
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speech of his complete? Our judgment finds confirmation in what 
Atticus says in the Brutus 292ff.: 


Equidem in quibusdam risum vix tenebam cum Attico Lysiae Catonem 
nostrum comparabas .... singularem virum ... . sed oratorem? sed 
etiam Lysiae similem? ... . Bella ironia, si iocaremur; . . . . orationes 
autem eius, ut illis temporibus, valde laudo, significant enim quandam 
formam ingeni, sed admodum impolitam et plane rudem. Origines vero 
cum omnibus oratoris laudibus refertas diceres et Catonem cum Philisto et 
Thucydide comparares, Brutone te id censebas an mihi probaturum ? 


It will appear presently that in these words Atticus gives the 
opinion current in his day with respect to the earlier Roman 
orators.! 

Cicero meets Atticus’ attack by insisting that he is perfectly 
serious (297 ff.), but that he has not time to discuss the theme now. 
He assures him that Cato possessed every excellence that an orator 
should have, “nisi eorum pigmentorum quae inventa nondum erant 
florem et colorem.’”’ In Orator 150ff., while he is discussing hiatus, 
Cicero makes clear his opinion that orationes illae tpsae horridulae 
Catonis were stricter in this matter, as were the early Roman orators 
in general, than the Greeks had been. 

It will be noticed that, in his first discussion of Cato, in the 
De oratore, Cicero speaks of Cato with no great warmth; his last 
utterance, that in the Orator, has even less warmth. Why, then, 
the extraordinary fervor of his remarks in the Brutus about 
Cato? 

The Brutus and the Orator were both published in 45. Cicero’s 
career as an orator was to all intents and purposes over. Even if 
we forget the fact that Caesar was then supreme, so that no orator 
had proper opportunity for the display of his talents, we must 
remember that, as a senez, Cicero was feeling the burden of years 
(see the Cato Maior 1-2) and was facing the thought that before long 
he must leave the future of Roman oratory to others. With these 
feelings he fights, twice in this one year, the battle for what he regards 
as the one hope for Roman oratory.’ 


1 Cf. Quintilian ii. δ. 21; Tacitus Dialogus 18. 
2 Cf. Norden, pp. 216-21. 
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The Brutus is a verbal picture gallery of the heroes of Roman 
oratory. The Orator is a pen picture of the ideal orator. As he 
wrote these works, Cicero was keenly aware that the principles which 
had guided and determined his own oratory were being vigorously 
challenged. In both works Cicero was seeking to win Brutus to his 
side in the great struggle between the Attic and the Asiatic schools 
of Roman oratory.! In Orator 110 he clearly indicates that he thinks 
of Brutus as his successor. 

In Orator 76-101, Cicero insists that the ideal orator must show 
complete mastery of the three genera dicendi.2 The perfect orator, 
however, will display his genius best by harmoniously combining the 
three (100-101). Such a happy combination he had himself, he 
insists, achieved. If, however, we read 109 in close connection with 
107-8, in which he had cited, apologetically, examples of his own 
duveniits redundantia, we see clearly that Cicero had been severely 
criticized for his tendency toward the Asiatic style (compare again 
Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI, 273). In the Brutus and the Orator, 
Cicero sought to wean Brutus from his leaning to an (overstrict) 
Atticism, and to induce him to accept as his own the oratorical creed 
of Cicero (see below, pp. 146-48). 

The distinction between the Asiatic style and the Attic style is 
too well known to need extended discussion here; for the Asiatic 
style see, e.g., Brutus 325-27 (an account of the style of Hortensius) ; 
Norden, pp. 131-52, 186ff., 218-22, 251-70. For the Attic style see 
Brutus 283-91; Norden, pp. 149-52, 219-31, 251-70. 

Since Cicero was assailing, mainly, the Atticists, we must quote 
here part of Brutus 284-91: 

Tum Brutus Atticum se, inquit, Calvus noster dioi oratorem volebat: 
inde erat ista exilitas, quam 1116 de industria consequebatur. Dicebat, 
inquam, ita, sed et ipse errabat et alios etiam errare cogebat. ... . Sin 
autem ieiunitatem et siccitatem et inopiam, dummodo sit polita, dum 
urbana, dum elegans, in Attico genere ponit, hoc recte dumtaxat; sed quia 
sunt in Atticis alia aliis meliora, videat ne ignoret et gradus et dissimili- 
tudines et vim et varietatem Atticorum. 


1 Cf. Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI (1905), 272-78; Teuffel, $119. 4. 


*See Hendrickson, ibid., pp. 240-00; C. N. Jackson, Harvard Studies, XXV 
(1914), 117-37; M. 8. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature, pp. 175-77. The 
three styles, Asiatic, Attic, and Rhodian, are well described by Quintilian xii. 10. 
16-26. 
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The Attic style, then, made but a sparing use of verbal ornament, 
tropes, antitheses, and other rhetorical devices; it was restrained, 
dignified, severe, with a leaning toward (excessive) brevity rather 
than to copia. The Asiatic style was the antipodes of all this; it 
was exuberant, florid, given much to tropes and rhetorical display. 
Each style had its excellences. Each had its characteristic danger. 
The Attic style was likely to become too brief, bald, obscure; the 
Asiatic tended to become florid and bombastic. 

What style did Cicero himself adopt? In the Brutus 304-19 he 
describes in detail the training by which he had sought to fit himself 
to win distinction as an orator. In 310 occurs a very significant 
passage: 

Commentabar declamitans—sic enim nunc locuntur— . . . . idque facie- 
bam multum etiam Latine, sed Graece saepius, vel quod Graeca oratio plura 
ornamenta suppeditans consuetudinem similiter dicends Latine adferebat, vel 
quod a Graecis summis doctoribus, nisi Graece dicerem, neque corrigi 
possem neque doceri. 


In 313ff. he explains why, after delivering his speech for 8. Roscius, 
in 80, he went abroad, to remain away two years. Having studied 
at Athens and in Asia under various philosophers and rhetoricians 
he put himself a second time under Apollonius Molo, a man (316) 

. in notandis animadvertendisque vitiis et in instituendo docendoque 
prudentissimum. Is dedit operam, si modo id consequi potuit, ut nimis 
redundantis nos et supra fluentis iuvenili quadam dicendi impunitate et 
licentia reprimeret et quasi extra ripas diffluentis coerceret. Ita recepi me 
biennio post non modo exercitatior, sed prope mutatus, nam et contentio 
nimia vocis resederat et quasi deferverat oratio. .... 


With the last sentence or two we may compare the passage 
referred to above (p. 144) from the Orator, 107-8, in which Cicero 
gives examples of his tuvenilis redundantia. 

Plainly, by natural inclination Cicero was an Asiatic in style. 
Recall his incessant references to copia as an indispensable element 
of good oratory. Copia, copiosus, copiose, when applied to eee 
to him terms of highest praise.! 

1 See copia, copiosus in Merguet’s lexicons to Cicero. Cicero demanded copia 


of the philosopher too; cf. o.g., Tusc. i. 7. On Cicero’s copia see Professor Shower- 
man, CJ, VIII, 182-86. 
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We see now why Cicero praised Cato so highly in Brutus 63ff., 
and in particular why he compared Cato with Lysias. This passage 
and Brutus 283-91, 292-95 show that Cicero is seeking to discomfort 
the Roman Atticists by suggesting that they do not know Attic 
oratory when they see it or hear it. If plainness, he argues, is of the 
essence of the Attic style, Cato is the most Attic of Roman Atticiste; 
why, then, has he no following? 

In practice, Cicero remained, all his life, to some extent an Asiatic. 
Yet, from his return to Rome in 78, he was in theory not an Asiatic 
at all, but the representative of the truest Atticism.! 

For our purposes only two characteristics of Cicero’s style need 
be considered. Of one, his copia, something has been said; more will 
be said here at once, and again below, in the account of Tacitus 
(pp. 152-53). 

Just now I wish to dwell on one statement in Cicero’s account 
of his own training—the sentence Commentabar declamitans ... . 
doceri, cited above (p. 146). When I put this beside his account of 
the Atticists of his day, and when I think of his many allusions to 
copia as a most desirable element of style, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that to Cicero, early in his life, came the thought that Latin 
prose style could be perfected only by a departure from the brevity 
of the earlier times, and by the substitution for that brevity of a 
fuller, richer, more rotund, as well as more rhythmical, style. Latin 
suffered all too readily from the defects of its qualities. Brevity and 
plainness tend to become overbrief and overplain and to end in 
obscurity, in baldness, in a monotonous succession of short sentences, 
too staccato in their effect and so wearisome, and in utter absence 
of the finer effects, alike in logic, syntax, and rhythm. That we are 
not indulging here in mere a priori speculations will be clear enough 
to one who recalls the discussion above (pp. 139-44) of Cato’s style, 


1See here J. E. Sandys’ edition of the Orator, xliii-xlv; Norden, pp. 216-21. 
Note especially Tacitus Dialogus 18: ‘satis constat ne Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores 
defuisse, quibus inflatus et tumens neo satis pressus sed supra modum exsultans et 
superfiluens et parum Atticus videretur.”’ Tacitus goes on to say that from letters 
sent by Calvus and Brutus to Cicero it appears that, to Calvus, Cicero seemed tamquam 
solutus οἱ enervis; to Brutus he appeared tamquam fractus aique elumbis. According 
to Quintilian xii. 10. 12-14 some dared to criticise Cicero as tumidiorem et Astanum et 
redundantem. In my day, he continues, some think him teiunus aique aridus; his 
personal enemies criticized him for his ntmit flores et ingenti affluentia. ‘‘Falsum 
utrumque, sed tamen illa [here =‘‘the latter view’’] mentiendi propior occasio.” 
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both in historical writing and oratory, who has not forgotten Cicero’s 
references to the exilitas and tenuttas of Calvus (Brutus 64, 284 ff.) 
and other Atticists, who thinks of Sallust, and who has a clear con- 
ception of the style of Tacitus. — 

Cicero, then, saw one great defect of Latin prose style—its 
wrongly developed brevity—and set himself to eradicate this defect 
from his own style. It is not at all strange that in working out his 
design, the achievement of copia, he fell into the very error he charged 
against his predecessors, overindulgence in a quality in itself good, 
and that sometimes, especially in his earliest efforts, he himself 
displayed the defects of his qualities by being guilty at times of 
auventlis redundantia. Nor is it strange that, always, whether he 
realized it or not, he had a tenderness for the Asiatic style. 

The other great characteristic of Cicero’s style is the periodic 
structure. Here it will be enough to refer to Nettleship, pp. 105-9. 

If, now, we try to recall the names of the great writers of Latin 
prose, apart from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, we shall think of 
Sallust, of the two Senecas, of Quintilian, of Pliny the Elder and 
Pliny the Younger, of Suetonius, and of Tacitus. Of these, Sallust 
and Tacitus will mean most to us at present. As we call to mind 
the style of these various authors, we shall be struck by at least two 
facts: (1) they all differ markedly from Cicero and Livy, and in 
much the same way, in that they are less copiosus, terser, in a word 
more like the prose writers that preceded Caesar and Cicero:' (2) in 
them, the periodic structure, libration, and the like are far less con- 
spicuous. 

Sallust and Tacitus in particular stand out in sharp distinction 
to Cicero and Livy. Sallust’s writings lie, apparently, between 44 
and 36 B.c. They were all published before the first part of Livy’s 
history appeared. In a word, in all probability but a short time after 
the publication of the Brutus and the Orator, we have prose writings 
in Latin widely different in style from Cicero’s, in a style, too, which 
shows markedly the influence of the study of Cato Censor. Latin 
prose writing of the empire culminates, surely, in the developed style 
of Tacitus. That style shows the results of a profound study of 

Thucydides, of Cato, and of Sallust—all apostles, in one form or 
| 1 To this one characteristic—brevity—I must confine the rest of this paper. 
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another, of brevity, all far removed from the copia of Cicero, all in 
harmony with the earlier brevity of Roman prose writing rather than 
with the development represented by Caesar, Cicero, and Livy.! 

How are we to account for the triumph of the earlier style, in 
spite of the splendid results achieved by Cicero? 

Nettleship (pp. 110-11) found the answer in part in the loss of 
freedom, as the republic gave way to the empire. Oratory could no 
longer be free-spoken and sincere, in the forum, or in the courts, or 
in the senate. ‘And as the sphere of oratory became narrower, the 
‘ cultivation of style became nicer and more minute.” Another cause 
on which Nettleship (pp. 111ff.) lays great stress is a change in the 
character of Roman education, especially that of the future orator. 
Especially harmful was the declamatto, which dealt with fictitious 
themes. Compare Seneca (Contr. 9, Praef. p. 241, Bursian= Kiess- 
ling, p. 391): 
qui declamationem parat, scribit non ut vincat sed ut placeat. Omnia 
itaque lenocinia conquirit: argumentationes, quia molestae sunt et minimum 
habent floris, relinquit: sententiis, explicationibus audientis deliniri contentus 
est. Cupit enim se approbare, non causam. Sequitur autem hoc usque 
in forum declamatores vitium, ut necessaria deserant dum speciosa sectantur. 
See also Petronius 1. 

In attaching weight to these factors, Nettleship is beyond ques- 
tion right. But another factor and a very important one he leaves 
entirely out of his account—the development of the archaizing 
spirit, a spirit which reached fullest development in the second Chris- 
tian century, the days of Hadrian, Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius. 

The history of this archaizing development I shall now trace, 
briefly.? | 

To the conservatism of the Romans allusion has often been made. 
That conservatism shows itself as markedly in the field of education 


1 Convenient discussions of the style of Sallust may be found in Norden, pp. 200- 
204; Teuffel, §206. 5-9; Dimsdale, pp. 221-22 (a brief, but very good account). In 
the matter of brevity, Sallust’s style is essentially an instance of ‘‘ reversion to type,” a 
resurrection, in far finer form, to be sure, of the brevity of Cato. On Sallust’s archa- 
isms see the dissertation of P. Schulse, De Archatsmis Sallustianis (Halle, 1871). For 
an ancient reference to those archaisms see Suctonius Augustus 86. Gellius, a pro- 
feesed archaist, had a high admiration for Sallust. See below, pp. 150-51. 

81 discussed this matter in a paper entitled ‘‘Archaism in Aulus Gellius,’”’ pub- 
lished in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 126-71 (New York, 1894). 
See especially pp. 126-41. See also Norden, pp. 258-63, 348 #f. 
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and literature as it does elsewhere. The Laws of the Twelve Tables 
formed part of the curriculum of Roman schools in Cicero’s time; 
plagosus Orbilius helped Horace to study the carmina Livi Andronict. 
Cicero was criticized by those who favored earlier writers: compare 
Tacitus Dialogus 22: “Ad Ciceronem venio, cui eadem pugna cum 
aequalibus suis fuit quae mihi vobiscum est. [Illi enim antiquos 
mirabantur, ipse suorum eloquentiam anteponebat.’”’ We have clear 
echoes of this conflict in Orator 169-71. In 168, Cicero begins his 
discussion of the oratorical arrangement of words according to the 
rules of artistic rhythm. The value of such arrangement is to him 
self-evident: his ears tell him this. He continues thus: “Quid dico 
meas aures? contiones saepe exclamare vidi, cum apte verba cecidis- 
sent. Id enim expectant aures, ut verbis colligetur sententia. Non 
erat hoc apud antiquos.”! Clearly there were standpatters, in 
matters oratorical. Of Asinius Pollio, Tacitus Dialogus 21, says, 
“ Asinius quoque, quamquam propioribus temporibus natus sit, 
videtur mihi inter Menenios et Appios studuisse. Pacuvium certe 
et Accium non solum tragoediis sed etiam orationibus suis expressit: 
adeo durus et siccus est.’”’ Due allowance must, of course, be made 
for the bias of the speaker: yet Quintilian x. 1. 113 says of Pollio, “a 
nitore et iucunditate Ciceronis ita longe abest ut videri possit saeculo 
prior.” Horace, in Epistles ii. 1, defends the new school of Latin 
poetry, the school to which Vergil, Varius, and Horace himself 
belonged, and assails those who decried all contemporary poets in 
their admiration, real or professed, of the ancients. The whole 
Epistle is addressed to this defense. But mark especially vss. 18-88. 
Compare also Persius i. 76-78, with Conington’s admirable transla- 
tion; Martial viii. 69; v. 10; x1. 90, with the comments of the editors. 
Tacitus, Dialogus 18 makes a speaker say, “ .... vitio. 
malignitatis humanae vetera semper in laude, praesentia in fastidio 
esse. Num dubitamus inventos qui prae Catone Appium Caecum 
magis mirarentur?” Seneca (Epistles 114. 13) declares that ‘“ Multi 
ex alieno saeculo verba petunt, duodecim tabulas locuntur; Gracchus 
illis et Crassus et Curio nimis culti et recentes sunt; ad Appium usque 
et ad Coruncanium redeunt. ... . Ια 


1This sentence gives an objection to Cicero’s preceding statement: ‘‘rhythm 
was unknown among the ancients.’’ Antiquos covers all Roman orators prior to 
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I add a-final array of passages which all tell the same story. 


Quintilian x. 1.43 . . . . quidam solos veteres legendos putant neque 
in ullis aliis esse naturalem eloquentiam et robur viris dignum arbitran- 


Suetonius Augustus 86 Cacozelos et antiquarios ut diverso genere 
vitiosos pari fastidio < Augustus> sprevit, exagitabatque nonnumquam. 
νος Sed nec Tiberio parcit et exoletas interdum et reconditas voces 
aucupanti. M. quidem Antonium ut insanum increpat, quasi ea scribentem, 
quae mirentur potius homines quam intellegant . . . . addit haec: Tuque 
dubitas, Cimberne Annius an Veranius Flaccus imitandi sint tibi, ita ut 
verbis quae Crispus Sallustius excerpsit ex Originibus Catonis utaris ? 

Tacitus Dialogus 23: Neminem nominabo, genus hominum significasse 
contentus; sed vobis .... versantur ante oculos isti qui Lucilium pro 
Horatio et Lucretium pro Vergilio legunt, quibus eloquentia Aufidi Bassi aut 
Servilii Noniani ex comparatione Sisennae aut Varronis sordet, qui rhetorum 
nostrorum commentarios fastidiunt et oderunt, Calvi mirantur. Quos more 
prisco apud iudicem fabulantis non auditores secuntur, non populus audit, 
vix denique litigator perpetitur. 

Quintilian x. 1. 93 Lucilius quosdam ita deditos sibi adhuc habet amatores 
ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribus sed omnibus poetis praeferre 
non dubitent. . 


Evidently there was in Cicero’s day, and continually from that 
time on, eager strife between the advocates of the old and the sup- 
porters of the new. That Sallust threw in his lot with the advocates 
of the old is clear enough from Suetonius Augustus 86, cited above. 
Writer after writer has called attention to the archaisms in Sallust. 
Yet, on the whole, throughout the first century of the empire, the 
“modern” tendency had the upper hand, thanks, in large part, to 
the influence of Quintilian, to whom Cicero was the prince of Roman 
orators and stylists.'_ It has been held by many scholars that both 
Tacitus and Pliny the Younger were pupils of Quintilian. At any 
rate, the style of Pliny was much more like that of Quintilian than 
like that of Tacitus; at times, at least, Pliny imitated Cicero (see 
Ep. i. 2). 

We come now to Tacitus. The style of Tacitus shows the effects 
of four distinct influences: (1) that of Cicero, (2) that of Sallust 
(here we may set the influence, direct or indirect, of Thucydides, 

1 8ee Dimadale, pp. 445-46: G. A. Simoox, A History of Latin Literature, Ὁ. 171; 


Norden, p. 269; W. Peterson, edition of Quintilian, Liber Decimus, xxxix—xli (Oxford, 
1891). 
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direct, as the result of study of Thucydides himself, indirect, as the 
result of the influence of Thucydides on Sallust), (3) that of Vergil, 
(4) that of the silver age in general.! 

The wide divergence between the style of the Dialogus, Tacitus’ 
earliest work, and that of the Annales, his latest work, is a common- 
place. In the Annales every word is charged with almost more than 
its proper share of meaning, and the mind of the reader is kept always 
on the strain. In the Dialogus the style is easy, full (coptosus), 
fluent, and continuous. There is a regular, well-balanced, periodic 
structure, which involves at times a copiousness that borders on 
redundancy. Clearly, in his youth’? Tacitus was an ardent admirer 
and close student of Cicero. In all probability Tacitus had modeled 
his early efforts at the bar, as nearly as possible after such an interval, 
on the oratory of Cicero and his contemporaries. Peterson, in his 
edition of the Dialogus (pp. xlvi-liii), points out at length illustrations 
of the effects of Cicero’s style on that of Tacitus. The part of this 
exposition which most concerns us here is that which deals with a 
certain fulness (copia) that marks the style of the Dialogus. Such 
expressions as the following, consisting of pairs of words of kindred 
meaning, have a distinctly Ciceronian ring: animt et tngentt, clamore 
plausuque, divitiae et opes, fama et laus, vis et facultas, memoria et 
recordatio, modestia et pudore, operae curaeque. We may next, with 


ΣΟ; the style of Tacitus of. A. Gudeman, edition of the Dialogus, ‘‘ Prolegom- 
ena,” pp. xliv—xlviii, li-lvii, ciii-cxix (Boston, 1894), and in the revised German edi- 
tion (Leipsig, 1914), pp. 20-29, 90-111; H. Furneaux, edition of the Annales, I, 
29-62 (Oxford, 1884); W. Peterson, edition of the Dialogus, pp. xliii—lzii (Oxford, 1893) ; 
Norden, pp. 321-48. 


2 Norden, however (pp. 322-24), holds that stylistic differences between writings 
of an author afford no ground for the assumption that those writings belong to different 
periods in the author’s life; at one and the same time, he maintains, writers practiced 
widely different styles. He then (pp. 324-25) argues that the Dialogus was written 
after 914.p. He concludes (p. 326) that the Dialogus may not be regarded ‘‘als 
Dokument fdr die allm&hliche Entwicklung der taciteischen Diktion.’”” The Dialogue, 
he insists, is rather a literary tour-de-force in the Ciceronian manner. The develop- 
ment of Tacitus, both as historian and as orator, begins, he continues, with the 
Germania and the Agricola: ‘‘von da ab ist es ein Weg, der ununterbrochen auf- 
warts (τί, seine Signatur ist der immer stirker werdende Streben nach dem Unge- 
wohnlichen, hervorgerufen durch seine immer mehr sich ausprigende Subjektivitat.” 
Gudeman argues, in the second (German) version of his edition of the Dialogue, 
20-55, against the view that the Dialogus belongs so late in Tacitus’ life. For his direct 
answer to Norden see pp. 31-33. I side with Gudeman. So, I see, does Professor 
Ἑ. G. Moore, CP, XIII, 108. 
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Peterson, compare Tacitus directly with Cicero, setting D. 1 memoria 
et recordatione beside Lael. 103; D. 2 industriae et laboris beside 
Brutus 237, Ad fam. xiii. 10. 3; D. 5 metum et terrorem, A. 32. 2 
metus ac terror, beside Verr. iv. 41; D. 7 tuert et defendere, G. 14. 2 
allum defendere, tuert, beside De orat. i. 172, Ad fam. xiii. 64.1; D. 32 
eloquentia circumcisa et amputata, beside De fin. i. 44 amputata cir- 
cumcisaque tnanttate omni et errore, Acad. ii. 138 circumcidit et amputat 
mulittudinem, De orat. i. 65 circumcidat atque amputet (see Wilkins, 
ad loc.). 

Such, then, was the style of Tacitus in his earlier days. One 
may think of him as then full of hope and confidence with respect 
to the future of Roman oratory, and as seeing in a return to the style 
of Cicero the best promise of the fulfilment of that hope. While 
that belief was yet strong within him, he wrote the Dialogus, and 
employed in that work a style which, in its copia and its use of the 
period, was sharply at variance with the style prevalent at that time. 
One would give a deal for a record of the struggle that went on in 
Tacitus’ mind against his growing conviction that the world would 
have none of a style modeled closely on that of Cicero. That the 
struggle was a long one is proved by the fact that he did not at once 
and completely lay aside the full, rotund, copious style, of the 
Dialogus. Indeed, he never wholly laid aside his earlier manner. 
Compare, for example, such expressions as nova et recentia iura, 
H. iv. 65; abiectum et sordidum, Ann. ΧΙ. 46; nemora et lucos, 
G. 9, 10, 45; vis ac potestas, H. ii. 39, in. 11, G. 42; tncensum ac 
flagrantem animum, A. 4; quies et otium, A. 6, 21, 42; extremo ac 
novissimo iactu, G. 24; maneat duretque, G. 33; formam ac figuram 
animi, A. 46, etc. 

I think, then, of Tacitus as struggling long and hard against the 
conviction that his day and generation demanded brevity and 
‘“‘point,” and I imagine a moment at which, giving up the fight and 
yielding to the tendency of his times, he resolved, so to say, to beat his 
fellows at their own game, to outbrevity them in brevity. At all 
events, his final style represents Latin brevity at its very best, and, 
at times, as it seems to me, at its very worst.! As one reads the 
Germania, for example, he finds Tacitus’ brevity over and over 

1 Cf. my note on Tacitus Agricola 31. ὅ in PAPA, XXXII, xlix-li. 
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obscure, so that he lays down the book with a sigh of regret that it is 
impossible, in many places, to determine, by a study of the Latin 
itself, just what is meant by the words of the man whose testimony, 
understood or not understood, is of such prime importance to the 
student of Teutonic origins. _.. 

We have now, in a very imperfect way, traced the development 
of Latin prose writing, in a single phase, through a period of four 
centuries or more. We have seen that writing marked at the close 
of the period under review, as at its beginning, by one and the same 
characteristic—brevity, full of énergy and power, epigrammatic, 
striking sharp blows upon the ear and the mind, over and over saying 
things in unforgettable formulas, and yet on the other hand tending 
to display the defects of its qualities, in baldness, in the impression 
conveyed of undue strain and struggle, and, worst of all weaknesses 
of style, in obscurity. When we examine Latin style in this way, 
we get a fresh sense of the wide departure Cicero made in his style 
from that of his predecessors, and we get an added appreciation of 
the greatness of Cicero’s contribution to the literary and intellectual 
glory of his countrymen. Our discussion has, I hope, enabled us 
to understand why Cicero had but one direct successor, Livy, and 
has taught us how, within the limits of a century and a half, the style 
of Sallust rather than that of Cicero won supremacy in the field of 
Latin prose writing. 

BaRNARD COLLEGS 

CotumsB1a UNIVERSITY 


1 This, be it remembered, is true of the final rather than of the initial period 
(cf. p. 189, ἢ. 3). 


SOME ECONOMIC DATA FROM CIL, VOLUME XV 
By ΤΈΝΝΕΥ FRANK 


The Romans, greedy as no other people for political history—a 
score of statesmen had written the story of the nation before Livy— 
concerned themselves very little with the history of industry and 
commerce, the machinery of which lay largely in the hands of their 
slaves and of foreigners. Except for some agricultural treatises, the 
volume of Frontinus on the water supply of Rome, and a few books 
of Pliny devoted to the technical methods of production, Roman 
writers have left the economist to the mercy of parentheses, obiter 
dicta, and the mute objects brought to light by the excavator’s 
spade. In the latter class, however, there are various articles of 
metal, clay, and glass which provide significant trade-marks and 
signatures and are well represented by the Roman collection pub- 
lished in the fifteenth volume of the Corpus of Inscriptions. It is 
my purpose in this paper to submit these brief inscriptions to examina- 
tion, for, though they fail us in many lines of inquiry, they shed some 
light upon two matters not void of interest, namely, the scale of 
production! and the social status of the producer. In order that the 
resulting facts may be available fer definite historical use, I have 
confined my observations to a limited period comprising the end of 
the Republic and the early part of the Empire, a period through 
which it is possible to trace a certain homogeneity of social conditions. 

The table-ware that was most popular in Augustus’ day was a 
red glazed pottery ornamented with designs in low relief and called, 
after the most important city of manufacture, Arretine ware.? It 
frequently bears the stamp not only of the manufacturer but also 
of the particular craftaman who designed the piece, or rather the 
mold from which the piece was turned; for the processes were those 
of mass production in a factory rather than of individual craftsmen’s 
shops. The designer, for instance, produced a variety of stencils, 

1 For studies on these questions see especially BOcher, Die Entetehung der Volke- 
wirtechaft, 1904; Gummerus, Der rémische Gutebdetried, Klio, Beiheft 1906; E. Meyer, 
Die Sklaverei im Altertum; and Die wirtechaftliche Entwicklung des Altertums. 

28ee Corpus Inecript. Latin., XV, 702, and XI, 1081; Chase, Catalogue of 
Arretine Pottery (with bibliography], 1916. : 
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probably in clay, with patterns of leaves, geometrical designs, or 
human figures posturing, etc., and with these he would stencil running 
friezes, not into each bowl, but into a mold which could serve for the 
production of hundreds of bowls. The designer was a trained crafts- 
man who could model in clay and who had some taste in the composi- 
tion of patterns, but we need hardly suppose that he was an original 
artist like the men who so frequently produced exquisite work in the 
famous Greek vases; for in Arretine ware the patterns were usually 
borrowed from those of silver plate. _ 

To judge from the instances in which we can actually apply a 
test to the form of the signature,' the designer was usually a slave or 
afreedman. If the designer was a slave we may be fairly sure that 
the ordinary laborers were. The owners of the factories are of course 
Roman citizens, but it is surprising how frequently they bear a 
foreign cognomen, 8 fact which implies that they or their ancestors 
of no remote date had come up from slavery. Indeed some of the 
owners appear to be the very persons who designed the patterns of 
an earlier style, an indication that the slave-artists sometimes secured 
their freedom and a sufficient competence to gain possession of their 
masters’ factories. 

The extensive proportions of some of the factories are proved 
beyond a doubt. So, for instance, the ware of certain firms has 
been found, not, to be sure, over the whole Roman world—for each 
firm seems to have supplied the regions opened by the natural 
arteries of trade—but at least over half of the Mediterranean basin. 
Indeed for one period it is true that the potteries situated in three 
districts, i.e., near Puteoli, at Arretium, and in the valley of the Po, 
_ supplied the whole demand for moderately good table-ware through- 
out the Empire, excepting only the southeast. The scale of produc- 
tion? is also indicated by the great number of workmen engaged in 
certain firms. That of Cornelius, for instance, has provided the 
names of some forty designers; to be sure, they were not all con- 


1See Am. Hist. Review, 1916, p. 603, for criteria; also Ox6é, Rheinischese Museum, 
1904, p. 28. By way of contrast it may be noted that the Calenian ware of two 
centuries earlier seems to be designed almost wholly by the eae who were 
free citizens. See Pagenstecher, Die calenische Reliefkeramik, pp. 148 

2 See Notis. degli Scavi, 1896, p. 455, for the description of a large Seas The 


mixing-vat had a capacity of 10,000 gallons. The accounts of the Gallic potteries 
also prove large-scale production; see Déchelette, Les cases céramiques dela Gaule, p. 91. 
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temporaneous, but at any rate a single designer could keep a large 
number of mixers, potters, and furnacemen busy, since he presumably 
merely made the molds and touched up the designs. Calidius 
Strigo had at least twenty designers, Perennius as many, and there 
were 8 dozen other firms of goodly proportions at Arretium. Finally, 
mass production with a view to extensive trade is disclosed in the 
establishment of branch factories in Gaul and elsewhere, the purpose 
being, of course, to save what was in that day the heavy item of 
freight. Indeed the home factories were eventually put to rout by 
these new ones, whether because the clays of Gaul were better, the 
makers more enterprising, or the provincial market more conserva- 
tive when fashions began to change in Italy. So, for instance, a 
consignment of red ware that had reached Pompeii shortly before 
the eruption—the box had not yet been opened—contained more 
Gallic pieces than Italian, although the box had apparently been 
packed at Rome.'! 

In this industry, then, we find the machinery of an extensive 
factory production of articles intended for wide distribution. Of 
course the student of Roman society sees in this instance an exception 
to, rather than an example of, the usual rule, but it is apparent that 
conditions here favored the development of large-scale production. 
Two elements were of prime importance. One was the quasi-trade- 
secret involved in the making of the paste, for, though there was no 
copyright and this particular clay could be and in fact was manu- 
factured in several places, exact knowledge of a rather intricate 
formula was after all essential. Secondly, a designer of some skill, 
training, and taste was required; consequently competition could 
not spring up overnight, and the expense of keeping a skilled designer 
naturally suggested the advisability of gathering under him enough 
unskilled labor to occupy his time. Hence it is that this industry 
developed in a way that was rather unusual in the Roman world. 

By way of contrast both in workmanship and in conditions of 
production it is interesting to compare the manufacture of another 
article of pottery, namely, the ordinary clay lamp,’ millions of which 


1 See Atkinson, Journal of Roman Studies, IV, 27. 


28ee ΟἿΣ, XV, 784: Fink, Sitsunged. Akad. M@nohen, 1900: Loeschcke, 
Keramische Funde in Haltern, ἡ. 210. 
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must have been manufactured every year and sold for a very few 
cents apiece. Many of these lamps have a little decoration, but 
seldom does a pattern show any real worth. They were turned out 
in molds by an ordinary potter, and the clay paste was little better 
than that used in good roof-tiles. Furthermore, they were so cheap 
that it would hardly have been worth while to ship them any con- 
siderable distance. To be sure, the recurrence in all parts of the 
world of certain types of lamps bearing a well-known firm-name 
succeeded until recently in deceiving archaeologists into thinking 
that certain firms commanded the trade over wide areas. But it 
has now been proved! by measurement that the greater number of 
these lamps came from local potteries that simply used various shapes 
successively popular at some center like Rome, importing the originals 
and using them, firm-name and all, as molds. Since, then, in the 
absence of protective copyright, there was here no difficult formula 
or trade-secret to aid in excluding competition and no great economic 
inducement for gathering considerable labor and a definite requisite 
overhead expense, the industry scattered in such a way that local 
potteries usually supplied the needs of each locality. Concerning 
the class of labor used we have some indications. The firm-names 
are usually in briefest form, a cognomen alone, though in early 
examples good Roman gentile names occur. Judging from the fre- 
quency of Greek cognomina we may suppose that the potteries which 
produced these cheap wares fell into the hands of the class that in 
general managed Rome’s industries, at least in the early Empire, Le., 
the freedman. 

Certain developments of the glass industry in Augustus’ day* 
bring us back to conditions not unlike those of the red glazed pottery. 
Glass-making apparently grew out of the art of surface-glazing in 
Egypt at a very early age, and in Roman times the glassware of 
Alexandria, chiefly mosaics of varicolored glass pastes, was shipped . 
the world over. It is likely that there were very large factories in 
Egypt, but since the ware bears no trade-mark and since it was suc- 
cessfully copied at Rome and elsewhere we are quite unable to deter- 


1 See Loeschcke, op. cit., p. 210. 


. 8 Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, pp. 261 ff., 702 ff.; Eisen, in Am. Jour. Arch., 
1916, p. 148; Morin, Za Verrerte in Gaule, 1913; CIL, XV, 871. 
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mine the proportions of monopolistic production. There is, however, 
a translucent glass of Rome, usually figured and signed, and appar- 
ently made with the blow-pipe, that provides some little information 
of value. When Strabo says that in his day certain new inventions 
at Rome had greatly increased the production of glass and brought 
down the price to a cent or two per article he may well be referring 
to the discovery of the process by which a bubble of glass paste was 
manipulated by means of the blow-pipe. It is obvious why this 
method revolutionized the production of clear glass. Hitherto for 
‘ the making of bottles and for many shapes of beakers a new mold 
had to be shaped for each individual article, a labor-consuming 
process, and one which, because of the sand and clay of the mold, 
left the article far from clear. With the blow-pipe a permanent 
outer mold was used which might contain the figured pattern— 
figures were the fashion in all wares of Augustus’ day—and the 
glass-blower with the use of his pipe could force the paste to fill the 
mold and assume the pattern desired. The product was clearer 
and smoother and the work was far more rapidly done than by the 
old method. It is not surprising that the maker of the new glass, 
inartistic though it was, showed such enthusiasm over the new 
process as to put his name in prominent letters upon the pattern. 
The ware, which can readily be distinguished, is not only found 
widely distributed, but the maker’s name is printed in Greek as well 
as in Latin, apparently on the supposition that the articles would 
find a wide sale. 

Here again, as in the case of Arretine ware, conditions favorable 
to monopolistic production existed. Whether or not modern 
methods can extract glass paste with ease out of the sands and 
pozzolanas of Italy everywhere, it is clear from Strabo and Pliny 
that the ancient glass-maker had great difficulty in finding a tractable 
sand. This alone prevented much competition. Moreover, the 
new invention made a peculiar distribution of specialists necessary. 
Hitherto the workman who handled the hot glass paste at the furnace 
must also be skilled at molding it quickly into the desired pattern. 
By the new process one designer could shape any number of exterior 
molds, and any number of glass-blowers might produce the articles 
on these molds, given only the special skill in glass-blowing. Thus 
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again it was good economy to gather labor into one place and about 
one designer. | 

There is one additional fact of interest here that deserves mention 
in passing. The manufacturers of this signed glass bear Greek names 
and call themselves natives of Phoenician Sidon. It may be that 
some of the factories were in Sidon; at least Ennion’s work is found 
mainly in that region. On the other hand, the work of Artas, Neikon, 
and Ariston appears mostly at Rome. Either we are dealing with an 
eastern product that captured the trade of Rome, or, what is more 
likely, we are dealing with skilled artisans and manufacturers who, 
realizing that Rome offered the best market, set up their main fac- 
tories there or nearby. 

The brickmaking! industry was another which tended toward 
factory and monopolistic methods at Rome, though for a very 
different set of reasons. During the Republic the industry found 
little encouragement. Public buildings were largely made of tufa- 
blocks, and when concrete was introduced it came to be lined with 
stone, large blocks or small squares set in cement. Clay was burnt 
chiefly for roof-tiles. In the early Empire till Claudius’ day the stone 
facing and opus reticulatum still continued in vogue, though broken 
roof-tiles were also introduced for the facing of concrete walls. In 
the reign of Claudius, however, brick-facing became more general 
so that brickyards had to supply new forms in addition to the roof- 
tiles. It was in Nero’s reign, especially when, after the famous 
fire, a great part of the city had to be rebuilt, that the brick industry 
came to its own. It is evident that the brick kilns then in existence 
had to supply an inestimable quantity of material for the facing of 
concrete walls, and brick-faced concrete remained the standard 
material for construction thenceforward. 

There were of course both centrifugal and centripetal forces in 
this industry at Rome as elsewhere. The recipe was centuries old, 
and by no means a secret. Furthermore, good clays for bricks were 
abundant. To be sure, the excellent Phocene shales behind the 
Vatican that now feed the great kilns of Rome seem not to have 
been exploited to any great extent in ancient times, but the alluvium 
of the Anio and of the Tiber that combines the limestone silt of the 

1CIL, XV, 1f.; Van Deman, Am. Jour. Arch., 1912, pp. 247 ff. 
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Apennines with the volcanic pozzolanas of Latium still produces some 
of the finest red bricks of Rome, and here, to judge from the texture 
of the old bricks and from the brick stamps, were the chief yards of 
old Rome. That supply was inexhaustible and could not well be 
controlled by any single firm. 

Since the product was too heavy for ready transport, it was not 
easy for a firm to secure control of the trade over large areas. Only 
in very few instances do the ancient brick stamps appear widely 
distributed. Bricks from Roman yards were of course barged down 
to Ostia, and some wares of the Campanian and even the Ligurian 
and Gallic coasts went by sea to Rome’s seaport and vice versa, 
possibly as ballast. Yards on the Tiber above Rome, even a hundred 
miles away, gained a market down the river, and when a particularly 
good article was desired by a nobleman for his Alban villa he would 
pay the expenses of a costly transport from the metropolis; but this 
list fairly completes the cases of trans-shipment. 

And yet certain brick firms at Rome grew to immense propor- 
tions, owing possibly to a capacity and ability to grasp the oppor- 
tunities offered. Interesting in this connection is the growth of the 
property of the famous Gallic orator, Domitius Afer. Arriving at 
Rome a poor man in the reign of Tiberius, he gained wealth and 
political position by his remarkable gift of speech, ready wit, and 
calculating devotion to the reigning prince. Like any Roman ambi- 
tious to establish a social position, he invested in landed estates, and 
it was probably in this way that he became an owner of a brickyard; 
for tile-burning was still looked upon as a legitimate branch of agri- 
culture and therefore respectable beyond the run of ordinary business. 
The times were auspicious, for bricks were just working their way 
into fashion. Afer’s adopted sons and heirs, Tullus and Lucanus, 
profiting doubtless by the devastating fire that destroyed most of 
Rome, perhaps also skilfully using for business purposes the political 
influence which they both inherited from their ennobled father, 
extended their enterprises enormously, acquiring, as their trade- 
marks show, the yards of several different estates which they finally 
conducted under a score of managers. There is hardly a public or 
private building of importance during their period—an epoch of 
enormous building activity—where their trade-mark is not prominent, 
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if not predommant, among the brick stamps found. These, by the 
way, are the properties which formed the main group of the imperial 
yards of a later day, for they passed by inheritance through the 
hands of Lucilla, the daughter of Lucanus, to her grandson, who 
became the emperor Marcus Aurelius. In his day, indeed, the brick- 
yards of Rome had largely become imperial property, well-nigh an 
imperial monopoly, a situation which, however, was largely due to 
the accident of intermarriage between the families that owned the 
chief yards at the beginning of the second century and the succession 
by due inheritance into the family of the Annii. 

It deserves notice, by the way, that brickmaking is practically 
the only industry at Rome in which the aristocrat does not hesitate 
to display his connections with the profits of a factory. The reason 
probably lies in the associations with agriculture already mentioned. 
The Roman noble was supposed to be a landlord, and it was always 
proper for him to be intimately acquainted with all the processes 
of agriculture and to develop all the resources of this land, be this 
by grain- or stock-raising or turning a clay bank into a tile yard. 
Indeed Asinius Pollio was one of the first nobles at Rome to have 
his name stamped upon tiles which he apparently made at his Alban 
villa, and there is little reason to doubt that the tiles bearing the name 
of Tuli from the vicinity of Tusculum were made at the favorite 
Tusculan villa of Cicero. 

This fact again explains a peculiar business practice in the asso- 
ciation of owner and slave-manager of such factories, for brick stamps 
usually indicate both the owner and the superintendent of the yard, 
the latter invariably a slave or freedman. The practice of course 
simply continues the conditions that regularly held upon the large 
landed estates. The landlord seldom leased his lands; he rather 
cultivated them himself, placing a trusted slave or freedman in charge 
of his property, a position of considerable responsibility and dignity. 
It is apparent that the superintendent of the brickyards who was 
permitted to stamp his name upon the brick with that of his master 
corresponds in every way to the vilicus of the estate. 

The iron trade furnishes another example in which favorable 
conditions, though quite different from those cited, tended to lift 
an industry out of the conservative methods of the small-shop system. 
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Rome is of course full of indications that the smith or worker in iron 
was usually the keeper of ἃ small shop with a single forge where he and 
perhaps his apprentice made his one specialty and sold it as well. 
In the Vatican Gallery there stands a typical illustration of such a 
shop, for upon one side of a tombstone is represented the smith at 
his forge hammering out his blade or whatever the object may be; 
on the other he stands represented by the side of his petty rack of 
knives and sickles making a sale to a customer. That this is typical 
of Roman trade becomes painfully apparent to anyone who walks 
up and down the monotonous streets of Pompeii with their endless 
succession of one-room shops shaped so frequently with a furnace or 
work-bench in the rear and a display-window on the street. Or 
one may read the same implication upon the thousands of inscrip- 
tions of humble workmen who have recorded their one special 
capacity in life. These craftamen are very seldom workers in iron 
and smiths in a general sense. They call themselves shield-makers, 
sword-makers, sickle-makers, helmet-makers,! and so on. They 
knew one craft, practiced and lived by it at home, and the streets 
of Rome were lined with the shops of craftsmen, who lived and let 
live, never for a moment disturbed by nightmare fears of a possible 
steel trust. 

And yet the danger was at one time not far off. When first we 
hear of iron production in Italy we are told that the island of Elba 
furnished a limitless supply of ore—it is still Italy’s chief source. 
On the mainland opposite, where wood was plentiful, the ore was 
smelted. Cities nearby early specialized in iron; so, for instance, 
the city of Arretium presented an immense quantity of weapons of 
offense and defense to Scipio during the Punic War.? When Rome 
founded the colony of Puteoli in the Bay of Naples, the only good 
harbor of Central Italy, the iron industry seems to have shifted 
thither. The reasons seem to be that Puteoli lay near the richest 
agricultural region of ancient Italy where tools and instruments were 
in constant demand; it also commanded the large forests of the 
Phlegrean fields; it had a harbor that would take a ship of any draft 

1Cf. CIL, VI, Nos. 9886, 2196, 1952, 9442, 9260; II, No. 3357; X, Nos. 3984, 
3987. Cic. Cat. i. 8 mentions a place in Rome as being inter falcarios. 

3 Bee Livy xxviii. 45. 
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of that day; it was the emporium for the army supplies of most of 
Rome’s foreign armies, and for these, contracts for thousands of 
stands of arms were constantly being let by the state. It is not 
difficult then to see the full significance of Diodorus’ (v. 13) words 
written at the beginning of Augustus’ reign to the effect that the pig 
iron of Tuscany was taken by the manufacturers of Puteoli who made 
weapons and armor and farm instruments for the trade of the whole 
world. The language may be a trifle exaggerated, and we must con- 
fess that there is nothing left to aid us in determining whether a real 
factory organization was developed or whether a mere collection 
of individual forges, as it were, is meant, whether trained slaves were 
impressed, or whether a body of skilled artisans was employed. At 
any rate, this is the language of capitalistic production and what 
might reasonably be called international economy. It was here the 
result of a favorable collocation of conditions in connection with the 
production of armor, an article for which contracts were likely to be 
let in great bulk. The man who had the daring and the capital to 
anticipate the needs by laying up a few thousand suits of armor 
in standard sizes at Puteoli could well-nigh command his own price 
when wars broke out. What became of his industry we do not know. 
In the fourth century, after the emperors had repeatedly met the 
sad experience of finding at a critical moment that all the available 
arms on the market had been secured by a rival, the state was com- 
pelled to make a monopoly of the whole industry of armor-making. 

A certain contrast is afforded by the manufacture of water pipes— 
always made of lead—in which the factory system failed to emerge 
despite the fact that large orders were placed for standard sizes. 
Here we get our information partly from Frontinus’ business-like 
account of the water supply of Rome, but mainly from the stamps 
upon the pipes which indicate owner and maker.! In general, the 
imperial water bureau provided for the main aqueducts of Rome and 
for the distribution of water to all public places, that is, to the 
imperial palaces, to the public baths and gardens, and to a large 
number of free public fountains whence the poor carried their water. 
In Frontinus’ day the bureau owned some seven hundred slaves to 
do the requisite work, a part of which consisted in making and laying 

1 CIL, XV, 906. : 
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the lead pipes of the public service; indeed such pipes usually bear 
the name of the maker besides those of the water commissioner 
and the emperor. And here it is interesting to find that the bureau 
not infrequently has to employ the services of independent plumbers,' 
as Frontinus himself (chap. 119) implies in his statement that he is 
compelled to let contracts for part of his work. 

At Rome, however, the larger amount of lead pipe was contracted 
for by private individuals who had secured water rights, a group 
that included most of the well-to-do of the city. Such pipe was 
quite regularly stamped with the owner’s name in order to afford 
ready identification in case of repairs—for often several lines lay 
parallel to each other under the street. Usually the maker also 
took this occasion to have his own name recorded. Now these 
names reveal some singular circumstances. From the great mass of 
material recovered and the numerous names recorded, it does not 
appear that any one firm secured large contracts or tried to build 
up a stock for large orders, although Frontinus shows that certain 
standard sizes were in demand. A maker’s name, in fact, very 
seldom recurs in two widely separated regions of the city, and 
furthermore when a contract is large it is apparently divided among 
several plumbers.? Moreover ‘it is clear that the names stamped 
upon the pipes were almost invariably a part of the original mold, 
which indicates that the pipe was made to order and that no stock 
was accumulated. The system in vogue therefore was this: small 
shop-owners with a few slaves, with no large capital, and with few 
facilities, took the orders when they came, bought the metal, melted 
it and rolled it into plates which were cut into the requisite strips 
and soldered into pipes, and finally laid and connected it. That is 
to say, the plumber was also the maker of the pipe. Why this time- 
consuming system was conserved it is difficult to understand. Of 
course since the city laid few mains, and the private citizen who 
desired water had frequently to conduct it for long distances, it was 
exceedingly important that the owner’s name should be stamped in 
enduring form, a point certainly secured by this system; but other 
ways of attaining the same result are conceivable. It would seem 

1 8ee ΟἿΣ, XV, Nos. 7279-83, 7289, 7309; of. 7825 with 7523, 7333 with 7400. 

2 Cf. CIL, XV, Nos. 7860-78. 
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that the inertia of this industry is simply an illustration of how 
tenaciously the small-shop system conserved itself against obvious 
economic inducements toward centralization—a phenomenon too 
well known and recognized to need further illustration. 

That the people engaged in this trade, if independent shop-owners, 
were frequently freedmen, or of the same general class as freedmen, 
is shown by the frequent recurrence of the Greek cognomina. Often 
indeed they are simply practicing a trade which as slaves they had 
learned in the imperial or municipal water bureaus. Thus the 
plumber who laid the pipes of the great villa on the Appian Way! 
was an imperial freedman, and at Ostia several plumbers bear the 
descriptive name of Ostiensis in lieu of family names. 

Finally, to join extremes, the signatures of Roman cameos’ and 
intaglios are interesting in disclosing a few facts regarding the source 
of labor in one of the finest crafts. In ancient days this art assumed 
very significant proportions for the reason that every man of the 
least consequence must have his own signet ring, and in the later 
days of the Republic the aristocratic Romans commanded the services 
of the very best gem-engravers for these seals, many of which are 
still treasured as works of exquisite art. There are of course all 
grades of work. Dioscurides, who was summoned from the East 
to make the imperial seal, was looked upon as an artist of high 
rank, and he doubtless did not need to keep a shop. He is a fair 
instance of the Greek and oriental artisans who drifted to Rome with 
the tide of wealth. At the other extreme, possibly, are the craftsmen 
known from humble tombstone inscriptions who designate them- 
selves as being gem*-engravers from the “Sacred Way,’ the jewelers’ 
street. Here was apparently a row of shops where such craftsmen 
took orders and worked. Their names seem to indicate that they 
are freedmen. Possibly they had been trained as slave apprentices 
and had saved enough by extra labor to purchase freedom and set 
up shops of theirown. Finally, there is a peculiar group of signatures 
written in Greek, though with Latin praenomina. Presumably 


1CIL, XV, No. 7799. 


5 Fortwingler, Anttke Gemmen, Ὁ. 300, and plates Nos. 49 and 50; also in Arch. 
Jahrb., 1888. 


8 Cf. CIL, Nos. 9433-36, 9545-49, 33872. 
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these designate men who were also immigrant artists but who had 
gained citizenship—the right to use the Roman form of name—by 
direct gift of the state, perhaps in recognition of their work. That 
is to say, they use the Roman prenomen to distinguish themselves 
from the freedmen, but write the name in Greek as a means of sug- 
gesting the fact that their work is not merely crude native cutting. 
These signatures then seem to indicate that for one fine craft at least 
Rome had to draw largely upon the artisans of Greece and the East 
and that good work was recognized as deserving the gift of citizen- 
ship. The more ordinary grades of work fell to the slave apprentice, 
and the business of the small shops was conducted here, as in other 
trades, by the freedman class. Production on capitalistic lines was 
naturally out of question, not only because customers insisted upon 
having the special attention of some recognized artist, but because 
most of the work had to be done to order. 

The data afforded by the inscribed articles here discussed are 
obviously not sufficient to provide a foundation for broad generaliza- 
tion. All they permit us to say is that the industries at the beginning 
of the Empire illustrate more or less adequately the tendencies still 
at work. Certainly Biicher’s theory that Roman industry must be 
classed under the rubric of domestic economy fails wholly to fit the 
situation, while, on the other hand, the exaggerated modernity of 
Eduard Meyer’s description of ancient industry must be tempered 
by a reminder that his examples are quite exceptional. Our study 
seems to permit the conclusion that large-scale production might 
emerge in the manufacture of goods ordinarily demanded in large 
quantities at irregular seasons, as, for example, arms and armor, 
farm implements, and bricks—though we must add that for seem- 
ingly trivial reasons the manufacture of water pipes proves to be an 
exception. Monopolistic tendencies often appeared when the pro- 
ducer could command the supply of a somewhat rare raw article, or 
had possession of a trade-secret or a formula not generally known, 
or when the employment of some highly skilled and expensive 
specialist necessitated the distribution of overhead costs by the 
largest possible use of his time. The glass and pottery industries 
seem to illustrate these points. Again, unusual enterprise or perhaps 
the command of exceptional facilities for supplying the market in 
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evolve factory methods when other mducements were wanting. 
Needless to say, however, such monopolistic tendencies were quickly 
counteracted when the articles manufactured were too cheap to bear 
the cost of transportation charges, as the circumscribed distribution 
of the clay lamps indicates. 

It is apparent that labor, skilled as well as unskilled, had in general 
fallen into the hands of slaves and ex-slaves by the end of the 
Republic, and furthermore that most of the small shops and many of 
the larger firms were owned and managed by ex-slaves. These 
facts have of course no little importance for the comprehension of 
Roman society and politics; but what concerns us here is the bearing 
they have upon the main question of production. The conservatism 
of Roman business, the aversion to combination and expansion, the 
lack of inventiveness and of initiative, are usually attributed to a 
supposed lack of capital—as though Rome in Augustus’ day was not 
completely supported by the profits of capitalistic investments! 
The abundance of slaves not only encouraged legitimate home- 
industry, but catered to the whims of the fastidious householders 
who preferred to have everything possible made to order according 
to their personal tastes—a condition not calculated to help the 
marketing of factory-made goods. Moreover, this plentiful supply 
of cheap labor discouraged a demand for new labor-saving processes 
which on the one hand might have created new products for a poten- 
tial market and on the other hand might have produced inventions, 
trade-secrets, and costly collections of tools, all potential factors 
in concentration and monopoly. Finally, it is obvious that the 
slaves and freedmen by their very lack of initiative must have clogged 
the machinery of industry, while with all its servile associations busi- 
ness enterprise in general failed to attract men of large capacities 
and driving energy. Ina word, Rome’s industrial system had during 
Augustus’ reign developed about as far as could be expected in a 
régime of slave labor. 
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AIAMAPTTPIA, ΠΑΡΑΓΡΑΦΗ, AND THE LAW OF ARCHINUS 


By Grorcs ΜΕ CALHOUN 
I. ORBIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL PLEAS 


Attic law of the fourth century admitted two forms of special 
plea in bar of action, καραγραφὴή and διαμαρτυρία. No known instance 
of either antedates the archonship of Euclides, and opinions differ as 
to their relative antiquity. The facts which may be regarded as 
established are as follows: Παραγραφή, as we find it in the procedure of 
Demosthenes’ time, was instituted by the law of Archinus. At first 
it comprehended only pleas based on the amnesty of 403, but at some 
time during the first half of the fourth century the procedure was 
extended to include those brought on other grounds.! Prior to this 
- extension, however, special pleas traversing the admissibility of 
actions were judged separately from the main issue, and the original 
plaintiff spoke first? When this separation of special from general 
traverse was first practiced has not been determined, nor has it been 
established that the term παραγραφὴ was applied to special pleas prior 
to the enactment of the law of Archinus.® 

There can be no reason for doubting the assertion with which 
Isocrates’ speech Against Callimachus opens, that this is the first 
special plea based on the law of Archinus which has come before a 
court. The speaker begins: El μὲν καὶ ἄλλοι τινὲς ἦσαν ἠγωνισμένοι 
τοιαύτην ταραγραφήν, ax’ αὑτοῦ τοῦ πράγματος ἠρχόμην ἂν τοὺς λόγους 
ποιεῖσθαι- νῦν δ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ περὶ τοῦ νόμου πρῶτον εἰπεῖν, καθ᾽ ὃν εἰσελη- 
λύθαμεν, ἵν᾽ ἐπιστάμενοι, περὶ ὧν ἀμφισβητοῦμεν, τὴν ψῆφον φέρητε, καὶ 
μηδεὶς ὑμῶν θαυμάσῃ, διότι φεύγων τὴν δίκην πρότερος λέγω τοῦ διώκοντος. 

1 MSL, pp. 852 ff.; Wilamowits, Aristoteles und Athen (Berlin, 1898), II, 368-69; 
Glots in Daremberg αἱ Saglio Dict. Ant., IV, 325 (6.0. ‘‘Paragraphd”); Kennedy, The 


Orations of Demosthenes (London, 1894), III, 379; Lipsius, Das Attteche Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1905-15), pp. 846-47. 

3 MSL, p. 858; Wilamowits, op. cit., p. 369; Lipsius, Rech, Ὁ. 846. The basis for 
this conclusion is the case in which the undated speech of Lysias Against Pancleon was 
delivered. The original plaintiff speaks first and the argument is confined to the 
special plea, to which the general term ἀντγιγραφή is applied. 

3 MSL, pp. 852 ff.; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 846-47. 
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Manifestly a παραγραφὴ is no new thing to the jury, the particular 
features of this kind of παραγραφὴή (τοιαύτην) are what require expla- 
nation. These, the speaker states, are primarily the point raised 
by the παραγραφή (περὶ ὧν ἀμφισβητοῦμεν) and the fact that the 
original defendant speaks first. In the opinion of the writer, this 
clearly establishes that the separate hearing of special pleas was 
not unknown prior to the passage of the law of Archinus, and that to 
some of these special pleas the name παραγραφή was given. 

This is confirmed by the phrasing of the law itself, of which we 
find in the next section: what is to all appearances a complete .and 
accurate quotation: ἄν τις δικάζηται παρὰ τοὺς Spxous, ἐξεῖναι τῷ φεύ- 
γοντι παραγράψασθαι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχοντας περὶ τούτου πρῶτον εἰσάγειν, 
λέγειν δέ πρότερον τὸν παραγραψάμενον, ὁπότερος δ᾽ ἂν ἡττηθῇ, τὴν 
ἐπωβελίαν ὀφείλειν. Evidently παραγράψασθαι refers to a pre- 
existent process, which is applied, with its terminology and pro- 
cedure, to actions that contravene the amnesty. Stripped of the 
provisions which the speaker describes as innovations, the earlier 
procedure appears to have been about as follows: A defendant, when 
called on to plead, stated his exception and got the magistrate to make 
note of it (ταρεγράψατο) on the written plaint. In the action brought 
against Pancleon!' by Aristodicus, the defendant seems to have adopted 
this course in entering a special plea, which was in this instance 
interrupted by the plamtiff’s διαμαρτυρία. In case the defendant 
incorporated the exception into his pleading, as Pancleon did in his 
later litigation (ἀντεγράψατο), the special plea itself was called 
ἀντιγραφή. 

In the Herodes ‘murder’? case the defendant devotes a con- 
siderable part of his argument to the contention that the offense with 
which he stands charged properly does not admit of ἕνδειξις and 
ἀπαγωγὴ in the court of the Eleven. Wilamowitz,‘ followed by 
Lipsius,= argues from this that special pleas interposing formal 
objections could not have been judged separately prior to 415. The 


1 Lys. 23. 18: ἐν τῇ ἀντωμοσίᾳ γὰρ τῆς δίκης ἣν αὐτῷ ἔλαχεν ᾿Αριστόδικος οὑτοσί, 
ἀμφισβητῶν μὴ πρὸς τὸν πολέμαρχον εἶναί οἱ τὰς δίκας, κτλ. Wilamowits (op. cit., 
pp. 369-70) analyzes the proceeding incorrectly when he finds in it a parallel to the 
Herodes case, as Lipsius has noted (Recht, p. 847, n. 5). 

2 Lys. 23. 10. 4 Op. cit., p. 369. 

8 Ant. 5. 8-18; of. 85-96. δ Recht, Ὁ. 847. 
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logic on which this conclusion is based is sadly at fault. What might 
hold true of ἔνδειξις surely cannot be applied to all legal actions. 
It would be just as reasonable to argue from the Agoratus case, where 
similar formal objections are anticipated by the accuser, that παρα- 
γραφὴ was not practiced in 398, a manifest absurdity.!_ The Herodes 
speech can prove at the most only that about 415 a plea to the 
jurisdiction could not intervene in @&éeés.2 As a matter of fact 
there is absolutely no evidence as to when the separate hearing of 
special pleas was first practiced. 

As regards the relative antiquity of παραγραφή and διαμαρτυρία, 
there is a great diversity of opinion. Lipsius believes the question 
cannot be answered.? Leisi is inclined to assign the introduction of 
both processes to the archonship of Euclides.‘ Glotz regards παρα- 
γραφή as an outgrowth of διαμαρτυρία, which was the more ancient.§ 
Apparently this view is based solely on his assumption that διαμαρτυρία 
was “une vague survivance de |’antique conjuration,” for he offers 
no other proof. But the question must be considered in the light of 
the conclusions that have been reached above. Atayaprupia unques- 
tionably antedates the παραγραφὴ of Archinus. This is established 
by a circumstance of which the effect apparently has not hitherto 
been noticed. In the very speech which describes this ταραγραφή 
as an innovation and explains it in detail, a case of. διαμαρτυρία 
is casually alluded to as a proceeding with which the jury is per- 
fectly familiar. On the other hand it cannot be demonstrated that 


1 Agoratus is charged with having compassed the death of a number of promi- 
nent democrats by filing informations against them (Lys. 13.2: ἀπέκτεινα, μηνντὴς car’ 
ἐκείνων -yeréuevos). The basis of the prosecution throughout is that he ‘‘slew’’ (cf. 
ἀπέκτεινε, loc. cit., and 42, 63, 64, 84, 85), and the speaker repeatedly demands his 
condemnation as a ‘‘slayer”’ (cf. φονεύς, 33, and φονέα, 42, 92, 93). But, precisely as 
in the Herodes case (cf. Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus (London, 
1893}, I, 267), he has been proceeded against by ἔνδειξις and draywy% in the court of the 
Eleven. The case has come into court on the main issue, but the speaker foresees 
that the defendant will ask an acquittal on the special grounds (1) that this form of 
action is not admissible on the basis of the offense with which he is charged, and 
(2) that the amnesty applies. The situation is identical with that in the Herodes 
case, save that here there are two grounds on which the special plea may be urged. 


2 On the admissibility of special pleas in public actions, see below, pp. 179 ff. 

8 Recht, Ὁ. 847. 

4 Der Zeuge im Altischen Recht (Frauenfeld, 1908), pp. 29-30. 

δ Daremberg εἰ Saglio, IV, 324-25. This view is adopted by Wyse, Jeaeus, Ὁ. 232. 
6 Teo. 18. 11-12. 
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διαμαρτυρία is more ancient than the forms of special pleading, 
παραγραφαί and ἀντιγραφαί, that preceded 403. It is true that the 
terms ταραγραφή and ἀντιγραφή cannot have been employed prior to 
the introduction of written plaints, but this goes as far back as our 
earliest sources for Attic law.! 

To sum up these conclusions briefly, the course of development 
was as follows: Prior to the archonship of Euclides a defendant could 
enter an exceptive plea by incorporating it into his pleading (ἀντι- 
γραφή), or by getting the magistrate to note it on the plaint 
(παραγραφῆὴ), or by putting forward a witness (d:azaprupia).2 The 
second mode of procedure was applied by Archinus to cases in which 
the amnesty was made the ground for the exception, and later it 
completely superseded the first, so that in the time of Demosthenes 
all special pleas were introduced either by παραγραφή or by δια- 
μαρτυρία. | 

II. THEIR RESPECTIVE SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS 


Atapaprupia and παραγραφὴ were quite distinct from one another 
in form, though similar in effect. The procedure is for the most part 
well established; its details have been set forth repeatedly and the 
contrasts emphasized.‘ But here apparently investigation has 
stopped. The purposes which were served by providing two forms of 
plea, and the precise limits within which these were severally admis- 
sible, have received but slight attention. Dareste undertook unsuc- 
cessfully to establish the distinction that διαμαρτυρία involved a 


1 Cf. [Xen.] Cons. Ath. 3. 2. 


2 The theory of Schoemann that ἐξωμοσία was a form of special plea which was 
superseded in the fourth century by παραγραφή rests on an ancient misinterpretation 
of Aristoph. Eccl. 1026. Cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 847, n. 6, p. 902, n. 3 fin. Wilamowits 
is of course correct in assuming that there was a time when exceptive pleas were not 
given separate consideration, but his erroneous inference from the Herodes case leads 
him to put into the brief compass of less than twenty years a process of development 
that probably occupied a longer time. 

8 Although originally a παραγραφή was no doubt simply a notation affixed by the 
magistrate to the plaint, as ταραγράφεσθαι implies, by the time of Demosthenes it had 
apparently taken the form of a separate document, drawn up by the defendant, which 
might attain formidable dimensions if the traverse was based on several grounds. Cf. 
Dem. 37. 34: τοῦτο τοίνυν ὁμοῦ παραγεγραμμένον πρὸς τῇ ἄλλῃ παραγραφῇ. ... 
ἐξαλήλιπται καὶ οὐ πρόσεστι τῇ παραγραφῇ. 

4 Platner, Der Process und die Kiagen bei den Attikern (Darmstadt, 1824), I, 188-74; 
MSL, pp. 841 ff.; Glots, op. cit., pp. 324-25; Kennedy, op. cit., III, 878-80; Lipsius, 
Recht, pp. 854 ff. On d:auaprupla see also Leisi, op. cit., pp. 28-34. 
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positive assertion of ἰδοί. Others deny expressly or by implication 
that there was any fundamental distinction of purpose between the 
two forms. Kennedy* assumes, and Glotz*® affirms, that they were 
identical in scope and intention. Platner rather vaguely character- 
izes διαμαρτυρία as “eine Art Paragraphe,’* employed under cir- 
cumstances “nirgends bemerkt, vermuthlich aber dann, wenn ohne 
die Einwendung derselben ein Rechtsverlust zu befiirchten steht, also 
5.Β. in dem Fall, wenn zwei tber eine Sache streiten, woran einem 
Dritten Rechte sustehen.’”* Lipsius in Der Attische Process regarded 
the two pleas as identical, save in form, applicable alike to public 
and to private actions, with the sole distinction that in inheritance 
cases διαμαρτυρία only is found.® — In his later work he notes that the 
law περὶ ὧν μὴ εἶναι δίκας apparently made no distinction in regard 
to the applicability of the two forms, but that in the majority of the 
παραγραφὴ cases which have come down to us exceptions that are not 
final are raised.’ He now doubts that either plea was admissible in 
public actions.* Nowhere does he suggest that there was any essen- 
tial difference between them in intent or scope. 

Now we have seen that rapaypadh completely superseded the 
practice of incorporating special pleas into the general traverse. 
Clearly this was because it served the same purpose and was more 
direct and expeditious. Consequently the very fact that διαμαρτυρία, 
which was more troublesome than παραγραφὴ and attended with 
greater risk, continued to be employed throughout the fourth century 
suggests that the functions of the two proceedings differed materially. 


1 Les Plaidoyers civils de Demosthene, p. xx. Lipsius has observed that in some 
cases this holds true of ταραγραφή as well (Rechi, p. 847, ἢ. 6 fin.). 


3 Loc. cit. 3 Loc. ctt. 4 Op. cit., p. 163. 

5 Ibid., p. 164. Platner constantly confuses διαμαρτυρία with the formal “‘ protest’’ 
(διαμαρτύρεσθαι). Cf. Leisi, op. ctt., Ὁ. 32, n. 2, p. 160. é 

6 Pp. 841-42. T Recht, pp. 847-49. 8 Ihid., p. 858. 


® A defendant would ordinarily not wish to draw up an ἀντεγραφή covering all the 
contentions of the plaintiff if he intended to bring his case before the court on a single 
issue. 


10 In διαμαρτυρία a witness had to be secured to attest the formal deposition. This 
witness was liable, in case of conviction, to the penalties provided for perjury, a fine, 
and in some cases probably disfranchisement, while the principal exposed himself to the 
dangers of a δίκη κακοτεχνιῶν. See the writer's “ENIZKHWIZ and the AIKH 
WETAOMAPTTPIOQN,” Class. Phil., XI (1916), 386 f.; Lipsius, Recht, p. 857, ἢ. 41 fn.; 
Wyse, Ieacus, Ὁ. 233. 
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Furthermore, we find that the cases in which they were severally 
employed are sharply differentiated in practice. In inheritance 
cases there is no instance of ταραγραφή; where a special plea inter- 
venes, it invariably takes the form of a διαμαρτυρία. On the other 
hand, in other classes of civil suits formal exceptions are uniformly 
introduced by παραγραφή, save in two cases, and those of early date.! 
So marked a line of cleavage can scarcely have been accidental. Two 
explanations only are possible. Either the classes of actions to which 
these pleas were severally applicable were expressly distinguished 
by law, or differences in practical working determined the choice of 
one or the other. 

The soundness of the first explanation may be tested to some 
extent by an examination of the legal quotations and allusions found 
in the arguments that have to do with παραγραφή cases. Lipsius 
and Glotz have adequately established the grounds on which special 
pleas were based and have classified the decrees of court to which they 
gave rise as final or interlocutory.2 But they have given little atten- 
tion to the precise form in which these principles were legally enacted. 
The problem is by no means so simple as might be inferred from the 
statement of Lipsius that ‘“‘Ueber die Rechtsfalle der ersteren Art 
[final exceptions] handelt das Gesetz rept ὧν μὴ εἶναι δίκας. While 
ἃ number of grounds for final decrees were, in the Demosthenic 
period, comprehended in this law,‘ it is clear that others were dis- 
tributed throughout a great many enactments. For example, 
the law of Archinus provided for rapaypadat based on the amnesty,® 
and we know of at least three different: laws under which προθεσμία 
was pleaded.® Similarly a number of enactments contained clauses 
on the basis of which interlocutory decrees might be sought, such as 
those on which pleas to the jurisdiction were based in mercantile and 


1QOn these two instances (Isoc. 18. 11; Lys. 23. 13) see below pp. 178f. For 


other διαμαρτυρίαι see Isacus Oratt. 2, 3, and 6; ([Dem.] Orat. 44; Isaeus 5.16. For . 


wapaypagpal see Isoc. Oral. 18; Lys. Orat. 23; Dem. Oratt. 32, 36, 37, and 38; [Dem.] 
Oratt. 33, 34, and 365. 


3 Lipsius, Recht, pp. 847 ff.; Glots, loc. cit. 

8 Recht, Ὁ. 848. 

4 Dem. 36. 25; 38. δ. 

5 Above, pp. 1690 f. 

* These are (1) ὁ τῇ: προθεσμίας νόμος (Dem. 36. 26), (2) the law governing actions 
against guardians (Dem. 38. 18), (8) the law governing guaranties ({Dem.] 33. 27). 
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mining cases.! In the opening paragraphs of speeches that have to 
do with special pleas we find such expressions as ἐπὶ τὴν παραγραφὴν 
καταφεύγειν ἔδωκεν ὁ νόμος, ol .... νόμοι . . . . καραγράφεσθαι 
δεδώκασιν, δεδωκότων ... . τῶν νόμων παραγράψασθαι.. This at first 
sight suggests that the laws explicitly prescribed παραγραφή. But 
other portions of these speeches, in which are found unmistakable 
quotations, usually repeated after the reading of the law by the clerk, 
give us more nearly the actual phrasing of these sections of the laws, 
Thus we find that the enactment regulating mercantile actions con- 
tained the clause ἐὰν δέ.τις παρὰ ταῦτα δικάζηται, μὴ εἰσαγώγιμον 
εἶναι τὴν δίκην The content of the law governing final exceptions 
to which allusion has been made is summed up in the phrase περὶ ὧν 
μὴ εἶναι δίκας. The following excerpts are found: περὲ ὧν ἄν τις ἀφῇ 
καὶ ἀπαλλάξῃ, μὴ δικάζεσθαι.) ὧν ἂν ἅπαξ γένηται δίκη, μηκέτ᾽ ἐξεῖναι 
δικάζεσθαιΪἷἾ ὧν ἂν ἀφῇ καὶ ἀπαλλάξῃ τις, μηκέτι τὰς δίκας εἶναι. In 
the law concerning actions against guardians we find the clause ἐὰν 
μὴ πέντ᾽ ἑτῶν δικάσωνται, μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι δίκην In other laws containing 
exceptions are found καὶ δίκη. . .. μὴ ἔστω. . . . μηδὲ ἀρχὴ eloa- 
γέτω περὶ τούτου μηδεμία, and μὴ εἰσάγειν περὶ τούτων εἷς τὸ δικαστήριον 
μηδ᾽ ἐπιψηφίζειν τῶν ἀρχόντων μηδένα, μηδὲ κατηγορεῖν ἐώντων, ἃ οὐκ 
ἐῶσιν οἱ vouo. From these passages one is led to conclude that in 
general the laws did not prescribe the form to be employed in 
pleading exceptions.“ Enactments governing final exceptions con- 
tained merely such formulas as μὴ ἔστων δίκαι, μὴ δικαζέσθων, μὴ 
ἐξέστω δικάζεσθαι, μὴ ἀρχὴ εἰσαγέτω, and the like, singly or in various 
combinations. Exceptions leading to interlocutory decrees seem to 


1 For example Dem. 32. 1; [Dem.] 38. 1-3; 34. 4; Dem. 37. 35-39. 


2[Dem.] 33. 2. * Dem. 38. 5. 

8 [Dem.] 34. 4. 7 Dem. 36. 25. 
4 Dem. 37.1; 38. 1. 8 Dem. 37. 19. 
5 Dem. 32. 1. ᾿ ® Dem. 38. 18. 


10 [Dem.} 35. 51. The authenticity of this law, as well as of the other documents 
in the speech, has been questioned, but there is good ground for accepting it as genuine. 
See Blass, Atttsche Beredsamkeit, III, i (1893), 562, ἢ. 4. 

11 Dem. 24. 54. This law also has been attacked as spurious, but is probably 
genuine. See Weil, Les Plaidoyers politiques de Dem., II, 67 ff. 

22 The exception made in regard to the law of Archinus was no doubt necessitated 
by the circumstances of its enactment. See above, p. 170. 
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have been provided in the clause ἐὰν δέ τις καρὰ ταῦτα δικάζηται, μὴ 
εἰσαγώγιμος ἔστω ἡ δίκη, αὖ the end of laws which called for special 
procedure. There is no ground for assuming the existence of 8 
general statute which defined the application of διαμαρτυρία and 
xapaypag?, and it is a priori unlikely. Consequently it seems 
probable that the form which the special plea was to take was pre- 
scribed only in exceptional cases, and that the sharp distinction we 
have noted in practice was due to considerations of convenience and 
efficiency. What these were remains to be determined. 

Inasmuch as rapaypad} was an answer to 8 specific plaint, it 
effected a bar of action only in the particular suit in which it was 
pleaded. This is quite clear from the form that the pleading takes. 
It makes no direct affirmation except that the plaint is inadmissible 
(τὴν δίκην μὴ εἰσαγώγιμον elvas).2 Consequently the judicial decision 
to which it gives rise affects only the present plaint and cannot con- 
stitute a bar to action by another party, or by the same party on 
other grounds or in a different form, unless it be established that the 
exception pleaded applies to the new action as well. This obviously 
requires & new παραγραφή, based on the new plaint. It at once 
becomes clear that this form of special plea was quite impracticable 
in the case of a διαδικασία κλήρου, where there were often a number 
of suitors who based their claims on different grounds; for the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a ταραγραφὴ against one suitor would in no 
wise prejudice the claims of the others, nor would it operate to 
bar future litigation by still other parties. But διαμαρτυρία was 
subject to no such limitation, and it consequently provided a con- 
venient means of establishing legally an indefeasible title and thereby 
effectively barring all other claims. Thus a son or. daughter whose 
title to the father’s estate was contested could oppose any and all 


1Compere the clause in the Alexandrian law regarding perjury prosecutions 
(P. Hal. i. 36 ff.: τῶι δὲ παρὰ τὰ γεγραμμένα ποιοῦντι μὴ εἰσαγώγιμος ἡ δίκη ἔστω). 
From the citations given above it is seen that in the phraseology of the laws the 
tendency isto use μὴ ἔστω δίκη or an equivalent expression in the case of final exceptions, 
and μὴ εἰσαγώγιμος ἔστω ἡ δίκη where the exception seeks a decree of merely interlocu- 
tory effect. But in drawing up a παραγραφή the one phrase μὴ εἰσαγώγιμον εἶναι τὴν 
δίκην apparently was employed for both classes of exceptions (cf. Dem. 32. 1, 24; 
36. 24; 87. 1, 17; 38.1, 3; 45. 5, 40, 76, 81; [Dem.] 33. 3; 35. 45; of. 34. 43). This 
obviously was because the prohibitory formulas of the law would have been out of 
place in a pleading. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 175f. and the preceding note. 
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claimants by a single διαμαρτυρία, which did not specifically attack the 
basis of any particular claim but opposed a general bar to all by 
directly affirming that the estate was “not claimable at law,’ by 
reason of the existence of legitimate sons or daughters (μὴ ἐπίδικον 
εἶναι τὸν κλῆρον τὸν τοῦ δεῖνος, ὄντων αὐτῷ παίδων yrnolwv).' This 
proceeding had the very distinct advantage of bringing the claims 
of sons or daughters at once before the court and thus creating a 
definite issue, which would be examined by itself and not confused 
by the introduction of argument and testimony relating to other 
claims.? It is clear that when the court by its verdict affirmed the 
pleading of the witness, that he “gave true testimony,’” it legally 
established a title that effectually barred, not only other present 
claims, but also those that might be set up in the future. 

It may be objected that a παραγραφή also might be so drawn up 
as to maintain a title by the words μὴ ἐπίδικον εἶναι. Conceivably it 
might, but there is no evidence that it ever was so phrased, for the 
formula μὴ εἰσαγώγιμον εἶναι is found invariably.‘ When we con- 
sider that παραγραφή was originally and essentially an objection te a 
particular plaint, at first probably indorsed on the document itself, 
we are led to conclude that μὴ εἰσαγώγιμον εἶναι had become an 
invariable formula. And even if it had been allowable to alter 
this formula, a xapaypad¢ would still have been limited in its immedi- 
ate effect to the particular claim against which it was filed, and against 
other claims would have had only the value of a precedent, making 
necessary a troublesome multiplication of legal steps, as has been 
observed.* In view of these considerations and the fact that we find 
no instance of a ταραγραφή in an inheritance case, we may conclude 
that διαμαρτυρία was invariably employed. There is no evidence 

1 It seems to be the prevailing opinion that testamentary heirs were not entitled 
to the privilege of διαμαρτυρία (MSL, p. 606, n. 328; Wyse, op. cté., p. 234). But this 
is based on the aseumption that the right of διαμαρτυρία was inseparable from that of 
ἐμβάτευσις, which is not, in the opinion of the writer, adequately established by the 
evidence. 

2 This obscuring of the issue in a διαδικασία κλήρον is complained of in [Dem.] 
Orat. 43, especially 7 ff. 

3 Cf. the ἀντεγραφή in a δίκη ψενδομαρτυρίων in Dem. 45. 46. 

‘Cf. above, Ὁ. 176, ἃ. 1. 

5 Cf. above, p. 170. 

6 Οἵ. above, p. 176. 
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on which we can affirm that this was the result of a legal prescription.’ 
In certain other διαδικασίαι also there was properly neither plaintiff 
nor defendant, and there might be a number of suitors claiming on 
different grounds.? Clearly in these also ταραγραφή could not well 
have been employed, and if special pleas were introduced it must 
have been by διαμαρτυρία. 

Here then we have the essential difference between διαμαρτυρία 
and παραγραφή, a difference of practical working and effect. This 
it was which determined the use of one or the other in.a given class of 
cases and thereby gave rise in the fourth century to the marked 
cleavage to which attention has been directed. In pleading an 
exception of merely interlocutory effect, or in opposing a bar to ordi- 
nary civil suits, where in general the right of action was reposed in a 
single individual, rapaypadh sufficed, and was uniformly preferred to 
διαμαρτυρία because it was easier and attended with less risk, while 
it gave the original defendant the night of first addressing the jury. 
But in those forms of litigation in which the nght of action was not 
thus restricted, διαμαρτυρία was employed as an effective means of 
legally establishing a title or a fact that constituted a final bar of 
action. 

There seems to be no doubt that this distinction was strictly 
adhered to in the Demosthenic period, for not a single exception is 
found.? From an earlier time we have two cases of διαμαρτυρία in 
ordinary civil suits, but neither can be regarded as establishing any 
deviation from the later practice. For one of them is the only known 
instance of διαμαρτυρία by a plaintiff. Since a plaintiff was allowed 
no choice, but was restricted to διαμαρτυρία irrespective of the nature 

1 The evidence scarcely justifies the sweeping assertion of Leisi (op. ctt., Ὁ. 29) 
and Beauchet (op. ctt., ITI, 596, n. 2) that παραγραφή was inadmissible in inheritance 
cases, an assumption which is based solely on the fact that wé have no instances. 
But Lipsius, who rejects Leisi’s view, is quite as far from an appreciation of the facts 
(cf. Recht, p. 849, ἢ. 12 fin.: ‘‘Gerade fir Erbstreitigkeiten empfahl sich die Diamar- 
tyrie durch das bei ihr mdgliche abgekirste Verfahren; wenn wir fir sie in unseren 
Quellen Paragraphe nicht in Anwendung gebracht finden, mdchte ich daraus noch 
nicht mit Leisi folgern, dass sie in ihnen gar nicht sulAssig gewesen sei.’’). Evidently 


neither Leisi nor Lipsius has taken account of the difficulties that would arise from the 
employment of παραγραφή in cases of this kind. 


2 These were notably the διαδικασίαι ἐπικλήρου, ἐπιτροπῆς, ἱερωσύνης, yepdr. Cf. 
Lipsius, Recht, pp. 463 ff. 


8 Cf. above, Ὁ. 178. 
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of his plea, it is obvious that the distinction which has just been drawn 
does not apply here.!' And in the other the fact that the magistrate 
disregarded the defendant’s διαμαρτυρία and permitted the plaintiff 
again to bring the same suit, without having proceeded against the 
witness of the defendant, suggests that there must have been some 
irregularity in the use of διαμαρτυρία. 


Ill. THEIR ADMISSIBILITY IN PUBLIC ACTIONS-——THE LAW OF 
ARCHINUS 


The foregoing conclusions and the evidence on which they are 
based relate entirely to civil litigation. The admissibility of special 
pleas in public actions has not been established. Until very recently 
it was assumed, apparently on purely a priori grounds.* But Lipsius 
in his latest discussion doubts that either form of plea was admissible 
in public actions, on no other ground, however, than the absence 
of convincing evidence.‘ 

There is no allusion to the use of παραγραφή in any but private 
suits, and it would seem that the lack of systematic and complete court 
records’ must have rendered this form of plea ineffective for inter- 
posing a final bar to any ground of public action.’ But in a majority 


1 Lys. 23. 18-14. This aspect of the case apparently escaped the notice of Lipsius 
(Recht, p. 849, n. 12). 


2Isoc. 18. 11-12. The language of the speaker suggests, doubtless intentionally, 
connivance on the part of the magistrate in an improper proceeding (cf. 12: πείσας δὲ 
τὴν ἀρχήν), but the details of the case are not clear, and we do not know the grounds on 
which the ruling was based. Lipsius is clearly wrong in his analysis of the case (MSL, 
p. 844, n. 221; Rech, p. 857, n. 41), and the view of Heffter (Die athendische Gerichte- 
verfassung (Kdln, 1822], p. 353, n. 13), which he rejecta, is the correct one. It is in- 
conceivable that a plaint in a δίκη βλάβης could be so drawn up as to preciude the 
admissibility of a διαμαρτυρία based on compromise and arbitration. Obviously the 
defendant resorted to παραγραφή because, as Heffter suggested, the ruling of the magis- 
trate that had once made διαμαρτυρία ineffective would surely do so again. 

3 MSL, Ὁ. 841; Platner, op. cit., pp. 138 ff.; Glots, op. ctt., p. 324; Kennedy, 
op. ctt., Ὁ. 379. 

4 Recht, p. 858. 

’ Bonner (Eoidence in Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905], p. 60) presents evidence 
which tends to show that the records of judicial decisions were by no means complete 
or adequate. 

* Unless an official record of the pleadings and verdict could be produced, a second 
παραγραφή would be required to show that the exception previously pleaded and sus- 
tained by the court was such as to constitute a bar to the action in hand. Cf. above, 
pp. 1761. 
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of cases the defendant would have been content to bar the specific 
action, and for this καραγραφή would have been sufficient. Certainly 
neither the limitations of παραγραφή nor the fact that we have no 
instance of its use in 8 public cause justify us in denying its admissibil- 
ity. However, if the writer’s analysis of the legislation by which the 
amnesty was applied and made effective in the archonship of Euclides 
is correct, more convincing evidence is to be found in the law of 
Archinus and in the record of certain actions in which the amnesty 
was involved. 

Kennedy goes so far as to assert that παραγραφὴ was first insti- 
tuted in the interest of those who were prosecuted for past political 
offenses, and that its use in civil litigation was an extension of its 
original functions. This view goes back to Platner, who, without 
distinguishing between public and private actions, explains rapa- 
γραφὴ as ἃ measure intended to establish and define by court decisions 
the precise application of the amnesty, which was necessarily general 
in its provisions.2 But it is strange that Platner did not observe 
the striking circumstance that in not a single case of those he cited 
to establish the presence of this intention was παραγραφή employed. 
Not a public action in which the amnesty was an issue was brought 
into court on a special plea, and the only instance of παραγραφὴ is in 
ἃ private suit for damages. If the law of Archinus was enacted in 
order to assure to political offenders the protection of the amnesty, 
why was it not invoked by Andocides,® by Agoratus,‘ by Philon,® by 
_ those who were accused at their δοκιμασίαι of complicity with the 
Thirty ? Why do all these defendants place their main reliance 
on the amnesty, and yet neglect to avail themselves of the distinct 
advantages which πταραγραφή conferred? We are forced to the con- 
clusion that the plea was admissible only in private suits, and not in 

1 Op. cit., p. 379. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 138 ff., especially pp. 149-58. 

8 Orat.1. Andocides makes an elaborate argument on the ground of the amnesty 
81-99). 

. an 13. For the details of this caeo, of. above, p.171,n.1. - 
δ For the ἔνδειξις against Philon and the nature of his defense, cf. Isoc. 18. 22. 


That Philon did not resort to παραγραφή appears from the words with which the speech 


begins. 
* Lys. Orat. 16, 25, 26, and 31. In Orat. 25 the case has come before a jury court 


by appeal. 
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public causes or in δοκιμασία. While this view may at first sight 
seem startling, a careful analysis of the amnesty and the accompany- 
ing legislative enactments will show that it is not unreasonable. For 
it will be seen that rapaypadh was not the only legal safeguard of the 
amnesty, as Platner and others seem to assume, but was merely one 
step in a succession of legal enactments by which the amnesty was 
affirmed and its precise application defined. 

The amnesty, as arranged by the Lacedaemonian commission 
and sworn to by both factions, contained the general provision 
τῶν δὲ παρεληλυθότων μηδενὶ πρὸς μηδένα μγησικακεῖν ἐξεῖναι, πλὴν 
τρὸς τοὺς τριάκοντα, κτλ. When the next step, the establishment of a 
system of government, was begun, it became necessary to make a 
definite and specific application of this general principle. After 
the βουλή and the five hundred nomothetes had examined severally 
the laws proposed and had-caused those which were approved to be 
duly inscribed, in accordance with the resolution of Tisamenus, a 
number of general statutes were enacted to regulate the administra- 
tion of these laws and to prevent their abuse.? One of these affirmed 
and applied the principle of the amnesty in the following language: 
τὰς δὲ δίκας καὶ τὰς διαίτας κυρίας εἶναι, ὁπόσαι ἐν δημοκρατουμένῃ τῇ 
τόλει ὀγένοντο. τοῖς δὲ νόμοις χρῆσθαι ἀπ’ Εὐκλείδου ἄρχοντος. Very 
fortunately Andocides gives in distinct terms what was unques- 
tionably the construction placed upon this law by the Athenians in 
the times immediately following its enactment: τὰς μὲν δίκας ὦ ἄνδρες — 
καὶ τὰς διαίτας ἐποιήσατε κυρίας εἶναι, ὁπόσαι ἐν δημοκρατουμένῃ τῇ πόλει 
ὀγένοντο, Sxws μήτε χρεῶν ἀποκοκαὶ εἶεν μήτε δίκαι ἀνάδικοι γίγνοιντο, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν ἰδίων συμβολαίων αἱ πράξεις εἶεν. τῶν δὲ δημοσίων ἐφ᾽ ὁπόσοις 
ἢ γραφαί elow 4 φάσεις ἢ ἐνδείξεις ἢ ἀταγωγα!, τούτων ἕνεκα τοῖς νόμοις 
ἐψηφίσασθε χρῆσθαι ax’ Εὐκλείδου dpxovros.? We have here a stnking 
distinction between private litigation and public actions. The laws 
governing public actions and prosecutions for political offenses were 
not retroactive; they were not to hold of any act committed prior 
to the archonship of Euclides (rots δὲ νόμοις τοῖς κειμένοις χρῆσθαι ax’ 
Εὐκλείδου ἄρχοντος). ὁ Thus the amnesty was so interpreted as to pro- 
vide full and complete immunity for all offenses which antedated the 

1 Ar. Cone. Ath. 39. 6; of. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 38 ff.; And. 1. 81 ff. 

2 And. 1. 82 ff., especially 87. 8 Tbid., 88. 4 Ibid., 89. 
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restoration, and not merely for those connected with the Thirty. The 
impossibility of extending this ruling to private suits was manifest; it 
would at once have rendered all titles to property null and void and 
would have provoked an endless chaos of litigation. Therefore it was 
expressly affirmed in the law that all decisions of courts or arbitrators 
rendered under the democracy were to be valid. This clause seems 
on the face of it to treat alike the judgments in public and in private 
actions and to contain no hint of the distinction drawn by Andocides, 
for δίκας in the sense it must here bear of “‘court decisions”’ would cer- 
' tainly not exclude verdicts rendered in public causes. But it must 
be remembered that shortly before the capitulation, in accordance 
with the resolution of Patroclides, all court sentences and con- 
demnations, save a specified few, had been expressly abrogated and 
revoked and all records of such sentences destroyed, and that in addi- 
tion all actions pending in connection with official audits had been 
quashed.? Consequently the law Andocides quotes had precisely the 
effect he describes. All court decisions rendered under the democ- 
racy in private causes were reaffirmed, while the slate was practically 
- wiped clean as regarded public prosecutions. 

From the first, apparently, it was the sense of the amnesty that 
property rights which had existed prior to the revolution should be 
re-established.? But this was not in every case a simple matter, 
as Platner observes.‘ For in the course of the confiscations insti- 
tuted by the Thirty considerable property had been dissipated or 
had passed into the hands of private individuals. Clearly the law 
which has been quoted, while it forbade that public actions be based 
on circumstances which antedated the amnesty, left the door open for 
private litigation. The clause affirming court decisions may even 
have prompted injured persons to seek redress by this means. It 
must have resulted in many suits that infringed upon the liberal 
and generous interpretation of the amnesty favored by the leaders 

1 Andocides brings this out clearly and insists upon it repeatedly in describing 
the several enactments (6.g., 82: τῶν νόμων . . . . πολλοὺς ὄντας ols πολλοὶ τῶν πολιτῶν 


ἔνοχοι ἦσαν τῶν πρότερον ἕνεκα γενομένων; 86: πολλοῖς τῶν πολιτῶν εἶεν συμφοραί, τοῖς 
μὲν κατὰ νόμους, τοῖς δὲ κατὰ ψηφίσματα πρότερον γενόμενα). 


2 Ibid., 73-80. Cf. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1626-27. 
3 Xen. Hell. 2.4.38: ἀπιέναι δὲ ἐπὶ τὰ ἑαυτῶν ἕκαστον; cf. Underhill’s note ad lee. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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of the restored democracy,' and it must have opened an inviting 
field to the professional sycophant.? To curb this gentry and to 
preserve the spirit of the amnesty in the fullest sense, Archinus 
proposed and the δῆμος adopted this law permitting defendants to file 
8, plea in bar of any civil suit which contravened the amnesty. That 
this was the purpose of the enactment, and that it was intended to 
apply only to civil litigation is indicated by still other considerations 
than those set forth above. In the first place, the phrasing of the 
law can be satisfactorily explained only on the supposition that it was 
intended to apply to civil litigation. The prescription of ἐπωβελία is 
in itself a serious objection to the view that the law comprehended 
public as well as private causes,® and the clause ἄν τις δικάζηται παρὰ 
τοὺς ὅρκους, which defines the scope of the enactment, expressly . 
limits its application to civil cases if we understand δικάζηται in 
its normal and proper sense.‘ Furthermore, Archinus was the most 
enthusiastic proponent of the amnesty, the most uncompromising 
champion of those who demanded that the spirit as well as the 
letter of the agreement be scrupulously observed. He it was who 
kept many of the city party from fleeing in their first panic to Eleusis 
and who later successfully resisted the attempt to swell the majority 
of the extreme democrats by the creation of new citizens;* he it 
was who haled before the βουλή ἃ man who undertook to disregard the 
amnesty and persuaded the members to put him to death, summarily, 
without trial, as an example for others. Are we to believe that 
Archinus would have proposed for those who sought to bring political 

1 Isoc. 18. 23 ff. 2 Ibid., 2. 

8 Επωβελία is found only in connection with private actions (Lipsius, Recht, p. 937). 
Assuredly it would not here have been preecribed if the παραγραφή had been intended 
to apply to public as well as private actions. It is a conclusive objection to Ken- 


nedy’s view (cf. above, p. 180) that the law of Archinus originally contemplated only 
public actions. | 

4That δικάζυσθαι properly refers to private litigation is clearly brought out in 
Dem. 21. 26; 22. 27; Lys. 1. 44; 18. 65; [And.} 4.35. Furthermore, throughout the 
orators the exact meaning of the term is observed with a scrupulous nicety that 
effectually precludes any possibility of interpreting it loosely in a legal enactment. 
The writer has been unable to find any instance of ite use which would justify us in 
so understanding it here as even to include public actions. The only departures from 
the strict usage noted above are a few instances where the word is used metaphorically, 
and the figure has every appearance of having been drawn from the field of civil 
litigation (of. [Dem.] 7.8; 50.115; Dem. 24. 121). 

5 Ar. Cone. Ath. 40. 1-2. 6 Ibid., 2. 
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prosecutions so mild a penalty as that provided in this law; that the 
man who had put to death, almost with his own hand, one who 
attempted to violate the amnesty would have been satisfied to 
mulct offenders of a class which he so heartily detested only in the 
ἐπωβελία ἢ It is incredible. We are foreed to the conclusion that 
the law was not intended to apply to public actions, which were 
sufficiently regulated by the enactments cited by Andocides, but was 
supplementary to those enactments and had for its purpose merely 
to check the activities of sycophants and to discourage the flood of 
civil litigation that impended, much of which came perilously near 
to violating the amnesty. The influence which public opinion exerted 
on the magistrates whose duty it was to receive accusations appears 
to have proved a sufficient safeguard for those who were attacked 
in public actions on political grounds,! save in such cases as that of the 
notorious informer Agoratus.? However, a further obstacle appar- 
ently was opposed to the use of the courts as a means of satisfying 
old political grudges by requiring magistrates to take an oath to the 
effect that they would not receive any action or indictment based 
on acts committed prior to the archonship of Euclides, except in the 
case of the exiles.’ 

Taking these conclusions with the fact that we have no case of 
παραγραφὴή in any public cause, the writer is inclined to believe that it 
was employed only in private actions. As regards διαμαρτυρία the 


1The ἔνδειξις against Philon apparently was not permitted to oome into court 
(Isoc. 18.22). As late as 382 an attempt to prevent Evander from becoming archon on 
the ground of his alleged connection with the Thirty was unsuccessful (Lys. Orat. 26; 
cf. Jebb, Attic Orators, I, 238). Inthe case of Andocides it may be remarked that, since 
he was charged simply with impiety in having entered the Eleusinian temple (Jebb, 
op. οἵδ. I, 112-18), the relation of the charge to his earlier offenses may not have been 
so apparent as to justify the magistrate in refusing to receive it. There can be little 
doubt that public opinion favored the defendant (Jebb, op. cit., pp. 114-15). 

2 There is reason to believe that the Eleven favored the accusation when they 
permitted an ἀπαγωγή and prompted the insertion of the words ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ in the 
charge (Lys. 13. 85 ff.), for this form of accusation was in strict law not applicable 
to the circumstances. 


3 Andocides states (1. 91) that after the restoration the βουλή always included in 
their oath the following clause: καὶ οὐ δέξομαι ἔνδειξιν οὐδὲ ἀταγωγὴν ἕνεκα τῶν πρότερον 
γεγενημένων πλὴν τῶν φνγόντων. From this it seems likely that a similar obligation 
was required on the part of all magistrates who received public actions. The excep- 
tion πλὴν τῶν φυγόντων bears out the suggestion the writer has advanoed that the law 
which this oath was intended to confirm was understood in connection with the resolu- 
tion of Patroclides (And. 1. 78; cf. above, p. 182). 
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problem is more difficult, for we are confronted by a scarcity of 
evidence that makes definite conclusions impossible. Διαμαρτυρία 
may well have been better adapted to public actions than ταραγραφή, 
and the fact that it involved ἐπωβελία does not, as in the case of rapa- 
γραφή, afford any ground for conclusions.? But the evidence for its 
admissibility is of the most doubtful character,? and the fact remains 
that we have no instance of a διαμαρτυρία in a public action. Where 
the evidence is so slight, it would be unsafe to attempt any positive 
solution, but the writer is inclined to believe that the practice of 
interposing special pleas originated and developed solely in connection 
with civil litigation and was never at any time extended to public 
actions. All that we know of the legislative program that followed 
the restoration and of later procedure points to this conclusion. 


University or CALIFORNIA 


1 Because it could be so worded as to make the exact ground of the exception a 
**matter of record,’’ which could easily be brought again before a court by merely pro- 
ducing the original witness (cf. above, pp. 176 f.). 

2In διαμαρτυρία the ἐπωβελία would be computed on the fine proposed in the 
δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων, a private suit. 

8 This evidence is discussed by Lipsius in MSL (p. 841, n. 212), and with very differ- 
ent conclusions in Recht (p. 858). The writer is inclined to accept Lipsius’ later 
judgment. 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST ODE OF HORACE 
By Henry M. Marrixn 


The main lines along which the first ode of Horace must be inter- 
preted have long since been drawn and fixed, but its content is rich 
enough to allow yet further refinements and difference of opinion on 
individual points. Professor Earle, writing in 1901, expressed the 
fear of adding to the ἄχθος dpobpys' already accumulated about it, but, 
feeling that a correct interpretation of the poem had not yet been 
reached, he published one satisfactory to himself based largely on an 
emendation, or at best on an old reading, te for me, vs. 29. Since 
that time scholars undismayed have made other contributions, and 
study of the ode still goes on and, we may believe, forward. 

1. The phrases* employed by various scholars as titles of the ode 
intended to concentrate in a few words the point and purpose of its 
composition are open to the objection of adopting as titles for the 
whole that which is better taken of a part only. These titles are 
unsatisfactory in that they miss the importance of the opening verses, 
1, 2, and of the closing verses, 35, 36, or else give them a vague and 
noncommittal part in the thought. According to the view here 
censured, vss. 1, 2 are treated as a merely ornamental headpiece, a 
bit of adulation addressed to a patron,® as convention required, and 
vss. 35, 36 are regarded as an afterthought, a return‘ to the starting- 
point after the cardinal purpose has been absolved, an appendix 


1 Classical Review, XVI, 398. 

2 ‘An Apology for Poetry”; ‘‘A Defense of Poetry"; ‘‘professio muneris poetici 
et comparatio aliorum studiorum” (Curschmann, Horatiana (Berlin, 1887], p. 11); 
‘‘gua voluptas quemque trahit, cui voluptati aliena semper opponitur’’ (Earle, op. cét., 
p. 399). 

8 It is, however, a little more than a pleasing compliment; in connection with the 
next line it has the force of ‘‘so far above us, yet whose power is my protection,’’ ete. 
(Wickham, note on vs. 1). 

«πὰ nun kehrt das Gedicht su seinem Ausgangspunkt surick: wenn ich 
vollends deinen Beifall finde, und du mich als den ersten wahrhaften rémischen 
Lyricker, als den rdmischen Alcaeus meinen klassischen Mustern sur Seite stellst,’ 
etc. (Kiessling, note on vss. 20 ff.). 

{CuaseroaL ParLo.oey XIII, April, 1918] 186 
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performing no vital function. ΑΒ ἃ matter of fact vas. 35, 36 contain 
the thought-citadel of the ode to which all the rest leads by the path 
of rhetoric and for which the way is prepared with all the proverbial 
Horatian tact and urbanity. Now the purpose,' in the sense of out- 
standing thought, of the poem is not to defend the poet’s calling, 
though that conception of it does summarize a great deal of its subject- 
matter, nor yet to dedicate the first three books of odes to Maecenas, 
though in it the dedication may be accomplished, but simply to 
express the hope that he be regarded as the lyric poet of Rome 
corresponding to Alcaeus among the Greeks and to that end bespeak 
the sympathy of Maecenas.? To Maecenas the request is properly 
preferred because of the value of his literary opinions, the finality 
and decisiveness of his judgment in that world for which Horace 
wrote and whose verdict in his favor he craved.* The epilogue at 
the end of the third book shows that in his own mind Horace already 
held that previously unoccupied field; he now covets recognition and 
confirmation of that personal claim.‘ The bad taste—indelicacy or 
egotism— of the procedure, if there be any in it, is relieved by the 
fact that Horace wrote only for a few whose tastes coincided with his 
own, by the use of a phrase indicating great mental exaltation 
(fertam sidera, etc.) instead of a blunt and tactless request or demand 
and by the introduction of the preceding condition (st neque tibias, etc., 
vs. 32) suggesting modest doubt. The hint or hope is also not 

1“ Die reale empfindung (deren darstellung der eigentliche sweck des gedichtes 
sein miste, wenn die lyrische form nicht blosser schein ist) wirde die freude sein, 
welche der lyriker an seiner tha&tigkeit findet, gemischt mit einem gefihle der besorgnis 


oder der resignation, welches aus der erkenntnis eigner unwollkommenheit entspringt”’ 
(Pliss, Neue Jahrb. 7. Philol. CXXXIII, 123). 

2 Many others have considered this as one of the ideas presented in the ode, but 
no one seems prepared to defend the view that it overshadows all else and that the 
procedure is in Horace’s manner. Cf. ‘Dieses Gedicht ist aber nicht bloss eine 
Widmung, nicht bloss ein Vorwort, es ist auch ein Programm’’ (Rosenberg, Neue Jahrb. 
J. Philol., CL, 234); ‘Also swei grosse Gedanken sind es, die Horas in dem an die 
Spitze aller Oden gestellten Gedichte sum Ausdruck bringt..... (1) Mit vollem 
Bewussteein bekennt er sich als vates und interpres des Idealismus und wirft dem 
Materialismus seiner Zeit den Fehdehandschuh hin. (2) Er weiss, dass er mit solcher 
Gesinnung das Missfallen der materialistischen Menge (tgnodile culgus) erregt, darum 
wendet er sich an das Urteil eines Maocenas,"’ etc. (Curschmann, op. cit., Ὁ. 9). 


® “Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor | Impensis cenarum et tritae munere 
vestis; | Non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, | Grammaticis ambire tribus 
et pulpita dignor’’ (Hor. Ep. i. 19. 37 f.; Sat. i. 10. 81 f.). 


¢ Bp. i. 19. 32 f. 
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indelicate when acess to one who has ee previously stated to 
be praesidium et dulce decus meum. 

It is possible to regard the ode as a cause of the genus demon- 
strativum, perhaps, in which vss. 1, 2 are the exordium, vss. 3-34 the 
probvatio, and vss. 35, 36 the peroratio. This distribution of thought 
assigns each part its exact relation to the whole; under this view 
no part can be considered as fortuitous or as an excrescence. The 
exordium is written along rhetorical lines to prepare the mind of 
the arbiter, Maecenas, for the request to come later and win his 
favorable hearing and attitude.! Reference is made to his princely 
lineage because this would imply breadth of view, cultured traditions, 
and large importance, and to the intimate relations already existing 
between the two men in justification of the natural desire for further 
favors. Neither mention is mere blarney. The probatio takes the 
familiar form of comparatio’ in which it is shown that the poet’s voca- 
tion, though it is eschewed by some, is like other men’s choices in the 
directing of their life or not more strange than they and deserves 
like recognition. Of course there is an augment here® finding its 
equivalent in the feeling which is diffused through the enumeration 
rather than openly expressed that the poet views his calling as being 
on a higher plane than the other pursuits mentioned, thus making the 
way easier for a favorable decision and heightening the importance 
of Maecenas’ attitude toward the question. Further, the delicate 
Greek aroma in which this, the first poem of the collection, is steeped 
gives evidence of a cosmopolitan spirit and of a nature sympa- 
thetic with those traditions which alone could enrich the Latin 
lyric and entitle it to a place beside the Greek. This excellence 
is prophetic of much for the collection, giving promise that the 
Roman poet may awake again those chords silent now for many 
centuries. 

1“* Causa principii nulla alia est, quam ut auditorem, quo sit nobis in ceteris partibus 
accommodatior, praeparemus”’ (Quin. Inet. Or. iv. 1. 5); ‘‘Iudicem conciliabimus 
nobis non tantum laudando eum, quod et fieri cum modo debet et est tamen parti 
utrique commune, sed si laudem eius ad utilitatem causae nostrae coniunxerimus, ut 
adlegemus pro honeetis dignitatem illi suam, pro humilibus iustitiam, pro infelicibus 
misericordiam, pro laesis severitatem et similiter cetera” (sbid. iv. 1. 16). 


2 ‘‘ Adposita vel comparativa dicuntur quae minora ex maioribus, maiora ex 
minoribus, paria ex paribus probant’’ (Quin. tbid. v. 10. 87). 
8 Wickham, introduction to first ode, closing sentence. 
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Under the cover of this proof or vindication the suggestion for the 
seal of the poet’s ambition is artfully put forth in conditional and 
indirect form.! The thought of the entire ode will then be: “O 
Maecenas, I appeal to you as my pride and vindicator! One man 
has tastes which do not appeal to another, yet they may have merit 
and men will not abandon their chosen interest to adopt another’s. 
My choice is like the choice of other men, only higher, and my heart is 
in it. Give it the countenance a higher calling derserves.” It 
does not appear that the beauty or good taste of the ode is in any 
way marred’ by this simple and natural interpretation of what the 
words seem actually to mean, while the unity thus gained is un- 
deniable. 

2. Within the enumeration (vss. 3-34) two of the characters, 
viz., the hunter and the man of leisure, are not of the same class as 
the rest, since their interests cannot properly be called pursuits, thus 
creating 8. momentary impression of lack of symmetry. They 
are not out of place, however, for the poet wishes to refer to the 
choices men make not merely in their vocations but also in their avo- 
cations, to include their tastes, and their evaluation of life and time. 
The wide selection is both artistic in the pleasing variety induced and 
effective in argument, because thereby the poet’s own choice is made 
to appear more reasonable and as adopted from a wider range of 
interests. 

Furthermore, in the case of each activity it is made specific by 
an expressed word why the choice is attractive to him who made it and 
clings to it or unattractive to another who sees its disadvantages, 
or both. When the one viewpoint only is expressed the other can 
to some extent be inferred. For example, the athlete incurs danger 
(meta evitata rotis) for which, however, the winning of the prize of 


1**Et quae concilient quidem accusatorem, in praceptis exordii iam diximus’”’ 
(Quin. op. ctf. vi. 1. 12); ‘‘Vitandum etiam, ne contumeliosi, maligni, superbi, 
maledici in quemquam hominem ordinemve videamur. ... . Nam in iudicem ne 
quid dicatur non modo palam, sed quod omnino intellegi possit, stultum erat monere, 
nisi fieret’’ (ἰδία. iv. 1. 10); ‘‘Ut autem nostrum miserabilem, αἱ vincamur, exitum, 
ita adversariorum superbum, si vicerint utile est credi’’ (sbid. iv. 1. 20); ‘‘ Fiducia 
ipea solet opinione adrogantiae laborare. Faciunt favorem et illa paene communia, 
non tamen omittenda, vel ideo ne ocoupentur: optare, abominari, rogare, sollicitum 
agere..... " (id. iv. 1. 33). 

2‘*Der ausdruck ‘vorrede’ ruft die vorstellung eines praktischen, also unisthe- 
tischen sweckes hervor, ist also irrefthrend'’ (Pliss, op. cit., p. 118). 
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victory may atone; the politician’s efforts to reach highest honors 
may be thwarted by defeat at the polls (mobilium turba Qutritium) ; 
though the mercator lose an occasional ship (luctantem... . 
Africum), yet wealth flows into his coffers; the peasant finds comfort 
for his grueling labors in the thought that he is tilling his ancestral 
acres (patrios . . .. agros), and so on through the entire series,! 
till we reach the poet, whose profession raises him above the dull 
and unaesthetic throng (secernunt populo). The effect of these words, 
which though not absolutely necessary for the argument are often 
emphatic by position, is to introduce the principle of compensation 
and therefore to magnify the dissimilarity of tastes among men and 
stress the tenacity with which each class follows its own inclination. 
The indirect effect is also to relieve the poet’s own penchant of any 
suggestion of strangeness attributed to it by men of unimaginative 
mould and narrow vision. The adverse judgment rendered against 
any occupation need not be and is not the poet’s exclusively, but that 
of men not engaged in the pursuit mentioned at the moment. Hence 
it is possible to say that Horace himself is not out of sympathy with 
᾿ what other men elect to do as their life’s work or with their personal 
inclinations and can reasonably expect from them a like degree of 
toleration. The resultant argument is one of universal application— 
as though a mariner might explain his devotion to a seafaring life 
and vindicate it against the isolation and exposure inseparable from 
it by pointing out corresponding disadvantages in other occupations 
and asserting a sailor’s pleasure and satisfaction in the beauty and 
grandeur of the ocean whether in calm or storm. Each person, 
whatever he be engaged in doing, is thus by the very act of prosecuting 
his chosen vocation in the face of some discouragement put in the 
position of justifying it—against the imputation of dangers, uncer- 
tainties, small returns, and what not that go with it. By the 
same implication is Horace defending the dedication of his life 


1 No sure indication can be gathered as to precisely what import is conveyed by 
the words used to describe the business of the large landowner (vs. 9). He is prob- 
ably mentioned, however, as typical of the class which operates on an extensive 
scale in an independent way risking its capital in foreign enterprises. If so, he 
will not be thought of by anyone as unduly intent upon gain (proprio), or as 
suffering inconvenience in engaging in enterprises beyond the bounds of Italy 
(Libycte ... . areis). 
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to the service of the Muses, affirming his pride in intellectual 
interests and finding therein compensation for the taunts of the 
scornful. 

This view of the content of vss. 3-34, reached perhaps by a 
process of reasoning similar to that outlined above, has been accepted 
by scholars with almost complete unanimity,! but there have been 
few or even none to go further and attempt to specify the indict- 
ment? against poetry which here awakened the good-humored but 
enthusiastic zeal of the poet in its defense. The failure to prosecute 
this natural inquiry is an oversight, for there can be no defense where 
there has been no charge. It seems probable, then, that Horace is 
not upholding the superiority of idealism over materialism® in the 
broad sense of those terms nor setting forth the advantages of his 
calling against any disparagements of it suggested by a comparison 
with those pursuits previously mentioned in the ode. He is rather 
combating the narrow view that poetry is the mere vaporing of 
clever idlers. For beneath the broad interests and refined tastes 
including appreciation of poetry happily regnant in a large circle 
during the principate of Augustus ran an undercurrent of contempt 
for the activity of poets. To the enterprising Romans makers of verse 
seemed visionary and unbusiness-like, even unenergetic, while their re- 
flections were rated as capricious and theirefforts as unremunerativeby 
the practically minded, with all the disdain of things cultural instinctive 
in the Roman man of affairs. Horace is not alone in setting his face 
against such a misconception of the poet’s rédle in society. Ovid 
more than once valiantly flung down the gauntlet to those who enter- 
tained this world-old and conventional prejudice; his challenge was 
supported by other writers of the period, as occasional references 


180 Wickham, Ritter, Kiessling, L. Miller. But cf. Pliss, op. cté., p. 118: 
**Kann denn aber rechtfertigung der dichterischen thatigkeit tberhaupt der sweck 
eines gedichtes sein?"’ Curschmann, op. cit., p. 11: ‘‘ Erstens ist doch in der auguste- 
ischen Zeit keine Rechtfertigung der Dichterberufs mebr ndtig und sweitens ist von 
einer Rechtfertigung auch keine Silbe in den Versen unserer Ode su lesen.’’ 

:L. Maller (introduction to ode 1) notices the point, but makes nothing of it: 
**Horas rechtfertigt sich vor Maecenas wegen seiner unbeswinglichen Neigung sur 
Poesie, die bis dahin bei den praktischen Rémern sich nicht besonderer Achtung und 
Sympathie erfreut hatte.” 

8 ‘*Mit vollem Bewusstsein bekennt er sich als vates und inferpres des Idealismus 
und wirft dem Materialismus seiner Zeit den Fehdehandschuh hin’? (Curschmann, 
op. cit. p. 9). 
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show. We are left, therefore, not without evidence' from many 
sources that poetry did have its detractors even in a most enlight- 
ened age who belittled its usefulness and evaluated the time spent 
in its creation as squandered. The need of vindication, then, 
naturally follows, unless the untenable position be assumed that the 
apology for poetry, being an invention of Greek poets,? became a 
conventional practice and virtually obligatory upon all who there- 
after essayed that réle. If this be true, Horace is following tradition 
not referring to conditions actually prevailing in his own day. 

3. It is simpler and more satisfactory to approach the arrange- 
ment of terms in the probatio, vss. 3-34, in accordance with the 
general principles laid down by the ancients under dispositio*® without 
attempting to distribute them among specific rubrics. Rhetoricians 
left great freedom to the pleader in the matter of arranging arguments 
under the caption probatio, and the pleader indulged it. He might 
start with the more important or the less important, or begin in the 
middle; he might compare, contrast, or interlock. The obviously 
necessary restriction was that the separate reasons should harmonize 
with one another, revealing no sutures; should relate to 8 definite end 
and hence create the impression of unity. It was not intended that 
the plan of co-ordination of the various parts should be apparent.‘ 
Horace has interwoven the members of his argument with the skill and 
easy insouciance of an experienced artist. In it there is nothing 
forced, nothing extraneous; we have only to follow, admiring the 
harmonious diversity, but at the same time feeling relieved of the 

1 ‘*Quid mihi, Livor edax, ignavos obicis annos | Ingeniique vocas carmen inertis 
opus ?’’ (Ovid Amores i. 15. 1-2); ‘“‘nuno ederae sine honore iacent, operataque doctis | 
cura vigil Musis, nomen inertis habet’’ (Ovid Ars Am. iii. 411-12); ‘“‘Saepe pater 
dixit ‘Studium quid inutile temptas? | Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes’’’ (Ovid 
Tristia iv. 10. 21-22). See FriedlAnder’s discussion, Sittengeschichte Roms, III, 429-30. 

5 Ritter (Int. to Odes i. 1). ‘‘Consimiles sententias apud Graecos poetas legi.” 

s“Tila enim est potentissima quaeque vere dicitur oeconomica totius causae 
dispositio, quae nullo modo constitui nisi velut in re praesente potest: ubi adsumendum 
proemium, ubi omittendum: ubi utendum expositione continua, ubi partita: ubi ab 
initiis incipiendum, ubi more Homerico a mediis vel ultimis: ubi omnino non exponen- 
dum: quando a nostris, quando ab adversariorum propositionibus incipiamus, quando 
a firmissimis probationibus, quando a levioribus,” etc. (Quin. op. cif. vii. 10. 11 f.). 

« ‘*Neque enim partium est demum dispositio, sed in his ipsis primus aliquis sensus 
et secundus et tertius: qui non modo ut sint ordine conlocati, laborandum est, sed ut 


inter se vincti atque ita cohaerentes, ne commissura perluceat: corpus sit, non mem- 
bra’”’ (Quin ἰδία. vii. 10. 16). 
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necessity for making an analysis, which if made would prove to be 
only artificial and non-Horatian.! It is not possible to unravel the 
woof of his intricate texture; in the attempt delicate threads may be 
sundered with consequent marring of the pattern. 


Weis ΟΟ ΟΣ 


1**T¢ will thus be seen that the poem falls into two divisions of 18 verses each, 
and that these divisions are severally subdivided into a group of 10 verses and a 
group of 8 verses. Furthermore, the first group of 10 verses is balanced with the second 
group of 8 verses; contrasted nations are balanced with contrasted individuals; the 
first two verses (1-2) are balanced with the last two (35-36)'’ (Earle, op. cit., p. 390; 
cf. also Kieesling’s analysis referred to by Pltss, op. cit., p. 117). 


CHALCIDIUS AND NEO-PLATONISM 
- By Rogsr Mrusr Jones 


In view of the fact that Chalcidius, the author of the Latin 
commentary on the Timaeus, falls within the period dominated by 
neo-Platonism, it is perhaps only natural that he has sometimes been 
regarded as 8 member of this school. Thus Baeumker! and Praech- 
ter? place him among the neo-Platonists of the West along with 
Macrobius and Boéthius. More recent is Eduard Steinheimer’s*® 
effort to prove the neo-Platonic character of the commentary and 
to show that in certain sections Chalcidius’ source was Porphyry. 
While Iam in complete agreement with Steinheimer’s arguments 
against the conclusion of Switalski‘ that Chalcidius’ source is Posi- 
donius’ commentary on the Timaeus, I find his own reasoning in 
behalf of the use of a neo-Platonic commentary so unsatisfactory 
that I desire to reopen the question. 

We shall have little occasion to discuss the mathematical, musical, 
and astronomical material which forms a large part of the first one 
hundred and eighteen chapters of Chalcidius. Hiller’ and Switalski 
have shown from resemblances to Theon of Smyrna that most of this 
comes from the commentary of Adrastus upon the Timaeus. 

In chapters 21-22 Chalcidius sets forth the theory which assigns 
three qualities to each element. It seems that the only parallels 
to this are Nemesius (De natura hominis 5) and Proclus (In Timaeum 
ii. 40). Arguing from these parallels Steinheimer, following Krause,® 
regards it as probable that Chalcidius is following Porphyry. There 
appears to be no evidence to indicate where or when this theory of 
the elements arose. If it were the property of any one of his pre- 

1 Das Problem der Materie, p. 428. 

2 Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus, p. 155, Genethliakon, 1910. 

* Untersuchungen aber die Quellen des Chalcidius, 1912. 

«‘*Des Chalcidius Kommentar su Platos Timacus,”” Betirage sur Geschidhie der 
Philosophie des Mittelalter, ΠῚ, Part 6, 1902. 

8“‘De Adrasti peripatetici in Platonis Timaeum oommentario,"' Rheinteches 
Museum, N.F., XXVI (1871), 582 ff. 

¢ Studia neoplatonica, 1904. 
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decessors in the neo-Platonic school, Proclus would naturally indi- 

cate this, as he usually does in such cases. Steinheimer himself 

seems disposed to believe that it goes back to the neo-Pythagoreans. 

We know that it was current in the neo-Platonic school. If we find 

reason to believe that Chalcidius is dependent upon a neo-Platonist 

for the rest of his material, we may easily concede that he took this. 
from the same source. 

In chapters 23-25 we have a discussion of the eternity of the 
world. The general purport is as follows: Plato asserts that the 
world, as corporeal, is a created thing, and that it is indissoluble. 
Since these two statements appear to be contradictory, he justifies 
his position by telling us who the creator is, what the material, what 
the pattern. The world is the creation of God. But God and the 
causes of his works are not in time, but are eternal. Therefore the 
world, while in causal dependence upon God, had no beginning in 
time, and accordingly will have noend. Further, since God used all 
existent matter in making the world, there can be nothing outside 
of it to cause it injury. While it is true that the corporeal is in a 
state of flux, this flux is all within the universe, hence there can be 
no loss. Finally, the pattern, the intelligible world, is in eternity; 
the copy ought therefore to be in the image of eternity, that is, time 
without beginning and without end. 

After citing passages to show how Crantor, Albinus, and Taurus 
reconciled the creation of the world with the theory that it was with- 
out a beginning in time, Steinheimer remarks: “Aber auch von den 
gekinstelten Erklirungen der vorerwahnten Platoniker findet sich 
bei Chalcidius keine Spur.”’ But Chalcidius’ first point, that the 
world is created in the sense of being dependent upon higher causes, 
is made by Taurus, Alcinous, and Crantor.? 

The second argument, which concerns matter, is derived from 
Timaeus 32 D-33 D. The argument that the world is of infinite 
duration, since it is the copy of the intelligible world, which is eternal, 
is an easy extension of Timaeus 37 Ὁ, which would naturally be made 
when the denial of the creation in time became general in the Platonic 
school. 


1Cf. Taurus in Philoponus De aeternitate mundi 147.5; Alcinous 14; Proclus Jn 
Timaeum i. 277. 8. 
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In view of these facts it is clear that Steinheimer would gain very 
little for his theory of a neo-Platonic origin of this passage even if 
all the parallels he cites were genuine. But upon investigation we 
see that the argument of Proclus In Timaeum ii. 55. 5 ff. is not the 
same as that of Chalcidius in these three chapters. Proclus, in his 
contention that the world is indissoluble, asserts that everything that 
is destroyed is destroyed παρὰ τὴν ὕλην or παρὰ τὸ εἶδος or παρὰ τὸ 
ποιῆσαν. The argument παρὰ τὸ ποιῆσαν differs widely from Chal- 
cidius’ first argument, since Proclus is here concerned with proving 
the indestructibility of the world from considerations of the power 
and will of the creator, whereas Chalcidius is asserting that the works 
of God have no beginning in time. The argument παρὰ τὸ εἶδος bears 
no resemblance to Chalcidius’ third argument; in fact, εἶδος here 
means the immanent form, not the transcendent idea. Further, 
Plotinus Enneads v. 8. 12 and Proclus i. 277, 18 are not parallel to 
the third argument. The quotation of the former passage may 
serve to illustrate the wide divergence between Chalcidius and the 
neo-Platonists: πᾶσα δὲ φύσει εἰκών ἐστιν, ὅσον ἂν τὸ ἀρχέτυπον μένῃ. 
διὸ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, of φθείρουσι τοῦ νοητοῦ μένοντος καὶ γεννῶσιν οὕτως, ὥς 
wore βουλευσαμένου τοῦ ποιοῦντος ποιεῖν. ὅστις γὰρ τρόπος ποιήσεως 
τοιαύτης, οὐκ ἐθέλουσι συνιέναι, οὐδ᾽ ἴσασιν, ὅτι, ὅσον ἐκεῖνο ἐλλάμπει» 
οὗ μήποτε τὰ ἄλλα ἐλλείπῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ οὗ ἐστι, καὶ ταῦτά ἐστιν. ἦν δ' ἀεὶ 
καὶ ἔσται.1 
_ In chapter 26 Chalcidius denies the creation-of the world-soul 
in time. This also goes back to the Old Academy. The nearest 
parallel to Chalcidius’ statement is Taurus, quoted by Philoponus, 
De aeternitate mundi 187. In chapter 29 two theories of the composi- 
tion of the world-soul are presented. The second of these has long 
been recognized as that of Plutarch and Atticus. The first, con- 
cerning which there is no such agreement, reads as follows: “num 
speciem intellegibilis mundi, ad cuius similitudinem formas mente 
conceptas ad corpora transferebat, individuam substantiam nun- 
cupaverit, dividuam vero silvam, quae velut exordium et fons est 
corporum, ita ut tertium illud mixtum substantiae genus formam 
esse intellegendum sit, qua informata sint tam mundi quam cetera 


_ 1 It seems more probable that the argument of Porphyry, referred to in Philoponus 
De aeternitate mundt 224. 22 is a restatement of this position of Plotinus than that it is 
Chalcidius’ third argument. 
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quae mundus complectitur corpora.’’ Concerning this, Steinheimer 
remarks (p. 13): “Diese Auslegung deckt sich mit keiner der von 
Proclus in Tsm. ii, p. 153, 17 ff. vorgetragenen, kommt aber der des 
Aristandros und Numenius wohl am nichsten. Proclus selbst stimmt 
inhaltlich mit Chalcidius zusammen (p. 139, 14 ff.): οὐκοῦν ἀμέριστον 
μὲν οὐσίαν φῶμεν τὴν νοητὴν πᾶσαν καὶ τὴν νοερὰν τὴν τε ὁλικὴν καὶ 
τὴν μερικὴν τὴν τε ἄυλον καὶ χωριστὴν καὶ πρὸ αἰῶνος ἢ ἐν αἰῶνι οὖσαν, 
μεριστὴν δὲ πᾶσαν τὴν περὶ τὰ σώματα προιοῦσαν᾽": p. 140, 24ff.: 
ὥστε τριπλῆν ζωὴν ἔχει τὸ πᾶν, τὴν σωματοειδῇ, τὴν ψυχικὴν, τὴν 
νοεράν. καὶ ἡ μὲν νοερὰ ἀμέριστός ἐστιν, ws αἰώνιος. . .. ἡ δὲ 
-σωματοειδὴς μεριστή, ὡς προιοῦσα περὶ τοὺς ὄγκους καὶ συνανακιρναμένη 
τῷ σώματι καὶ δύνουσα κατὰ τῶν ὑποκειμένων. μέση δὲ ἡ ψυχική. 
But even from these passages it is clear that Proclus does not say 
that the μεριστὴ οὐσία is matter, as Chalcidius says in chapter 29, 
or the essence which is the cause of the existence of all bodies and 
which is found in all, as he says in chapter 27. In the second place, 
Proclus says that while the soul is between the ἀμέριστος οὐσία and 
the μεριστὴ οὐσία, as defined above, it is compounded, not of them, 
but ἐκ τῶν ἀνὰ λόγον τούτοις (11. 148). It is obvious how far removed 
this subtlety of Proclus is from the simple statement of Chalcidius, 
chapter 27: “‘igitur ex his duabus ait opificem deum tertium genus 
essentiae miscuisse.”” Further, the theory of Chalcidius is unlike 
that of Plotinus! and that of Theodorus, which Proclus says the latter 
found in Porphyry.’ 

While we may be sure that Chalcidius’ interpretation is not neo- 
‘Platonic, it is difficult to determine its exact source. The arguments 
by which Switalski and Altmann’ assign it to Posidonius seem to me 
to be fallacious.‘ It seems to me to be nearest to the theory of 
Crantor, as this is set forth by Plutarch.5 

We discover several differences between Chalcidius and the neo- 
Platonists in the interpretation of the division of the world-soul. 

1 Enneads iv. 2. Besides the presence in Plotinus of the usual neo-Platonic com- 
plications, we note that he emphasizes the position of the soul between the two essences, 
seeming to disregard its composition from them. 

2In Timaeum ii. 154. 7. 

8 De Posidonio Timaei Platonis commentatore, pp. 36 ff. 

4 Οἵ. my dissertation, The Platontem of Plutarch, pp. 90-93. 

5 De animae procreatione 1012 F, 1022 E-1023 B. 
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The former says (chap. 39) that the terms of Timaeus 35 B should 
be arranged in a lainbda-shaped figure, following in this Adrastus! 
and Crantor,? but we know that both Porphyry and Proclus rejected 
this.* In chapter 96 Chalcidius regards the seven terms as repre- 
sentative of the distances between the planets; as, for example, one 
is the distance between the earth and the moon, two the distance 
between the moon and the sun. Proclus alludes‘ to similar theories, 
but rejects them on the grounds that they are in disagreement with 
the results of astronomers, that Plato never determines the distance 
of the planets, that the terms are employed in the creation of the soul, 
not in that of the world. That Porphyry took the same attitude 
seems to be indicated by Proclus ii. 214. 15 ff.: ἀλλ᾽ ἔφατο τὴν οὐσίαν 
τῆς ψυχῆς ἔχειν ἐν ἑαυτῇ τοὺς ἁρμονικοὺς λόγους οὐχ ὡς ἄλλων εἰκόνας, οὐδ᾽ 
ὡς ἀρχὰς ἑτέρων, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς συνδέοντας τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ δυνάμεων. 
This passage also makes it probable that Porphyry refused to accept 
the theory of Adrastus,® borrowed by Chalcidius (chap. 38), according 
to which the three intervals in the seven terms correspond to the 
- three dimensions of the bodies which the soul was to animate. In 
chapters: 79-82 Chalcidius introduces eccentrics and epicycles to 
explain Plato’s astronomy, and in chapter 112 he goes so far as to 
attribute to Plato himself a theory of the orbits of Venus and Mercury 
which involves epicycles. Proclus and Iamblichus,* on the contrary, 
are very well aware of the fact that Plato had no such conception in 
mind. 

Steinheimer (pp. 38-39) finds in Chalcidius chapters 99-100 one 
of the certain cases of the use of Porphyry. Chalcidius, in comment- 
ing upon Timaeus 36E, ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ μέσου πρὸς τὸν ἔσχατον οὐρανὸν 
πάντη διαπλακεῖσα κύκλῳ τε αὐτὸν ἔξωθεν περικαλύψασα, says: 

ex quo adparet a vitalibus mundi per extimas partes complexum esse 
circumdatum, hoc est ut intra atque extra vitali vigore foveatur. neque 
enim universum corpus alterius corporis, quod nullum supererat, auxilio con- 
plexuque indigebat, sed incorporeae naturae viribus totus vitali conplebatur 
substantia. .... illud vero, quod a meditullio porrecta anima esse dicitur, 
quidam dici sic putant, ut non tamquam a medietate totius corporis facta 
dimensione porrecta sit, sed ex ea parte membrorum vitalium, in quibus 

1 Proclus ii. 171. 4. ¢ii, 212. 


3 Plutarch De antmae procreatione. 8 Proclus ii. 170; Theon, p. 64. 
ὃ Proclus ii. 171.4 ff. ὃ Proclus ii. 264. 19; iii. 65. 7, 96. 20. 
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pontificium vivendi situm est. ideoque vitalia numcupantur. non ergo a 
medietate corporis, quae terra est, sed a regione vitalium, id est a sole animae 
vigorem infusum esse mundano corpori potius intellegendum pronuntiant. 
siquidem terra inmobilis, sol vero semper in motu. itemque uteri medietas 
inmobilis, cordis semper in motu, quando etiam recenter extinctorum 
animalium corda superstites etiam tunc motus agant. ideoque solem cordis 
obtinere rationem et vitalia mundi totius in hoc igne posita esse dicunt. 

Steinheimer (p. 38) comments thus upon chapter 99: “Der 
Ausdruck ἐκ μέσου wird also erliutert mit a vitalibus mundi, eine 
értliche Bestimmung wird nicht gebracht,’’ and below: 

Auffallend erscheint vor allem der mit dem Begriff der Mitte verbundene 
Begriff des Lebens. Nun berichtet Procl. in Tim. ii, p. 282, 15f.: ὁ μὲν 
Πορφύριος τὸ μέσον ἀντὶ τοῦ φντικοῦ τῆς ψυχῆς ἀκούσας πειρᾶται συναρμόζειν 
αὐτὸ τῷ μόσῳ τοῦ παντός, καίτοι φυτικὸν ἐνταῦθα μηδαμοῦ τοῦ Πλάτωνος μηδ᾽ 
ἄχρις ὀνόματος παραλαβόντος. Porphyr hat also die Mitte des Alls mit dem 
Sits des Lebens identifiziert genau wie oben Chalcidius. Im folgenden Kapitel 
(100) spricht Chalcidius von einer Philosophengruppe, welche die Sonne als 
Sits der Weltseele bezeichne. Dies bezieht sich jedenfalls auf Kleanthes, 
wie Switalski (p. 28), bemerkt. Allein mit Unrecht sagt dieser, Chalcidius 
folge dem Kleanthes. Dies beweist nicht nur die Ausdrucksweise, sondern 
es lasst die Auffassung des Kleanthes sich mit dem in c. 99 vertretenen Stand- 
punkt schlechterdings nicht susammenbringen; denn hier wird die Mitte 
nicht drtlich, womit sugleich die kérperliche Auffassung der Seele involviert 
ist, da nur das Korperliche an den Raum gebunden ist. 

Steinheimer’s error lies in identifying the view expressed in chap- 
ter 99 with that of Porphyry. The phrase “a vitalibus mundi per 
extimas partes” has clearly a spatial significance, indicating the radia- 
tion, so to speak, of the soul from a central ἡγεμονικόν. Furthermore, 
in Proclus ii. 282. 15, Porphyry says that the middle of the soul is τὸ 
φυτικόν, whereas in Chalcidius the words ‘‘ex quo adparet a vitalibus 
mundi per extimas partes” are an interpretation of “‘orsam ex 
medietate usque ad extremitatem mundani corporis.’”’ Chapter 100, 
far from being opposed to chapter 99, places the “vitalia mundi” in 
the sun. We learn from Proclus 1]. 104. 17, which is a commentary 
upon Timaeus 34 B, that there were many spatial interpretations of 
ψυχὴν els τὸ μέσον αὐτοῦ θεῖς, one of which regarded the sun as the 
center referred to, ws ἐν τόπῳ καρδίας ἱδρυμένον. The closest parallel 
to Chalcidius, however, is Theon 187. 13—188. 7. Here a certain 
grouping of planets is approved ἵνα τοῦ κόσμου, ὡς κόσμου καὶ ζῴου, 
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τῆς ἐμψυχίας 9 τόπος οὗτος, ὡσανεὶ xapdlas τοῦ παντὸς τοῦ ἡλίου 
πολυθέρμου διὰ τὴν κίνησιν καὶ τὸ μόγεθος καὶ τὴν συνοδίαν τῶν περὶ 
αὐτόν. That this passage is from a commentary on the Timaeus is 
made probable by the language of 188. 3 ff. which contains reminis- 
cences of Timaeus 34 B. | 

In chapter 122 we may note a statement of Pythagorean astron- 
omy at variance with that which seems to have been current among 
the neo-Platonists. One of the explanations of Timaeus 40 B which 
Chalcidius gives introduces the idea that the earth and the counter- | 
earth revolve with the rest of the planets about the central fire. But 
Simplicius! and Asclepius* deny that this is a correct understanding 
of Pythagorean doctrine, and interpret the central fire as τὴν 
δημιουργικὴν δύναμιν τὴν ἐκ μέσου πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν ζῳογονοῦσαν καὶ τὸ 
ἀπεψνγμένον αὐτῆς ἀναθάλπουσαν, the counterearth as the moon.® 

In chapters 129-36 Chalcidius discusses demons, introducing this 
topic in connection with Timaeus 40D. He follows the Epinomis 
closely: There are, according to Plato, five regions in the universe, 
the first of fire, the second of ether, which is a denser fire, the third 
of air, the fourth of moisture, which is a denser air, the fifth of earth. 
Each one of these supports living beings. Since the stars, which 
dwell in the region of fire, are immortal and impassive, and men, the 
inhabitants of earth, are mortal and subject to passions, demons, 
who occupy the intermediate spaces and constitute a mean, so to 
speak, between the two extremes, must be immortal and subject to 
passions. The ethereal demon may be defined as animal rattonabile, 
ammortale, patibile, aethervum, diligentiam hominibus tmpertiens. 
Ethereal demons are called holy angels by the Hebrews. It is they 
who mediate between the divine and the human. Aérial demons 
are like ethereal demons except that they have an aérial body and 
are more subject to passions, inasmuch as they are nearer the earth. 
Both ethereal and aérial demons are invisible. Demons of the third 
class, however, are sometimes visible. It is they who avenge crime; 
often they do evil to men unprovoked. Because of their proximity 


1 Commentary upon Aristotle's De caelo 512. 9. 
3 Commentary upon Aristotle’s Metaphysics 35. 24. 


8 Wrobel, in the Index Verborum attached to his edition of Chalcidius, incorrectly 
interprets ἀντίχθων as ‘‘hemisphaecrium alterum, antipodum sedes.”’ 
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to earth and their close contact with matter they are touched by 
earthly desires. They are the so-called desertores angeli. Many 
Platonists believe that souls freed from bodies become demons, 
and that they are incarnated every thousand years, But Plato 
distinguishes between souls and demons. He does teach, however, 
that souls which have lived with extraordinary virtue through three 
incarnations are restored to regions of air or even ether and remain 
forever freed from rebirth. 

The elements of the account which are not derived from the 
Epinomis are unimportant. The latter work does not contain the 
statement that ether is a denser fire and moisture a denser air. It 
does not say directly that the virtue of demons is proportionate to 
the fineness of the matter of which their bodies are composed. Yet 
the statement that water-demons are sometimes visible, whereas 
ethereal and aérial demons are always invisible, seems to indicate 
that, dwelling in a grosser element, the former are less pure than the 
latter. The belief in evil demons goes back at least as far as Xenoc- 
rates. Chalcidius’ definition of demon contains nothing at variance 
with the Epinomis, and bears a striking resemblance to the definitions 
found in Apuleius De deo Socratis 13 and Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 15. 
The equation of demons and angels may, of course, go back to Chal- 
cidius’ source, but it was so common that it may have been added by 
Chalcidius himself.! Steinheimer, however, exaggerates the differ- 
ences between Chalcidius and the Epinomis by several misinterpreta- 
tions of the latter. On page 22 he says that the ethereal demons of 
the Epinomis are stars. On page 25 he applies the statement that 
water-demons are sometimes visible to ethereal and aerial demons. 
He then tries to establish Porphyry as Chalcidius’ source. His first 
argument is that Porphyry classifies demons as good and evil, and 
that he divides good demons into angels and demons proper, according 
as they dwell in ether or air. But the statement of Augustine 
De civitate dei x. 9, that the abode of angels according to Porphyry is 
‘loca aetheria vel empyresa”’ allows only the interpretation that their 
abode is the heaven of the planets and the fixed stars; cf. Zeller, III, 2, 


1Cf. Heinze, Xenocrates, Ὁ. 110, ἃ. 1: ‘‘Die gansen Ausfihrungen des Chalcidius 
Ober D&amonen schliessen sich eng an die Epinomis an und halten sich von neuplato- 
nischen Phantastereien fern. Natirlich kann es der Christ Chalcidius nicht unter- 
lassen, die guten Damonen mit den Engeln su identificieren.’’ 
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727, n. 5. And this seems to be supported by Porphyry De absti- 
nentia ii. 37, where it is said that demons are the souls which dwell 
beneath the moon. Thus Porphyry’s angels are not the angels or 
ethereal demons of Chalcidius, since the latter is careful to place the 
region of ether beneath the moon. 

There is no need to discuss the remaining arguments of Stein- 
heimer; the omission of heroes in both Porphyry and Chalcidius, the 
occurrence of the idea that the vice of demons is due to connection 
with matter, and the supposed resemblance between the two in the 
matter of the visibility of demons. We may point out further that 
Steinheimer fails to see the absolute contradiction between Chalcidius 
chapter 135, “immortale porro, quia non mutat corpus aliud ex 
alio, sed eodem semper utitur,”’ and Porphyry De abstinentia ii. 39: 
τὸ δὲ πνεῦμα ἡ ἢ μέν ἐστι σωματικόν, παθητικόν ἐστι καὶ φθαρτόν. τῷ 
δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ψυχῶν οὕτως δεδέσθαι, ὥστε τὸ εἶδος αὐτῶν διαμένειν πλείω 
χρόνον, οὗ μήν ἐστιν αἰώνιον. 

Steinheimer furthermore points to the fact that both Chalcidius 
and Porphyry distinguish demons from human souls freed from 
bodies. But in the first place, the Epinomis does not contain the 
slightest hint that demons and souls are the same, and, in the second 
place, the theory which distinguished them existed in the Academy 
along with the theory which identified them; cf. Plutarch De defectu 
oraculorum 431 E. 

Finally Steinheimer calls attention to the fact that both Chal- 
cidius and Porphyry hold that certain souls, restored to the upper 
regions, are free thereafter from reincarnation. While the doctrine 
of Chalcidius, chapter 136, differs from that of many Platonists, it 
is a combination of the ideas of Phaedrus 249 and Phaedo 114C, 
τούτων δὲ αὐτῶν ol φιλοσοφίᾳ ἱκανῶς καθηράμενοι ἄνευ τε σωμάτων 
ζῶσι τὸ παράκαν εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον. 

Summing the matter up, we may say that Chalcidius’ theories 
of demons and of the fate of the soul after death may be explained 
from the use of the Epinomis, the Phaedrus, the Phaedo, and ideas 
which demonstrably were present in the Academy before the neo- 
Platonists; that his theories are at variance with those of Porphyry 
in several important details. We may also call attention to the fact 
that, according to Proclus ii. 153. 28ff., the δαίμονες of Timaeus 
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40 D are not demons, as Chalcidius regards them, but γενεσιουργοὶ 
θεοί. 

Chapters 148-90 contain a discussion of providence, fate, chance, 
and free will, which is partly Platonic, partly Peripatetic. The same 
elements are found in the pseudo-Plutarchean De fato in much the 
same form as here.! 

The passages which concern us chiefly are chapters 176-77 and 
188. Here Chalcidius gives a hierarchy of powers. The highest 
god is the good; he is beyond essence, he transcends thought; after 
him all things yearn. Next comes providentia, which the Greeks call 
yous, an intelligible essence, participating in goodness because of its 
unceasing conversio (ἐπιστροφή) toward the highest god. It is ordered 
(ornatur) by the latter, just as everything else is reduced to order 
through its instrumentality. It is det voluntas. Men call it prov- 
identia, because intellegere is the proper activity of the divine mind. 
Providentia is followed by the secunda mens, that is, the world-soul, 
the guardian of eternal law, ergo summus deus tubet, secundus ordinat, 
tertius intimat. . 

Apropos of chapter 188 Steinheimer remarks (p. 31): “Es sind 
also die drei géttlichen Hypostasen der Schule Plotins mit solcher 
Klarheit vorgefiihrt, dass man sich wundern muss, wie dies nicht 
erkannt werden konnte.” | 

Let us first examine the parallels between Chalcidius and the 
pseudo-Plutarchean De fato. We read in this latter treatise, 573 B: 
ἡ δ᾽ ἀνωτάτω πρόνοια πρεσβύτατον ἀπκάντων, πλὴν οὗπέρ ἐστιν. εἴτε 
βούλησις εἴτε νόησις εἴτε καὶ ἑκάτερον" ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς πρότερον εἴρηται, τοῦ 
πάντων πατρός τε δημιουργοῦ; ‘cf. also 572 F. In 574 B the author 
says that the highest providence produces fate. But in 568 E fate 
(κατ᾽ οὐσίαν») is identified with the tripartite world-soul just as in 
Chalcidius, chapter 144. The similarity between the two dis- 
cussions is obvious. The De fato, however, omits the statements 
concerning the transcendence of the first god and the conversio of 
providentia. 

? For parallels in Nemesius De natura hominis, Proclus De fato, and elsewhere, cf. 
Gercke, ‘'Eine platonische Quelle des Neuplatonismus,’’ Rheinteches Museum, XLI, 
266 ff. The Peripatetic ideas are elaborated in the De fato of Alexander of Aphro- 


disias. A similar account of fate and free will must have been the basis of the short 
treatment in Alcinous, chapter 26. 
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. We have no difficulty in finding parallels in other authors before 
Plotinus. God is regularly identified with the good: cf. Plutarch 
De Iside et Osiride 382 D, Alcinous, chapter 10. Plato himself says 
that the good transcends being, Republic 509B. The pseudo- 
Archytas, in Stobaeus Eclogues 1. 716, says that God is higher than. 
vous. The thought that all things yearn for God, while originally 
from Aristotle Metaphysics 1072 a, 19, is found in Plutarch De facie 
an orbe lunae 944 E, and Alcinous, chapter 10. In this latter chapter 
we have also a hierarchy consisting of the first god, also called the 
first vols, the οὐράνιος νοῦς, and the world-soul. Perhaps the closest 
parallel to Chalcidius is in the Poemandres, where we find a hierarchy 
of θεός, νοῦς, ψυχή. God, as the ground of all being and the source 
of νοῦς, transcends both being and νοῦς. His activity is will. The 
vous depends upon God, as the ψυχή upon pois. 

Besides being able to cite these parallels from authors before 
Plotinus, we can show that Chalcidius’ idea could not have come 
from Plotinus or his school. Whereas Chalcidius calls providentia 
the will of God and says that God commands (summus deus tubet), 
Plotinus expressly says, vi. 9.6: τῷ él οὐδὲν ἀγαθόν ἐστι οὐδὲ βούλησις 
τοίνυν οὐδενός, and v. 8.12: διὸ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, of φθείρουσι τοῦ νοητοῦ 
μένοντος καὶ γεννῶσιν οὕτως, ὥς ποτε βουλευσαμένου τοῦ ποιοῦντος 
κοιεῖν.: Further, Chalcidius and the author of the De fato regu- 
larly call the second hypostasis providentta and πρόνοια, whereas 
the technical name among the neo-Platonists is the νοῦς. 

In other passages also Steinheimer discovers signs of the distinc- 
tion between the highest god and the δημιουργός; as in chapter 304: 
““mens ergo dei modulavit, ordinavit, excoluit omnem continentiam 
corporis, inventa ergo est demum opificis divina origo.’’ But this 
occurs in a proof of the divine origin of the world from the order 
manifested in it, and a distinction between deus and mens dei is not 
to the point here. In chapter 139, in his interpretation of Timaeus 
41 A, Chalcidius says: “opera siquidem vos mea. quia pater est et 
opifex non substantiae sed generationis. illi enim optimates, id est 
stellae, non sunt intellegibiles sed sensiles. at vero fabricator 
eorum intellegibilis adprime.” From this Steinheimer concludes 
that the δημιουργός is to be distinguished from the highest god, the 

1 Cf. Zeller, III, Part 2, pp. 539-40. | 
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creator of the substance, and he compares Numenius in Eusebius 
Praep. evang. xi. 22. 3: εἰ ὁ μὲν δημιουργὸς θεός ἐστὶ γενέσεως ἀρχή, 
τὸ ἀγαθὸν οὐσίας ἐστὶν ἀρχή. But the meaning of Chalcidius is this: 
the δημιουργός is not the cause of the matter which constitutes the 
bodies of the star-gods, but is the cause of its assuming its present 
forms. Only if we find Chalcidius elsewhere deriving matter from 
a higher principle are we warranted in distinguishing here between 
the δημιουργός and a higher god. We shall see hereafter that he 
regards matter as a principle co-ordinate with God. The passage 
of Numenius is no parallel to Chalcidius, even with Steinheimer’s 
interpretation of the latter. For Numenius, according to Chal- 
cidius, chapter 295, does not derive matter from God; οὐσία must 
therefore refer to the intelligible; in any case he is repeating Plato’s 
assertion concerning the good, Republic 509 B: ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ εἶναί re 
καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου αὐτοῖς προσεῖναι. 

In chapters 197-98, where Chalcidius denies that Plato teaches 
the transmigration of a human soul into the body of an animal, 
Steinheimer rightly notes a parallel with Porphyry. While we have 
no record, so far as I can discover, of any earlier Platonist who took 
this position, we have no means of proving that Porphyry. was the 
first. Thus we are unable to determine whether Chalcidius derived 
it from him or not. 

Hans Krause in his Studia N. spuds argues from parallels 
between Chalcidius, chapters 214-33, and Nemesius De natura 
hominis, 2 and 3, which he assigns to Porphyry, that the former 
passage also goes back to the same source. In these chapters Chal- 
cidius gives a statement and a refutation of the opinions of other 
philosophers concerning the soul, and then sets forth the opinion of 
Plato. While we can have no doubt of the genuineness of Krause’s 
parallels, he himself shows the occurrence of these same arguments 
in writers before Porphyry.! We must observe that Chalcidius’ 
doxographical account is by no means the same as Nemesius’. 
Here, as twice elsewhere, in chapters 236 and 375, we have a division 
of materialists according as they taught the existence of discrete 
matter and the void, or the plenum. In view of these facts, unless ΄ 


1 There is a possible exception to this statement in chapter 226, which is directed 
against Aristotle, where the point is made that the soul, as capable of opposites, must 
be a substance. 
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we find evidence of neo-Platonic psychology in the exposition of 
Plato’s theory of the soul, it is better to assume that Porphyry, if 
indeed he is Nemesius’ source, and Chalcidiug drew from similar 
sources. 

The following are the main points in his account of Plato’s 
theory. The soul has widely differing functions (vires), the λογιστικόν, 
the θυμοειδές, and the ἐπιθυμία. It extends throughout the body and 
manifests its power through the various parts as its instruments. 
There are two principales vires, una deliberativa, altera quae ad 
adpetendum quid impellit. The rational soul is located in the head. 
The senses are placed near it that it may pass judgment upon their 
reports. The senses are related to the deliberatio (διάνοια appar- 
ently) as the latter to the intellectus (vols). The location of the 
rational soul in the brain is proved from the fact that madness and 
like disorders are occasioned by affections of this organ. In such 
cases the soul itself is not injured, but its instrument is unable to 
fulfil its function. The second principale is located in the heart. 
Just as in the universe the gods command, demons carry out these 
commands, and earthly beings are subject to rule, so in the nature of 
man “est quiddam regale, est aliud quoque in medio positum, 
tertium quod regitur et administratur. imperat igitur anima, 
exequitur vigor eius in pectore constitutus, reguntur et dispensantur 
cetera pube tenus et infra.” This same division Plato employs in 
the Republic. - | 

It is needless to point out the elements which are derived from 
Plato. The idea of the extension of the soul throughout the body 
goes back to Xenocrates: cf. Lactantius De opificio de: 16. The 
idea that the soul is not impaired in diseases of the brain seems to be 
a Platonic development of Aristotle De anima 408 b, 18. I know 
of no exact parallel to the theory of two ἡγεμονικά or principales 
vires. Though it is inconsistent with the Platonic division of the 
soul, Chalcidius evidently tries to secure harmony by equating the 
second ἡγεμονικόν with the θυμοειδές. Steinheimer is wrong, 1 
believe, in interpreting the clause ‘“‘reguntur et dispensantur pube 
tenus et infra’’ as referring to the body, not the ἐπιθυμία. 

This section cannot, I think, come from the neo-Platonists. 
The idea of two ἡγεμονικά is altogether opposed to their conceptions. 
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There is a total lack of subtleties such as the distinction between the 
functions of the soul proper and those of the συναμφότερον, which is 
the resultant, not of a union of body and soul, but of body and an 
emanation, an effluence, given off by the soul; cf. Plotinus 1. 1. 7; 
vi. 4. 15. 

Neither can Chalcidius’ strange interpretation of Timaeus 46 E 
be neo-Platonic (chapter 261): “‘illas vero, inquit, quae ab aliis 
motae movent alias, secundas existimandum. perspicue patibilem 
partem rationabilis animae vitiosamque significat. in qua est im- 
petus. quippe inpetus principaliter quidem ab ea parte animae 
movetur, quae motu intimo genumoque ex semet ipsa movetur, ex 
accidenti vero etiam desideriis moventibus. ipse autem inpetus 
movet corpus.” The phrase “‘patibilem partem rationabilis animae’’ 
is utterly inconsistent with Plotinus’ statements that the soul is 
ἀπαθής, and that the effluence which combines with the body is no 
part of the soul (iii. 6. 1; vi. 4. 15). 

In chapters 275-320 Chalcidius gives a discussion of matter. 
After setting forth the ideas of the Hebrews, the atomists, the 
Eleatics, Empedocles, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Pythagoras (accord- 
ing to Numenius), he gives, in chapters 300-320, the theory of Plato. 
Steinheimer (pp. 40-45) indicates many close parallels between this 
latter section and Plotinus, and concludes, notwithstanding several, 
slight discrepancies which he points out, that Chalcidius’ source is a 
neo-Platonist. The argument would be very plausible if we found 
the same agreement between Chalcidius and Plotinus concerning the 
question of the origin of matter that we find concerning its nature. 
But in chapters 300-301 Chalcidius divides Platonists into two main 
classes: those who declare that matter is the creation of God, and 
those who regard it as uncreated. This latter class is again divided 
into those who hold that matter was animated by an evil soul before 
the creation of the world-soul by God, and those who hold that the 
disordered motion of which Plato speaks was not in unqualified 
matter, which is immobile, but in bodies. 

Whether Chalcidius is referring in his first class to the neo- 
Platonists or to earlier philosophers such as Eudorus, is uncertain. 
Those who taught the doctrine of the original, evil world-soul 
are Plutarch, Atticus, and their school. The second division of the 
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second class seems to include the Platonists who, while regarding 
matter as uncreated and a separate ἀρχή, maintained that the world 
was not created in time. There can be no doubt that Chalcidius 
himself follows this latter class. Throughout the work he argues 
for the eternity of the world. His opposition to those who declare 
matter to be created is seen from the phrase which he uses concerning 
them, ‘‘verba quaedam potius quam rem secuti.”” Furthermore, in 
chapters 303-5 he demonstrates that there are three principlee—God, 
matter, and the ideas. 

If Chalcidius had used a neo-Platonic commentary on the 
Timaeus, there is no doubt that he would have found in it the doc- 
trine that matter is not an independent principle, but is derived. 
For we see from the arguments of Porphyry and Proclus! that the 
neo-Platonists laid a great deal of emphasis upon this point. Being a 
Christian and knowing that according to commentators the Hebrew 
Scriptures taught that matter was created,? Chalcidius could have 
had no reason for substituting the theory of the independence of 
matter for that of its derivation. 

The resemblances between Chalcidius and Plotinus are to be 
explained most easily by the assumption that they drew from the 
common fund of ideas of the Platonic school. For the doctrine of 
the nature of matter which they set forth is plainly a development 
of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle.® 

In conclusion, our investigation has shown us that there is much 
in Chalcidius utterly at variance with the theories of the neo- 
Platonists; that the ideas which he has in common with them are 
found in earlier writers, with the apparent exception of the three- 
quality theory of the elements, and the denial of the transmigration 
of souls into the bodies of the lower animals; that consequently we 
cannot assume a neo-Platonic commentary or treatise as the source. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


1 Proclus i. 384, 391, 457. 
2 Cf. chap. 276. 
8 Cf. Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie, ἡ. 403. 
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THE ARCHON LYSITHEIDES 


In the Ἐφ᾽. "Apx. (1918), 1 ff., Dragoumes has published a decree of the 
thiasotai of Bendis from Salamis dated in the archonship of Hieron. Among 
the officers of this religious cult are the epimeletat Menon, Nikias, and Ni- 
karchos, the treasurer Charinos, and the secretary Stratokles. The decree is 
completely preserved and the editor has been able to restore with accuracy 
8, similar document from the archonship of Lysitheides which was more or 
less fragmentary (JG, II, 620; cf. Wilhelm, JOAT [1902], 180). In the latter 
document we find Nikias serving as treasurer, Stratokles as secretary, and 
Pausias and Menon as epimeletat. It is evident that Nikias, Stratokles, and 
Menon are identical in the two lists and that the two decrees must be dated 
reasonably close together. Dragoumes has followed Schoeffer (Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE, 8.0. ‘‘archontes”’) in dating Hieron in 276/5 and Lysitheides 
ca. 249/8. But an interval of twenty-seven years between these archonships 
is altogether too great, for three men could hardly have held these offices 
for nearly a generation in the same organization. Wilhelm (loc. cit.) has 
placed Lysitheides in the latter part of the third century, on the basis of the 
lettering. The discovery of the new evidence shows that little confidence 
can be given to that kind of proof, especially when Wilhelm (and no man 
has ever been better qualified than he to judge) errs by half a century. 
Dragoumes is probably right, however, when he argues that Lysitheides is 
later than Hieron, although it might equally well be held that the double 
dating in his new decree is a sign of later date when the organization was more 
powerful and the dignity of office greater. In the list of archons published in 
CP (1914), 277, Hieron is dated in 272/1. The first vacant year thereafter 
is found in 268/7, but we learn from 16, 113, 702, 703 that the archon’s name 
in that year had seven letters (or at the most eight, if it began with a vowel). 
The next available year is 265/4 to which JG, 113, 689 belongs (CP [1914], 
263; cf. AJP [1915], 443 f.). In this decree the archon’s name consists of 
ten letters and endsin-iSys. Kirchner has restored [ἐπὶ ᾿Αῤῥενη]ίδοίν ἄρχοντος 
κτλ.] but this must be rejected, for Arrheneides belongs to 262/1 after the close 
of the Chremonidean war, when the Board of Administration (of ἐπὶ τῇ 
Scouxyou) had been replaced by the Minister of Administration (ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ 
διοικήσει). I had formerly suggested that the name Philippides (JG, IT, 1333) 
might be restored in this inscription, but from the new evidence given in 
the decree from Hieron’s year it is clear that the proper restoration is [ἐπὶ 
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Δυσιθε]ίδοίν ἄρχοντος xrA.]. This gives an interval of seven years between 
Hieron and Lysitheides, which is the extreme limit allowed by the prosopo- 
graphical evidence. Lysitheides should therefore be dated in 265/4. 


A. C. JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON ILIAD xvi. 823-28 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε σῦν ἀκάμαντα λέων ἐβιήσατο χάρμῃ, 

ὦ τ᾽ Specs κορυφῇσι μέγα φρονέοντε μάχεσθον 

πίδακος ἀμφ᾽ ὀλίγης" ἐθέλουσι δὲ πιέμεν ἄμφω. 

πολλὰ δέ τ᾽ ἀσθμαίνοντα λέων ἐδάμασσε βίηφιν" 

ὡς πολάις πεφνόντα Μενοιτίον ἄλκιμον υἱὸν 

Ἕκτωρ Πριωμίδης σχεδὸν ἔγχεϊ θυμὸν ἀπηύρα; 
Lines 826-27 are rendered by Lang, Leaf, and Myer “‘and the lion hath by 
force overcome the boar that draweth difficult breath; 80 after that he had 
slain many did Hector,” etc. This is the usual interpretation. Leaf, e.g., 
approves Paley, who makes woAeas redvovra answer to ἀκάμαντα in 823, and 
this seems to be in substance the interpretation of Ameis-Hentze and of 
Dintzer. This is one of many illustrations that might be given of the failure 
even yet to appreciate the true nature of the Homeric simile. Though 
Homer expatiates on the irrelevant details, he is seriously concerned for the 
logic of his similes, which he usually emphasizes by the repetition of the 
keyword or of its equivalent synonym. When the logic is strained and 
the comparison far-fetched, the reiterated word helps it out and quiets the 
poet’s conscience. Such is the case in Iliad xiii. 200-201, ὑψοῦ. . . . ὑψοῦ, 
and such is the case here with πολλά and πολέας: ‘as the lion subdues the 
boar despite his much panting resistance, so after his much slaughter Hector 
slays Patroclus.” | 

Two things have misled modern commentators: (1) they have not felt 
the Homeric logic that is satisfied by the parallelism of πολλά and woAas; 
(2) the ambiguity of ἀσθμαίνοντα, which, though properly “panting” or 
‘breathing hard,’’ may at any time take on the suggestion of resisting or 
struggling, making an effort, as it does in Aeschylus’ Eumenides 651, οὐδὲν 
ἀσθμαίνων μένει, where Wecklein’s “‘keineswegs infolge von Zornmut schnau- 
bend” is not to be taken seriously. The double meaning is still plainer in the 
use οὗ dowaipw Iliad xii. 204 and perhaps Odyssey xix. 228. 
Pav. SHOREY 


CICERO DE DIVINATIONE 1. 80 


‘“‘Equidem etiam in te saepe vidi et, ut ad leviora veniamus, in Aesopo, 
familiari tuo, tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum ut eum vis quaedam 
abstraxisse a sensu mentis videretur.”’ 
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Sensu mentis has long puszied editors, some of whom have resorted to 
emendation to free the text from so unparalleled an expression. Thus 
Davies, inasmuch as Quintus Cicero has been speaking of both Marcus Cicero 
and Aesopus, changed eum to tum and mentis to mentes, and Moser, though 
retaining in his text the reading of the manuscripts, was almost ready to 
emend sensu to statu, alleging as a parallel Parad. 15: ‘‘mentem ex sua sede 
et statu demovet,” a suggestion properly rejected by Giese in his edition. 
Thoresen considers the manuscript reading strange and surely corrupt, but 
offers no improvement. 

It may further be observed that there is another though far less serious 
objection to the passage as it stands, in that ms quaedam, though found sixteen 
times in Cicero’s philosophical works, nowhere else appears unmodified, 
either by an adjective, a genitive, or a limiting clause. 

These two difficulties may, I believe, be very simply and simultaneously 
removed by transposing the single word mentis, so as to read “αὖ eum vis 
quaedam mentis abstraxisse a sensu videretur.” In another passage (pro 
Archia 18), dealing, like this, with the subject of inspiration, is found a 
highly pertinent parallel: ‘“‘poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis viribus 
excitari et quasi divino spiritu inflari.’”’ Furthermore, the phrase ms mentis 
(or mentis vis) appears in several other places in Cicero’s philosophical works 
(cf. Merguet, Lexikon, II, 542). The position of mentis in the manuscripts 
may be readily explained by supposing that in the archetype it was omitted 
and later supplied, being written either in the margin or in a confusing inter- 
linear position, and that it was accordingly wrongly placed in subsequent 
manuscripts. The contrast between internal inspiration (ss quaedam ments) 
and the external, bodily medium (sensu) is m entire accord with the preced- 
ing context, and is, in fact, what those editors must understand who attempt 
to retam the difficult reading of the manuscripts. 
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NOTE ON THE FOURTH CATILINARIAN ORATION 


In the course of his article on ‘‘Cases of Treason in the Roman Com- 
monwealth”’ in Classical Philology for January, 1918, Professor Εἰ. T. Merrill 
has occasion to discuss a brief note of mine in the Classical Journal of 
January, 1907. My note was addressed primarily to teachers and pupils 
in secondary schools, and was intended to correct what seemed to me a 
mistake in the interpretation of the Fourth Oration into which the annotated 
editions of Cicero’s speeches have fallen. With this practical object in 
mind it did not seem to me necessary to mention any previous discussions 
of the constitutional point which underlay my analysis of the oration, in 
view of the fact that they did not affect my conclusions in any way and since 
m: ent rested in on new evidence. 

y argum part Feoer 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ingram Bywater. By W. W. Jackson. Clarendon Press, 1917. 
78. θα. 


It is fortunate that, on the death of Professor Cook Wilson, the author- 
ized biographer of Bywater, Dr. Jackson, a lifelong friend and for many years 
a colleague of Bywater, undertook the biography as a labor of love. For of 
all British scholars few have rendered such services to learning as Bywater, 
or 80 fully realized that true scholarship transcends nationality. 

Born in 1840, he received his early education at University College 
School and King’s College, London. In 1858 he obtained an open scholar- 
ship at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he became intimately acquainted 
with Walter Pater. Graduating in 1863, he obtained a fellowship at Exeter 
College in the following year. For a brief period in 1879 he held the office 
of sub-librarian of the Bodleian, but relinquished the position when he 
found that it was likely to interfere with his work. In 1883 he became reader 
in Greek, and four years later refused the headship of Exeter College. The 
death of Jowett in 1893 left vacant the position of regius professor of Greek, 
and Bywater was immediately nominated as his successor, holding the office 
till his retirement in 1908. His wife, an accomplished scholar in both ancient 
and modern Greek, had passed away earlier in the same year. The last 
six years of his life Bywater spent in London, where he passed away in 
December, 1914. | 

In 1864 Bywater was introduced to Mark Pattison, whose influence upon 
him was so great and lasting that Dr. Jackson rightly dwells at length upon 
Pattison’s personality and the Oxford of his time. It was Pattison who 
taught Bywater that the ideal to strive for was that of a university which 
aimed at furthering learning and research as well as imparting education. 
It was Pattison again who encouraged Bywater to cultivate the friendship of 
foreign scholars and stimulated in him the collector’s love of rare and valuable 
books. Dr. Jackson tells a delightful story of how one morning Bywater 
received a Parisian bookseller’s catalogue, advertising a copy of the editio 
princeps of Homer; how he mentioned it to Mrs. Bywater at the breakfast 
table, and how the same evening found him in Paris; how twenty-four hours 
later he was in Oxford again with the precious volume in his traveling-bag. 
But he was not only a famous collector, with a library of great value; he was 
well known as a generous giver. In 1904, when the University of Turin 
had suffered a loss of books by fire, he presented that university with fifty 
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volumes valued at 2,795 lire; and many similar acts of generosity are 
recorded of him. 

Bywater was on terms of intimacy with a large number of foreign 
scholars, and an acquaintance with Jacob Bernays, to whom Mark Pattison 
introduced him, ripened into a very warm friendship. The publication 
of his Heraclitus in 1877 brought him instant recognition m Germany, and in 
1882 he was invited by the Berlin Academy of Sciences to edit the works 
of Priscianus Lydus for the Supplementum Aristotelicum. A letter from Diels 
to Cook Wilson says of the Heraclitus: ‘‘Bywater’s book has come to be 
accounted not only as the only reliable collection of the remains of that 
philosopher, but also as the model of an edition of Fragments.’’ In the course 
of the same letter he observes: “If the lustre of Bywater’s merits is not so 
conspicuous in wider circles, that is because it is his way only to submit to the 
world that which he has tested by long and thoroughgoing investigation. 
Thus above all things it is the certainty of his method which inspires con- 
fidence.”’ 

The two works above mentioned and the editions of Aristotle’s Ethics and 
Poetics (the latter with a commentary and translation), together with 
certain articles in the Journal of Philology, which he helped to fqund and edit, 
and elsewhere, constitute practically his entire literary production. But 
of Bywater, as of many other great scholars, it may be truly said that his 
work has borne and still will bear fruit in the learning and research of those 
who came into contact with him. His life at Oxford was full and varied. 
For over twenty years he guided the studies of the Oxford Aristotelian. 
Society; for a long period he was one of the joint editors of the Journal of 
Philology; for thirty-five years he was a delegate of the University Press, 
and ‘“‘he took an interest in every piece of sound learning that was offered 
for publication.” , 

Dr. Jackson’s biography is more than a mere life of Bywater; it is a 
picture of Oxford life and thought during fifty years by one who possesses 
eminent qualifications for portraying it. The volume closes with an apprecia- 
tion from Professor Gildersleeve, published in the American Journal of 
Philology, which is too graceful a tribute to omit: 


A fine morning, fine in every sense of the word, was the morning I spent with 
Ingram Bywater in his rooms at Exeter, part of the time pacing up and down the 
‘*hortus conclusus’’ of the college, and talking of Dion Chrysostomus, who was 
engaging my attention at the time. I recall his illuminating comment on an 
author whom he knew far better than I did, and how sharp was his dissidence 
from those English Grecians who never go further down than Aristotle and heap 
scorn on the Graeculi. It was no surprise to me to find in the catalogue of his 
books a number of editions of Dion. No wonder that I remember gratefully his 
various courtesies to me on my occasional visits to England. I read and re-read 
with deepest interest the tributes paid to him in the last number of the Journal of 
Philology, of which he was the editor. They reveal in a measure the wide interests 
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of the scholar. They give some idea of his vast and accurate learning. They 
afford some glimpses of the man Bywater which will waken precious memories in 
the minds of those who were privileged to know him. Bywater was so much more 
than the prince of Aristotelians that he was.’’ 


W. Ὁ. WoopHeap 
UNIvEersiry oF TORONTO 


Floscul: Rossallienses. Cambridge: University Press, 7/6. 

This is a volume of Greek and Latin prose and verse translations by the 
scholars of Rossall, one of the public schools in the north of England. In 
many of these public schools a book is kept into which the boys of the senior 
form are privileged to copy versions of exceptional merit, the selection being 
made by the masters who examine the pupils’ compositions. It is of such 
versions that this volume is largely composed, but several translations written 
in later years at Oxford or Cambridge by alumni of the school are also 
included. The volume is therefore made up of work done under various 
conditions—versions written at school during school hours by students who 
could consult a dictionary or the indispensable Gradus ad Parnassum; 
versions written during school examinations without the aid of books; 
versions contributed by alumni at the universities. The selections range in 
date from 1857 to 1914; and the names of four contributors are marked with 
the black cross which is becoming too familiar a sight on all university and 
public-school lists that arrive from England. 

The best work in the book is by H. Stuart Jones, F. Fletcher (the present 
headmaster of Charterhouse), and W. W. Walker, fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, the three largest contributors. The volume as a whole, though 
it naturally falls below the level of such mature work as Cambridge Composi- 
tions, is very good. Most of the versions will stand the test of a reading 
without reference to the English; and there is remarkably little ‘‘padding”’ 
or use of familiar “‘tags.’’ The following points, however, call for criticism: 
page 5(A.H.D.): gubernator oculis captis should surely read gubernator oculis 
captus. Page 17 (R.G.L.B.): lines 10-11 are unintelligible even with the 
English. Page 21: line 2 the ablative can only be understood as an ablative 
of quality by reference to the English; any reader would take it for instru- 
mental. Page 23 (W.W.W.): perplura does not seem to exist. Page 30: 
the English poem is curiously ascribed to Winifreda, to whom it is addressed. 
Page 45: the first Greek version is disfigured by the ugly meter of lines 2 
and 5; no less than 5 of the 11 iambic trimeter lines are divisible into three 
equal parts. Page 147: To render “His cheek had the colour of oak” by 
Robustae quercus laeta colore salus seems dubious Latin. Page 159 (H.R.W.): 
‘Easy and of much mildness’’ needs the word εὔκολος rather than εὐχερής" 
Page 205: Inde igitur fit ut mores eorum qui... . tnsignes stint... . 
paene semper posteritas singularem quandam indulgentiam praestet; this 
idiom seems to need singularis quaedam indulgentia. 


W. ἢ. WoopHmap 
UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO 
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Value of the Classics. Princeton University Press, 1917. 


Value of the Classics contains “8 record of the Addresses delivered at 
the Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education held at Princeton 
University, June 2, 1917, together with an introduction and a collection of 
statements and statistics.” The addresses number eighteen, the longest 
being by Henry Cabot Lodge. The three hundred or so statements are by 
men grouped under Public Life; Business; Universities and Colleges; 
Schools; the Ministry; Law; Medicine; Engineering; Physical and Natural 
Sciences; Editors; Modern Literature; History, Political Science, Econom- 
ics, Philosophy, Sociology; Fine Arts; Oriental Studies. They include a 
number of British and French contributions. The statistics, by W. M. 
Adriance, C. H. Forbes, Harris Hancock, and various official bodies, are on 
Enrolment of Classical Students in Secondary Schools, Record of Classical 
Students in College Entrance Examinations, Record of Classical Students 
in School and College. The introduction, written by Andrew F. West, who, 
with the co-operation of F. F. Abbott, Edward Capps, D. R. Stuart, D. B. 
Durham, and T. A. Miller, edited the book, is entitled ‘‘The Present 
Outlook.” 

The character of Value of the Classics and the use to which it will be 
put are at once apparent. Nothimg on the place of the classics in education 
has ever before been published so weighted with authority as this thesaurus 
of addresses and testimonies from men representing the whole breadth and 
depth of intellectual and professional life. Professors of the classics alone 
are designedly allowed no voice in it; their arguments appear with infinitely 
greater effect coming from the lips of impartially minded practical men of 
long experience in leadership. Any teacher or friend of the classics who 
wishes to make a wholesome impression upon hostile or unsympathetic 
colleague, principal, president, trustee, school board, investigator, editor, 
taxpayer, or doubting student, or who is himself in need of the foundations 
of faith, will find the book a ready means. Refusal to be influenced by it 
would be refusal to listen to the most convincing of all witnesses, life itself. 

Somehow this achievement of Mr. West and his associates makes one 
think of Justinian and the Pandects. Teachers of the classics have been, 
not for a thousand years, but for a long time, contributing to the printed and 
oral aggregate of pedagogical law a great many pronouncements on the 
value of Greek and Latin. Never was anything so enthusiastically, so 
thoroughly, and so repeatedly proved—to its own believers, who have been 
the only persons privileged to see and hear the pronouncements. Now that 
we have all these proofs digested, so to speak, in convenient form, many will 
entertain the pious hope that henceforth we may be spared confronting the 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, annual, biennial, and occasional demonstrations 
of ‘‘The Value of Classical Study,” which are all right in moderation, but 
which have begun to give an atmosphere of discouragement to our programs 
and periodicals; and that from now on the approved form of demonstration 
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will be a reference to Codex West, page so-and-so. Of course it is beyond the 
wildest dream to look for a like consummation in the field of the Latin gram- 
mar, the beginners’ book, and the literature of ‘‘How to Make Latin Interest- 
ing’; but if we could arrive at a canon in each of these matters also it might 
almost be said that our pedagogical decks were cleared for action. 


UNIvrErRsITY oF WISCONSIN Grant SHOWERMA 


Etudes Syriennes. Par Franz Cumont, Membre de |’Institut. 
Paris: Picard, 1917. Pp. xi+379. 

This most recent of M. Cumont’s works is the result of its author’s 
travels in Northern Syria in the spring of 1907, and of subsequent research. 
It contains chapters on ‘‘Le Marche de |’Empereur Julien,” ‘L’Aigle 
Funéraire et |’Apothéose,” “Les Carriéres Romaines d’Enesh,’’ “1.5 Temple 
de Zeus Dolichénus,” ‘“‘Trois Mausolées de Commagéne,” ‘“‘Cyrrhus,’’ and 
‘“‘Divinités Syriennes,” with appendixes giving in admirably ordered detail 
the author’s itinerary, and notes on the inscriptions and Greek manuscripts 
in Syria employed in his investigation. A hundred illustrations, the greater 
part from his own photographs, and ten original maps make the text 
extraordinarily attractive and clear. Illustrations, beautiful typography, 
and artistic make-up in general have made the volume as great a triumph of 
the bookmaker as it is of the scholar. 

M. Cumont’s work would be of surpassing interest to classicists and 
archaeologists merely as presenting the observations of a scholarly and careful 
traveler, but it possesses a special value as relating to the art and religion 
of a region which exercised a considerable influence upon Roman civilization 
in the West. As was to be expected from one whose works on Mithraism 
and other eastern cults have made him our greatest authority on the oriental 
religions in their connection with Rome, the Etudes Syriennes are character- 
ized by broad outlook and comprehensive conclusions. For example, in 
the chapter on ‘“‘Trois Mausolées”’ the Syrian examples are seen to be a link 
in the long chain beginning with the ordinary earth tumulus, continuing 
in the pyramid of Egypt, and reaching to Cecilia Metella at Rome and the 
pretentious tombs of Gaul and Germany, and probably still farther to the 
ciborium of the church, and even to Mahometan architecture. 

M. Cumont has been in exile since the outbreak of the war, pursuing 
his investigations at Paris and Rome. He is at present residing at 19 Corso 
d'Italia, Rome. Grant SHOWERMAN 


Die Attische Tragédie als Bild- und Bihnenkunst. Von Evcmun 
PETERSEN. Mit zwei Tafeln und einem Textbild. Bonn: 
Friedrich Cohen, 1915. Pp. 660. 

Greek tragedy is a priceless heritage, a ‘‘Prifstein und Mass” for the 
testing of all subsequent dramatic art. This is strictly true, however, only 
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if the character of the ancient drama be accorded by self-effacing devotion 
its full and genuine potency, and be not vitiated by pedantry and idle theoris- 
ing, nor distorted in the interests of personal ambition or in conformity with 
modern tastes. Much mischief has been wrought by the acceptance of the 
old and widespread notion that ancient tragedy “nicht echte, d. ἢ. objektive 
Kunst sei, sondern durch und durch subjektiv.” Euripides particularly 
has suffered in this regard. But the doctrine of the scaenicus philosophus, 
though ancient (even Aristophanes himself could not plead innocent), is 
utterly false, as a thoroughgoing study of the development of tragedy as 
represented by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides makes clear. 

In this study four aspects of the art of these dramatists are separately 
investigated: ‘‘das Erste (chap. II, 8. 64-348] sind die Personen: Gdtter, 
Helden, Menschen; das Zweite (chap. III, 8. 349-508] die Handlung; 
das Dritte (chap. IV, 8. 509-38] die weitere Umgebung, der nicht selbst 
dargestelle, vielmehr nur durch Worte vorgestellte Hintergrund, von dem 
Personen und Handlung sich abheben; das Vierte [chap. V, 8. 539-605] die 
fir das Auge des Zuschauers berechnete Darstellung.” In each of these 
elements we find each of the three poets preserving his own characteristics 
indeed, but “‘in allen vom Altesten bis zum jiingsten eine stetige Entwicke- 
lung, ein wirkliches Stick Kunstgeschichte, durchaus analog nicht nur, 
sondern innerlichst und notwendig verbunden und einig mit der Geschichte 
der eigentlichen bildenden Kunst.” | 

For the history of classical drama is ‘‘halb Literatur- halb Kunstge- 
schichte’’; there exists between the two a most intimate relationship. In 
stateliness and repose the Aeschylean drama bears a close resemblance to the 
pediment groups of the temple of Zeus at Olympia and to the paintings of 
Polygnotus. And yet, like Polygnotus, “hat gerade Aeschylus diese Ruhe 
seiner Personen durch eine Menge Ausserlicher Zwischenmotive zu beleben 
versucht: die Anschmiedung des Prometheus, Atossas erstes Auftreten, die 
Riastung des Eteokles, ....das Teppichbreiten und Schuheldsen im 
Agememnon—bei Polygnot lisst Helena sich die Schuhe binden”! Sophocles’ 
art is akin to that of Phidias, while Euripides (does not tradition state that 
he had once been a painter?) should be compared with Demetrius, Zeuxis, 
and Parrhasius, “‘die monumentale Kunst scheint zu versagen.’”’ ‘Die 
innere Lebendigkeit, Beweglichkeit, die Sophokles den allsu stabilen Gestal- 
ten des Aeschylus gegeben hatte, suchte Euripides noch weiter su steigern: 
ihm ward die Beweglichkeit, Reizbarkeit Selbstzweck.”’ 

The belief that Euripides was ‘“‘Bihnenphilosoph”’ is the product of 
misguided subjective interpretation. This ancient heresy Valckenaer was 
the first of modern scholars to revive. In recent years, not to mention ᾿ 
Decharme and Nestle, three in particular have flagrantly misrepresented 
the poet. These are Steiger, whose insistence upon a kinship between 
Euripides and Ibsen results in a gross caricature, Verrall (apparently the 
only English writer deserving of more than a passing notice), and von 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Verrall’s subtleties are the more remarkable as 
emanating from an Englishman (the English are proverbially matter of 
fact), and can only be explained as due to German influence. In fact they 
were begotten in Germany and Wilamowitz was their father, as Verrall him- 
self virtually acknowledges. But all such subtle, subjective interpretations 
‘of the poet are wrong. A detailed, unprejudiced study of his art, especially 
in its relation to the art of Aeschylus and that of Sophocles, shows Euripides 
to be “der Mann der Bihnenwirkung,”’ “ Meister der Buhnenbildkunst,” and 
thus “‘das Gespenst des Bihnenphilosophen”’ vanishes into thin air. 

An exhaustive criticism of this book cannot be compressed within the 
limits of a brief review. The author is plainly a reactionary, and many of 
his conclusions are open to grave question. Of particular interest perhape 
is his doctrinaire reconstruction of the skene. Even as early as the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus this was provided with a stage. Do not Xenophon, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Vitruvius, and Pollux say or imply as much? This stage was about 
six feet in height and was the regular “Standort”’ of the actors; the orchestra 
belonged to the chorus. Actors and chorus frequently appeared on different 
_ levels. So in the Suppliants of Aeschylus ‘‘Danaos ist zwar .. . mit dem 
Chor . . . . gekommen, aber sein Auftreten erfolgt erst nach dem gansen 
Einzugslied des Chores, und nicht auf demselben Wege.”’ So in Euripides, 
“‘Adrast nicht mit den Mattern, Dionysos nicht mit den Bakchen, Hekabe, 
auch in den Troerinnen nicht mit diesen auftritt; ebenso in Elektra, Taur. 
Iph., Helena, und Kyklops Chor und Hauptperson, obwohl eng susammen- 
gehorig, nicht nur getrennt, sondern auch s.T. auf verschiedenen Wegen 
auftreten, was noch deutlicher werden wird.” Play after play is then exam- 
ined in order to show the use of these upper and lower parodi, those at the 
left (‘‘Heimseite”’) being indicated respectively by 4 and H, those at the 
right (“‘Fremdseite”’) by f and F. Thus in the Alcestis Heracles leaves the 
stage (1. 860) by the upper parodos, f; Admetus accompanied by the chorus 
enters immediately after by the corresponding lower parados, F—a neat 
solution of an old-time crux. How else, pray, could the two be prevented 
from coming face to face? In the Electra of Sophocles, Orestes, Pylades, 
and their aged attendant enter by F and mount the stage, which represents 
the “Schlossterrasse.” At the close of the scene the two young men depart 
by f, the paedagogus by F. On their return, however, the former as well as 
the latter enter by F and so escape meeting Chrysothemis, who uses the upper 
parados, 7. The chorus enters by H; Aegisthus, by h, “‘der zum προάστιον 
so zu gehéren scheint, wie H zur Stadt selbst.”” More than twenty pages are 
filled with analyses of this sort, which, if accepted, send the labors of Dérp- 
feld, Reisch, Robert, Capps, Rees, and a host of others reeling to the ropes. 

Two ‘“Anhange” complete the book. The first [S8. 606-34] contains 
elaborate discussions of the two lost plays of Sophocles: the Andromeda and 
the Thyestes II; the second [S. 635-57] is devoted to minutiae of textual 
criticism. | 
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In spite of the undoubted “Griindlichkeit” of its learning the book is 
one that would have brought a sigh to the lips of Callimachus. Over- 
burdened with tiresome repetitions and prolix analyses it makes dull reading 
~ and is a veritable parvum in multo. πολυμαθίη νόον ov διδάσκει. The second 
chapter in particular (S. 64-348) suggests a warehouse in which goods with- 
out proper labels are piled to the ceiling, or, better, reminds one (there is no 
index, only a brief ‘‘Inhaltstibersicht”’) of the proverbial haystack. 


JaMES TURNEY ALLEN 
UNIvEersITy oF CALIFORNIA 


Le Satire di Orazio. By Vincenzo Ussani. Napoli. F. Perrella, 
1916. 


The name of Vincenzo Ussani is already familiar to American classical 
students on the title-page of annotated editions of the Odes of Horace and 
the Annals of Tacitus. In the volume before us the same editor presents 
8 similar treatment of the Satires of Horace. 

The Preface, dealing with ‘‘Orasio e la satira,’”’ is clear and succinct and 
does not aim at being exhaustive. Recent American discussions, for 
instance, are quite untouched. Turning to the satires themselves, we find 
each one preceded by an intelligent and sympathetic summary; and the 
fact that our editor does not mince matters is shown by his prominent caption 
for the second satire: ‘Meglio la Venere vaga che l’adulterio.”” The notes, 
at the bottom of the page, are laudably sane, brief, and direct. The index is 
limited to proper names. 

Inasmuch as any student of Horace who would be using an Italian edi- 
tion would be quite as competent as the reviewer to make detailed criticisms, 
I have thought it best simply to indicate the nature of the volume. On 
the whole, I think it is well adapted to its modest purpose; and it is a pleasure 
to add that the Italian is throughout delightfully clear. 

¥. B. R. HELLEMs 


Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid i-vt. With an English translation 
by H. Rusuton Farrctoues. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: William Heinemann, 1916. Pp. xiv+671. $1.50. 


Volume I of the Loeb Library Virgil contains the Eclogues, the Georgics, 
and the first six books of the Aeneid, and is the work of Professor H. Rushton 
Fairclough, of Stanford University. 

A brief introduction of the type now familiar in this series deals clearly 
and informingly with the ‘Life of Virgil,’’ ‘“‘Manuscripts,” and ‘Editions 
and Commentaries.’”’ The translation itself will be thoroughly acceptable 
to believers in a “literary” version of Virgil. It is often formal and reminis- 
cent of English poetry, but it is never pedantic; and when simplicity and 
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directness are demanded by the original the rendering rings pleasingly true. 
However, a couple of excerpts will probably be more useful than any further 
general comment, so I quote the renderings of two very well-known passages. 


O happy husbandmen! too happy, should they come to know their blessings! 
for whom, far from the clash of arms, most righteous Earth, unbidden, pours 
forth from her soil an easy sustenance. What though no stately mansion with 
proud portals disgorges at dawn from all its halls a tide of visitors, though they 
never gaze at doors inlaid with lovely tortoise-shell or at raiment tricked with 
gold or at bronses of Ephyra, though their white wool be not stained with Assyrian 
dye, or their clear oil’s service spoiled by cassia? Yet theirs is repose without 
care, and a life that knows no fraud, but is rich in treasures manifold. Yea, the 
ease of broad domains, caverns, and living lakes, and cool vales, the lowing of 
the kine, and soft slumbers beneath the trees—all are theirs. They have wood- 
land glades and the haunts of game; a youth hardened to toil and inured to scanty 
fare; worship of gods and reverence for age; among them, as she quitted the 
earth, Justice planted her latest steps [Georgics ii. 458-74]. 

On they went dimly, beneath the lonely night amid the gloom, through the 
empty halls of Dis and his phantom realm, even as under the grudging light of an 
inconstant moon lies a path in the forest, when Jupiter bas buried the sky in 
shade and black Night bas stolen from the world her hues. Just before the 
entrance, even within the very jaws of Hell, Grief and avenging Cares have made 
their bed; there pale Diseases dwell, and sad Age, and Fear, and ill-counselling 
Famine, and loathly Want, shapes terrible to view; and Death and Distress; 
next, Death’s own brother Sleep, and the soul’s Guilty Joys, and, on the threshold 
opposite, the death-bearer War, and the Furies’ iron cells, and savage Strife, her 
snaky locks entwined with bloody fillets [Aeneid vi. 268-81]. 

I suppose it would be very hard for me to write an unfavorable criticism 
of anything from the pen of Professor Fairclough, who was incredibly kind 
to an eager but irritating Freshman nearly thirty years ago; but I do not 
think my opinion of the present work is influenced in any way by gratitude 
or pleasant memories. To me the volume seems to serve admirably the 


purpose for which it was prepared. 
| F. B. R. HELLEMS 


The Greek Genius and Its Influence. By Lane Cooper. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1917. 


Professor Lane Cooper’s services to the most desirable alliance between 
classical philology and the teaching of English in this country will soon defy 
enumeration. It would be unfair to cavil at the somewhat ambitious title 
which he has given to the present useful collection of essays and extracts 
about the Greek genius and its influence. The student will not find in the 
book either a continuous history of Greek influence or a definite, still less 

a definitive, characterization of the Greek genius. But neither would he 
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find these things in any of the more systematic treatises which have been 
put forth in the last few years. Meanwhile, this somewhat miscellaneous 
collection will be a great convenience to have on the reference shelf. The 
selections range from the familiar quotations from Shelley’s Hellas and 
Milton’s Paradise Regained to Gilbert Chesterton on ‘Paganism and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson”’ and Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence, and include 
among the more conspicuous names Newman’s Attica and Athens, Jebb’s 
Lecture on the Age of Pericles, Gildersleeve’s Americanism and Hellenism, 
Gilbert Murray’s Tradiiton of Greek Literature, long translated extracts from 
the Introduction to Croiset’s History of Greek Literature, from the character- 
ization of antiquity in Boeckh’s Encyclopddie and Zielinski’s Our Debt to 
Antiquity. The eleventh and twelfth extracts at the middle of the volume 
balance in the scales of a dramatic psychostasy Professor Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf on “The Character and Extent of Greek Litera- 
ture” and Miss Marjorie L. Barstow, a Cornell Sophomore, on the “Oedipus 
Rex: a Typical Greek Tragedy.” 
Pau. SHOREY 


The Greek Anthology. With an English translation by W. R. Paton. 
In five volumes. Vols. I-III. Loeb Classical Library. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1917. 


Mr. Paton’s Anthologiae Graecae Erotica designated him for what an 
Italian colleague describes as the eterno lavoro of a complete translation of the 
Palatine Anthology, and the comprehensiveness of the Loeb library binds him 
fast to a deed of Até compared with which “reading De Virginitate from the 
first line to the last’”’ would be child’s play. Mr. Mackail has drawn the wine 
of the anthology and left to his successors to drain the dregs of Christodorus 
of Thebes, St. Gregory, and the Cysicene epigrams. But perhaps the truth 
lies between this exaggeration and Mr. Mackail’s optimistic opinion that 
there is no epigram in the anthology that will not repay study. There was 
still rich gleaning after Mr. Mackail, and it was quite worth while to make 
the entire collection accessible to the English reader in more attractive form 
than for instance Bohn’s ‘‘Thou art gone, my charming wife, after carrying 
off the highest honors for the beauty of form and the moral conduct of soul.”’ 
Mr. Paton’s prose may sometimes fall short of the incomparable grace and 
distinction of Mackail, but it is excellent for the purposes of the Loeb series 
and does not often blur the meaning of the original or strike a false note. 
The versions are usually correct and the few inadvertences I have noted are 
pardonable oversights in a long and laborious task. 

In 5. 3 ὄρθρος ἔβη is not ‘the day has broken,’ but with Mackail ‘gray 
dawn is over.’ See commentators on Aristophanes’ Wasps 216. 
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In 5. 148 ἐν μύθους is not, I think, ‘in story,’ but in (the charm of) her 
talk. 

In 5. 256 ὕβρις ἔρωτας ἕλυσε is not, I think, the speech of the girl, but a 
proverb quoted to be contradicted. 

In 7. 21. 5 ὃ περισσὸς αἰών can hardly mean ‘thy exquisite life’; for the 
force of αἰών here cf. 7. 141. 

In 7. 49 γαῖαν ἀπημφίασας is not ‘dids’t put on this cloak of earth,’ but 

‘put off.’ The cloak of earth is the mortal body. Cf. 7. 76. 4 where 
ἀπημφίασε is rightly rendered. 

In 7. 89. 12 the puerorum naenia τὴν κατὰ σαυτὸν ἔλα is surely not the 
boy’s address to the top, ‘drive the way that suite you.’ It is, apart from 
the equivocation, into which we need not enter, a Greek equivalent of 
‘shinny on your own side.’ It is only in the punning application that κατά 
takes the meaning ‘that suite you.’ 

In 7. 33 πολλὰ πιὼν τάθνηκας, ᾿Ανάκρεον cannot mean ‘you died of drinking 
too much, Anacreon.’ In 7. 348 Mr. Paton himself renders correctly ‘after 
drinking much.’ 

In 7.214 To a Dolphin: ὑγρὸν ἀναρρίψεις ἅλμα παρὰ σκαφίσιν cannot mean 
‘nor shalt thou throw up the sea beside the ships.’ The accusative is cognate, 
‘fling a leap,’ and ὑγρόν is no more wet than are the lissom feet (ὑγροῖσι 
wocciv) of the Nereids in Bacchylides 16. 108. Mr. Paton has momentarily 
confused ἅλμα with ἅλμη as, reversing the order, students sometimes do in 
Pindar, Pyth. 4. 39. 

In the epigram on the cat that ate the partridge, 7. 206, I think that 
Mr. Paton with other interpreters has misapprehended the meaning of the 
last two lines: . 

καὶ ov μὲν ἐν πέρδιξιν ἔχεις νόον" of δὲ μύες vow 
ὀρχοῦνται, τῆς σῆς δραξάμενοι σπατάλης. 

I construe it on the analogy οἵ δράξασθαι καιροῦ, ἀφορμῆς or τῆς προφάσεως. 
Cf., e.g., Diodorus 12. 67. 5 καιροῦ δραξάμενοι. The opportunity which the 
mice seize is puss’s luxurious laziness and high living on partridges (owardAn), 
and the meaning broadly is: 

Thou dreamest now of partridges all day 
And while thou lickest thy chops the bold mice play. 
It is not ‘running off with thy dainties.’ 

The third volume containing book [X, the epideictic, or, as Mr. Paton 
styles them, the declamatory, epigrams shows, unless I am mistaken, some 
gains of practice both in facility and in accuracy of rendering. There are 
very few if any errors. In 9. 38.2 εἰ δὲ φύσει. μαλακὸς μή με πίῃς πρόφασιν 
the meaning, I think, is not ‘‘on no account drink me,” but “don’t drink 
me to provide yourself with an excuse.”’ | 

Paut SHOREY 
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Biblical Libraries, a Sketch of Library History from 8400 B.C. to A.D. 
150. By Ernest Cusnine Ricwarpson. Princeton University 
Press, 1914. Pp. xvi+252. 30 full-page illustrations. 


This book is an attempt to trace the development of libraries during the 
period of Bible history. It describes the book collections, not of Palestine 
alone, but of countries brought into connection with the Hebrews, and in 
this way introduces the libraries of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Greek 
and Roman world. The biblical narratives become often no more than pegs 
upon which the author has hung vast quantities of facts drawn from the life 
of all the ancient world. Ancient Libraries would have been a more intel- 
ligible title for the volume. 

In the first chapter the author defends his right to use the term “library” 
for any collection of books or records, whether literary or otherwise. This 
lengthy discussion should have been much shortened. Its polemical tone is 
too obvious. Either “archives” or ‘‘libraries’’ will do, provided we know 
the author’s intentions. There is no doubt that in many quarters today 
the culture of the ancient world is underestimated. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the author of this book is not too insistent in his thesis 
that every temple and palace regularly had its library, consisting, not only 
of records, but of literary and religious texts as well. 

The most interesting part of the volume is that which describes the 
Mesopotamian libraries and which argues for the prevalence of libraries in 
Palestine during the whole period of the Israelitish occupation. Slender as 
are the facte at the author’s disposal, he certainly seems to show that it is 
easy to overestimate the lack of culture and books during this period. Then 
follows the available information on books and their preservation during the 
period of the Hebrew kings, the Persian period, and the age of the Maccabees. 
In the later chapters there is an elementary description of the great libraries 
at Alexandria and Pergamon. Much of the data employed comes from a later 
time. In places the author seems to forget this. For instance on page 195 
he states quite confidently that in New Testament times each Jewish child 
must have his own book, but later we read: ‘‘ However it may have been in 
New Testament times, by the year 200 a.p. at all events it was well under- 
stood that every child had at least his own book.” 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the section on ‘‘Roman | 
Libraries.”” The material is so rich that the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting only isolated bits. 

The plates are well executed. They consist largely of the plans of ancient 
buildings or of excavations and are taken from good sources. The bibliog- — 
raphy is excellent. The author has not only listed a large number of books, 
but has characterized them. The typography is excellent, the proofreading 
careless. For instance, on page 37 the spacing makes one stare by apparently 
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stating that the school library of Gladstone, New Jersey, contains more than 
125 million volumes! Many words are misspelled. 

There is gathered here an immense number of facts bearing on the 
development of libraries from the beginning of history to the second century 
after Christ. These facts are nade the basis of a number of theories, some 
of which are more than doubtful, although they are generally presented with 
much conviction. Did Herod’s temple really contain a library of Greek 
books? The style is difficult to read. Often it gives the impression that we 
have leaves from the author’s notebooks rather than a finished book. 


Joon W. Brarpsizs, JR. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF AN ANCIENT CITY 
By TENNEY FRANK 


In a previous paper I attempted to secure data from inscriptional 
material regarding the methods and the scale of production in some 
typical Roman industries of the Augustan period. I wish now to 
approach the problem from a different point of view by examining 
the economic machinery in actual operation in Pompeii, the only 
ancient city which we are now able to restore. To be sure there is a 
tendency to avoid illustrating Roman life with Pompeian practices, 
since Pompeii was rather small and furthermore lay so far south as 
to fall very readily under Greek influences. This might make a 
serious difference, since Greeks always looked with a kindlier eye 
upon industry and menial occupations than did the rather old- 
fashioned Junkers of the agricultural-militaristic aristocracy of Rome. 
And yet Pompeii proves upon intimate acquaintance to represent 
fairly well the average life of Rome. A city of twenty-five thousand 
souls was rather more significant in those days than it is now; and 
the dominant class in Pompeii’s politics and society were the well-to- 
do landlords that had descended from Sulla’s Roman veterans. For 
their manners and their ideals they doubtless looked to Rome. 
Indeed if it were possible today to recover a few blocks of the via 
Patricia of Rome as it appeared in Nero’s day we should find some 
difficulty in distinguishing it from a street in Pompeii. There would 
be the same succession of open booths and workshops hiding the 
dwellings within; the houses with their wall decorations in the third 
(CriassicaL PaiLo.oey XIII, July, 1918) 295 
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and fourth styles, their Hellenistic figurines and rococo furniture 
would differ but little; the same mixture of broken Latin and Greek 
koine would be heard on the streets and in the shops.! 

At Pompeii, as was usual in the ancient walled towns where space 
must be carefully husbanded, shops line all the busy thoroughfares, 
while houses of residence subside to the centers of the blocks. Since 
this system obtains throughout the city I shall first examine a typical 
insula,? No. II of Regio VII, in order to trace some lines of connection 
between the industries and the social classes. The insula contains 
about forty shops and booths strung out mainly along the busier 
streets—Stabiana and Augustali—besides some ten _ residences 
crowded into the center with hallways usually opening into one of 
the quieter streets. The first large house on via Stabiana (No. 6) 
belonged to Paquius Proculus, a very popular baker, who reached 
the high office of the duumvirate apparently by an overwhelming 
majority,? and was proud enough of the fact to have his portrait, 
genial and sufficiently apologetic if rather unintellectual, painted, 
appropriately in white toga, upon the wall of his tablinum.‘ With 
this house he has combined the adjacent one, sacrificing the gardens 
of both for mill and workrooms of his bakery. And yet, though the 
owner was willing to live within sound of his mills, he did not choose 
to display his wares directly in the five shops that lined the front of 
his home. These shops are all independent of the house. To judge 
from an election notice’ which appears near by, Proculus owned a 
fairly large bread and cake shop on the opposite corner (Reg. IX, 3, 
10) to which also was attached a bakery with five mills. Here there 
was less danger perhaps of flecking his judicial toga with the dust of 
his calling. Be that as it may, it is interesting to find this duwmvir | 


1Jt is not yet possible to secure final results in an economic study of Pompeii 
because of the inadequate reports published. Very often trifling objects such as 
nails, clay whorls, trinkets of no artistic value, which the excavators fail to notice or at 
least to publish, are useful in determining the nature of a shop or booth. We need a 
thorough republication of Pompeii on topographical lines by scholars who know the 
meaning not only of art but also of economic and social history. 

2 See map in CIL, IV, Suppl. II; Niccolini, Le case ed ἡ monuments, II, 42-45, and 
III, I mestiert e le industrie; Fiorelli, Descrizione di Pompet, Ὁ. 184. 

§CIL, IV, 1122. 

‘See Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art (2d ed.), p. 477. 

S‘CIL, IV, 3651. 
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juredicundo actively engaged in an expanding business of milling, 
baking, and patisserie. He may fairly represent the prosperous 
industrial class to which the petty aristocracy of Pompetli’s municipal 
officials largely belonged. | 

No. 11 is a house of moderate size which was turned into a dyeing 
establishment in the early empire when the clothing industry became 
important in Pompeii. It is indeed characteristic of the conservative 
industrial tendencies of Pompeii that the proprietor did not build 
a place to suit his needs but installed himself in a house built for 
domestic use, where, of course, the rooms were by no means adapted 
for his purposes. The proprietor, like Proculus the baker, apparently 
used a part of the house as a dwelling-place. 

The next residence of note is No. 16. It is spacious, contains 
a handsome peristyle, and has supplied several noteworthy frescoes 
to the Naples museum.' Its owner was M. Gavius Rufus, a man of 
some wealth, who was once aedile and who, whether or no with 
success, Offered himself as candidate for the duumvirate. What his 
source of income was we do not know; his house is not physically 
connected with any shop or booth. 

Next door (No. 18) lived C. Vibius, probably he of the cognomen 
Severus, since the dozen election placards of Vibius Severus are all 
found in the immediate neighborhood of our No. 18. If so he also 
entertained the ambition of becoming duumvir. He too turned the 
rear part of his house into a workshop, for the chambers beside the 
peristyle were used as store-cabinets whence there was direct com- 
munication with the shop upon the back street. 

N. Popidius Priscus dwelt in the next house (No. 20, Casa dei 
Marmi’), the largest and most handsomely decorated in the block 
and apparently, long in the possession of the family, since the family 
name appears in Oscan on an old stone inscription in the peristyle.® 
Yet the source of this display is readily disclosed to anyone who will 
follow the three several doors that lead from the house to various 
shops in other parts of the block. Indeed there was found in the 
house a bronze stamp such as bakers use to trade-mark their cakes, 


1 FE.g., Muse. Cat. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1385. 


See Helbig, Wandgemalde, p. 475. 
* There were magistrates of this family in the Oscan period; see Conway, Italic 
Dialects, pp. 61 ff. 
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and this stamp bore the name of Popidius. The excavator was 
therefore not surprised to find a door leading from the atrium of this 
house into a prosperous bakery at the corner. Here were five mills 
of the usual type made to be drawn by horses, a cunningly contrived 
machine for kneading dough, a baker’s oven having a capacity of 
perhaps two thousand loaves per day, and a number of cake forms, 
but no display counters nor doors inviting the purchaser. Popidius 
may have had his sales shop elsewhere or he may have disposed of 
his wares wholesale. But this was not his only investment. In the 
rear of his house a door led to a spacious barroom (No. 47) with many 
wine jars and a hospitable double door upon the street. Finally 
another ‘rear door led to a complex of rooms (No. 38) which appears 
to constitute a workshop terminating in two salesrooms upon the 
street—but we do not know what was produced and sold here. 
Whatever the various sources of his income, the sum total was not 
small, judging from the magnificence of his house. 

No. 35 is a house of moderate size which is characteristic of a 
very large class at Pompeii, in that it connects directly with two 
workshops upon the street, Nos. 27 and 30. The former contains a 
fixed workbench and a small furnace in one of its two small rooms, 
but there is nothing in No. 30 to indicate the character of its products. 

Finally, No. 44, Casa del Orso,! is a charming little house that 
had fallen upon evil days, for surely it could hardly have kept the 
respectability which the paintings and mosaics bespeak after the 
porter’s lodge had become the wine shop of one named, or rather 
nicknamed, Hedone. Indeed it is a likely conjecture that the house 
became a clubhouse of none too good repute, since the sign-painter _ 
who posted the election notices of a much advertised candidate called 
the inhabitants of the place seribibi.? 


1 See Helbig, loc. cit. 

2 CIL, IV, 581, M. Cerrintum Vatiam aed. 0.u.f. seribibi untverst rogant. scr. Florus 
cum Fructo. Three doors to the left of this, at the barroom connected with Priscus’ 
house CIL, IV, 575 was found, which reads: Vatiam aed. rogant—dormientes universt; 
while between these two was found No. 576, Vatiam aed. Furunculi rog. These notices 
were probably not painted with malicious intent, since if one desired to damage the 
candidate by accusing him of a corrupt following one would make the charge in a 
part of the city where good repute was respected, and not at the end of the Vico del 
Lupanare. Besides, the sign-painters, Florus and Fructus, who signed No. 581, were 
apparently in the regular employ of this candidate (cf. Nos. 95, 230, 387, 803). 
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Such were the houses that hid within and fed upon the encircling 
row of petty shops bordering the four streets. They give us a 
picture—proved true to type by the study of other blocks—of a 
society somewhat less provincially aristocratic, a trifle more worldly- 
wise, than that which Rome’s staid literature deigns to notice. These 
men who had their courtyards decorated with marble cupids and 
fauns, their dining-room walls frescoed with legends out of Homer 
and Euripides, the men whom their fellow-townsmen elected to the 
highest municipal positions' of trust and expensive honors, these 
leading citizens of Pompeii were, to some extent, her prosperous 
bakers, potters, and tanners, and they did not scorn to draw their 
livelihood from shops and booths if only the accumulated profits 
summed up large enough. 

But the great number of doors in this block lead merely to inde- 
pendent one- two- or three-room shops and other small shops con- 
nected by a stairway with a balcony room or two. Here it was that 
the “other half,” or rather the other nine-tenths, lived packed in the 
narrowest of quarters with the typical work- and salesrooms upon 
the street. These are in fact the very essence of ancient industry 
with its inordinate number of petty specialists. Their purpose is 
often betrayed by two distinguishing marks: some remnant of a 
workbench, forge, or furnace, which proves the inhabitant an artisan, 
and a peculiar wide lintel with its grooves, which shows that in the 
daytime the shop stood wide open to invite customers. The well- 
known picture of the cupids as goldsmiths’ gives precisely the right 


1 Besides those already mentioned we know of several other houses of duoviri and 
of candidates for that office, from which it is possible in some measure to gauge the 
social pretensions of this class. Vedius Stricus, II vir in 60 A.D., lived at VII, 1, 47, a 
house of no mean wealth (see Overbeck-Mau, p. 320). The startling mosaic ‘Salve 
Lucru”’ which greets the visitor at the door does not indeed reveal the man’s occupa- 
tion, but it may justify the conjecture that he was not a poet or a schoolmaster. In 
the famous ‘‘house of the citharist’’ (I, 4) where so many excellent paintings were 
found (Mau-Kelsey, p. 352) lived the duovir L. Popidiuse Secundus who attained the 
high dignity of the Augustiani. Among well-advertised candidates for the highest 
offices were also M. Lucretius Fronto whose delightful house is found in Reg. V (4, 11), 
Bruttius Balbus the aedile who lived modestly at [X, 2, 16, Cuspiue Pansa whose house 
at LX, 1, 22, would hardly seem to fit the dignity of the earlier Pansa, four times II vir, 
Albucius Celsus whose home was the so-called ‘‘house of the silver wedding’’ (Mau- 
Kelsey, p. 301), and Trebius Valens, whose charming house has recently been found in 
Reg. III (No. 2, 1; Nottzte, 1915, p. 416). 


* Mau-Kelsey, p. 334. 
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conception of this kind of industrial life. The various workmen are 
busy at the furnace, the anvil, and the workbench, but at the center 
one is engaged in making a sale. Except for the fact that Pompeu 
had a greater proportion of non-slave artisans than the metropolis, 
these combination workshop-salesrooms were typical of all normal 
Roman industry. It was from shops like these that the Roman 
usually got his shoes and his togas, his jewelry and his lamps, his 
furniture, his house ornaments, and his kitchen utensils. 

The first impression then upon walking around any normal block 
. at Pompeii is of a busy hive with countless small cells where poor 
artisans make and sell their few specialties, but where the space 
within is occupied by prosperous men who in part direct and live 
upon the fruits of this petty industry. A larger survey of the whole 
city, however, will lead to a more complex definition of the city’s 
industrial hfe; and for such a survey it is of first importance to 
examine the articles of cominerce discovered in the shops and in par- 
ticular the articles that bear inscriptions and trade-marks. The 
ordinary terra cotta tableware' was certainly imported. A large 
part of it came from the well-known potteries of Arretium, while the 
firms of Puteoli?. and Capua and the new potteries of Gaul supplied 
the rest. There is no evidence that Pompeian potteries made any 
“‘Arretine’’ ware. Indeed even the simple mortaria® that are so 
numerous in Pompeii were generally imported. At least many of 
them bear the mark of famous Roman tile-makers whereas none has 
a brand known from native ware. 

On the other hand all the very crude and bulky terra cotta 
articles such as tiles‘ and wine jars were made near by. In fact the 
ware of L. Visellius, most popular at Herculaneum, is the only one 
that extends freely over several Campanian towns. It is note- 
worthy also that while more than fifty producers supplied such ware 
only two or three makers are represented by any considerable num- 
ber of stamps. There was therefore no monopoly in these articles. 
It is very probable that, as at Rome, tile-making was considered 
practically a branch of agriculture and that any farmer who found 


1 CIL, X, 8055 and 8056; also Atkinson, in Journal of Rom. Stud., IV, 27. 
3 Bull. dell’ Instituto, 1875, p. 242. 

§CIL, X, 8048. 

‘CIL, X, 8048-52. 
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that he had suitable clay was apt to burn tiles and jars for his own 
use and also if convenient for neighboring customers. 

The splendid silver plate! that the rich Pompeian set upon his 
table was in large part the product of Campanian and Roman shops. 
The only piece of the Boscoreale trove that bears a maker’s signature 
is ἃ mirror signed by a Roman citizen, presumably of freedman stock, 
M. Domitius Polygnos; all the marks of ownership are Latin; and 
two of the finest cups portray Augustus and Tiberius in scenes taken 
presumably from Roman triumphal arches.2 If these excellent 
pieces could be made in Italy the rest may well have been, though of 
course some of the patterns are obviously Alexandrian. Even 
Pompeian craftsmen may have produced work of this kind, for there 
were silversmiths® in the town. Perhaps we may go a step further 
and say that the production of such ware had passed to a large 
extent out of the hands of independent handicraftsmen into the con- 
trol of large producers. If in such shops the principle of division of 
labor had been introduced so that each workman performed a set 
task instead of producing complete articles, we can explain why so 
few of these elaborate pieces are signed, why themes and designs 
from Egypt, Syria, and Rome occur side by side, why on certain 
pieces the engraving, the molded design, and the emblemata often fail 
to harmonize, and finally why Italian inscriptions mention specialists 
in silverwork who obviously were tied to some very circumscribed 
part of the work, as for instance the figurator, the flaturarius, the 
tritor, the inaurator, and the caelator.4 Pliny indeed seems to refer 
to shops of large output when he complains that the fashion in silver 
plate changed, demanding nunc Furniana, nunc Clodiana, nunc 
Gratiana.’ It is doubtful whether individual craftsmen could so 
have influenced the market. 


1 For the Boscoreale treasure see Mons. Piot., V. 


2 Cf. Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, Ὁ. 83. For the skill of silversmiths in Italy 
see Pliny N.H. XXXIV, 47. 


ὁ The Argentarist stand sponsor for a candidate (IV, 710); a caelator is mentioned 
in Notizie, 1912, p. 69. 


¢See Schreiber, Alerandrinische Toreutik, Ὁ. 132; Gummerus, Die rdém. Industrie 
(Klio, 1914), p. 129; Drexel, Bonn. Jahrb., 1909, p. 176. 


δ Pliny uses the phrase genus officinae in this passage (N.H. xxxiii. 139) However, 
that individual craftsmen quickly accepted the prevailing styles would be natural. 
One such silversmith (VI, 9222) claimed pre-eminence in caelatura Clodiana. See 
Wright, Class. Weekly, XI, 17, for the meaning of the word officina. 
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Ironware seldom bears inscriptions or trade-marks, but it seems 
to be significant that the excavators at Pompeii frequently find what 
we might call “hardware stores,” which are merely salesrooms with- 
out any place for production attached. The explanation apparently 

lies in the proximity! of Puteoli which Diodorus (V. 13) says had 
grown to be a very important center of metal production. The 
smiths of Pompeii did not try to compete with those large concerns. 

It is interesting too that such shops often contain cheap objets 
d’art of bronze, which may therefore have come with the iron utensils 
from the foundries of Puteoli. Most of them are so inartistic that 
one might safely infer factory production in the mass rather than 
individual craftsmanship. That the Campanian artists working in 
bronze could produce very creditable statuary is, of course, not to 
be denied. Portraits like the meticulous bust of Caecilius Jucundus 
are very probably Campanian work, but the great bulk of the pleas- 
ing if rather uninspired philosophers, maenads, and fauns that deco- 
rated the halls and gardens of Pompeii and Herculaneum came 
apparently by the shipload from the art dealers of Athens. They 
are of a type with the foundered cargo of bronzes* that was discovered 
a few years ago near the African coast. 

The numerous bronze buckets, ladles, and pots for table as well 
as for kitchen use, pleasing in shape and often artistically decorated, 
came largely, as Willers has proved, from extensive factories in 
Capua. Of the producers he says: “Their articles were sent even to 
Scotland and Northern Sweden. These men we must consider rich 
manufacturers who employed thousands of slaves in their factories.’’* 

In wheat milling and bread-making, as we have seen, wholesale 
proportions might be reached. That this was also the case at Rome 
we may infer from the elaborate frieze on the baker’s tomb at Porta 
Maggiore. Certain it is that at Pompeii handmills and bread ovens 
are seldom found in private houses. It is not unlikely that some of 


1 See, e.g., Notszte, 1912, pp. 333 and 355, and 1913, p. 31: collections of farm imple- 
ments, kitchen utensils, locks and keys, harness, etc. 

2 Cf. Journal Hell. Stud., 1903, p. 217; Benndorf, Wiener Jahreshefte, 1901, p. 169. 
The Metropolitan Museum has an Eros of excellent quality credited to Boscoreale, 
Mus. Cat. Bronzes, No. 131. 

8 Willers, Bronzeetmer von Hemmoor, Ὁ. 213; also Neue Untersuchungen δ. die 
rom. Bronzeindustrie, 1907. 
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the large ovens were for community use, as is frequently the case in 
Italian towns today, but strictly speaking homemade bread was 
practically unknown. 

There must have been some wholesale trade in wine,' since the 
trade-marks upon the amphorae bear witness to the importation of 
Coan, Cnidian, Sicilian, not to speak of Falernian and Cumaean 
brands. Perhaps Cornelius Hermeros was a wholesale wine mer- 
chant,’ since his mark occurs upon several brands of imported as well 
as old domestic wines and other “bottled goods.” However, no 
large wine dealer’s storehouse has as yet been discovered in Pompeii, 
and among the thousand or more marks repetitions of names are 
relatively so infrequent that it would be quite misleading to assume 
an organized system of middlemen wine dealers. Judging from the 
frequency with which estates’ are named upon the jars we should 
attribute the personal names and initials partly to owners of vine- 
yards and partly to responsible vilic: of wine-producing estates.‘ We 
may conclude therefore that wine was usually supplied to owners and 
private cellars directly from vineyards, just as the wine growers of 
the Alban hills even now send down their cartloads to Rome every 
morning. 

Large-scale factory methods are well illustrated in the production 
by the wealthy duumvir Umbricius Scaurus and his freedmen of the 
famous fish sauces called garum® and liquamen. The constant dis- 
covery at Pompeii of jars bearing the familiar trade-marks of this 


1 CIL, IV, 5510-6600. 


3-M. Fabius Euporus, known as princeps libertinorum on an election notice (IV, 
117), was apparently a well-known business man about town, as witness his name upon 
the banker’s accounts. His label on a wine jar (No. 5535) implies that he was a dealer 
in Cnidian wine. M. S8tlaborius Nymphodotus, also known to the banker Jucundus, 
seems to have been a dealer in vinum vetus (5526). One jar (5894) bears a record of the 
shipping office: in nave Cn. Sentt Omeri, Ti. Claudt Orpei vect<a>. As is well known, 
Pompeian wine was also shipped to Rome, and the very trade-mark mentioned by 
Pliny (‘‘Trifolinum,’’ N.H. xiv. 70) has been discovered (IV, 5518). 

8 For example, in the house of the Vettii, three jars are marked, respectively, de 
Arriano, de Asiniano, and de Formiano. Cf. 5520: ez fund. Badiano. 

‘For example, a villa near Boscotrecase lay under the management of a certain 
L. Arellius Succeasus as appears from a signaculum; a wine jar found at the same place 
was trade-marked L.A.S.(No. 5778). Again a villa near the walls known from briok 
stamps as the property of the ill-fated Agrippa Postumus (6499) has supplied a jar 
with the name of the vilicus, Νεικασιον ATP —. 

8CIL, IV, 5657 ff. 
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producer proves the magnitude of the business, and the prominence 
of his mark shows how nearly his firm secured a monopoly of the 
trade at home. Here too is one of the few Pompeian products that 
reached a foreign market. Pliny knew the garum of Pompeii as one 
of the three best known brands and indeed a jar marked gar. Pom- 
peian. has been found at Rome.' Despite the success of Scaurus, 
however, there were epicures in his native town who craved the best 
brand, the garum of the large firm sociorum of Spain.? A jar bearing 
this trade-mark was found in the house of M. Gavius Rufus. 

Another product naturally demanding factory methods for its 
successful production is suggested by the large tannery’ of Regio I, 
5 with its twelve huge tanks for the curing of hides. In this industry 
capital was required to tide over the time necessary for curing. 
Moreover, the space and the tanks devoted to the various processes 
involved could quite as readily be utilized for a large number of hides 
as fora few. Hence it may well be that all the leather needed in the 
town came to be made in one or two tanneries. 

We are far from well informed about the organization of the 
clothing trade in the Roman world, and it may be that Pompeii 
will some day provide the essential facts for solving the prob- 
lem. The mountains between Pompeii and Amalfi must have 
furnished pasture‘ for thousands of sheep, and that the city 
became an important center in the clothing trade is shown by the 
inordinate number of elaborate fulleries that took possession of 
old-fashioned houses in several parts of the city. In the Middle 
Ages when the manufacturing of clothing first emerged from 
the state of household production it often happened that the 
wool grower, or the weaver, or the fuller assumed the réle of entre- 
preneur and organized the trade of a country district by purchasing 
the wool and directing it from spinner to weaver and so on from house 
to house until the finished article was ready for the market. When 


1It is noteworthy, however, that though the industry was so closely connected 
with Scaurus it seems not to have been brought under one management and one roof. 
Perhaps Scaurus set up sheds at several places along the shore where fishermen were 
apt tocomein. The more usual brands are G(art) F(los) ex officina Scauri, ab Umbri- 
cia, ab Umbricio Abascanto, G .F. Scauri ex off. Agathop. 

? Pliny, N.H. xxxi. 94; Martial xiii. 102. 

ὁ Mau-Kelsey, p. 395. 

‘Cf. Seneca Nat. Q. vi. 27. 
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presently an export trade developed the drapers or cloth merchants 
further organized the trade and brought the goods together in a com- 
munity hall, like Blackwell Hall in London, where individual pur- 
chasers might choose their goods and whence the agents of the 
drapers’ guild might go to offer the surplus on the foreign market for 
the common benefit of all the guild members. Large factories seldom 
arose until the invention of machinery required the collection of the 
various craftsmen at some common point where the requisite power 
could be had.! 

At Pompeii it is evident from the ubiquitous whorls and weights 
that spinning and weaving remained in the household; and the list 
of assignments scratched on a pillar of the house of Terentius Eudoxus? 
shows how the eleven slave maids of one house employed their spare 
time. Indeed so long as the very simple processes of spinning and 
weaving could conveniently utilize the unoccupied energies of such 
housefolk, which would otherwise go to waste, it is clear that there 
would be neither a demand for high-power machinery nor the pos- 
sibility of large-scale production in factories. And that explains why 
guilds of spinners and weavers did not arise in ancient Italy. 

But with the subsequent processes of cloth-making it was dif- 
ferent. Homespun from the household loom was now no longer 
used even by people of moderate means. It had to be sent to the 
fuller who put it through an elaborate treatment of cleansing and 
bleaching,* of stamping, carding, and shearing. Then the dyer, 
whose work might or might not be done in the fullery, finished the 
cloth into a delicate product of which the figures in Pompeian wall 
paintings give a faded impression. At Pompeii the fullery with its 
expensive system of vats, its complex trade-processes, and its group 
of skilled workmen may fairly be called a factory; but it is at once 
characteristic of the ancient conservative methods that no fullery 
outgrew the relatively narrow confines of the ordinary dwelling- 
house. 

1Cf. Ashley, The Economic Organization of England, p. 90. 

*Insula VI, 13, 6; cf. CIL, IV, 1507. 


'Cf. Pliny N.H. xxxv. 198. He reveals the interesting fact here that the censors 
in 210 s.c. had a law passed against the abuse of adulterants by fullers. At Pompeii 
the city owned a fullery, as the wax tablets of Jucundus prove. Could it be that 
Pompeii had put this in to encourage the woolen trade? 
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And yet at Pompeii the fullers seem to have taken an unusual 
step toward the organization of the whole trade. In the early 
empire, Eumachia, a generous priestess, built an extensive hall near 
the forum for the use of the fullers.!. This building is certainly not 
a fullery, and it can hardly be anything but a hall for sales booths, 
such as Blackwell Hall in London. In other words it is very likely 
that, as often happened in England, the fullers, who were the last 
to handle the cloth in the process of manufacture, bought the stuffs 
outright, finished them, and became the distributors as well. So far 
we may safely go, but we do not yet know whether the fullers ever 
attempted to organize the whole trade by purchasing the raw wool 
and contracting for the spinning and weaving of it. Nor do we know 
whether, like the drapers’ guilds of England, they ever attempted 
to market their goods abroad through corporate agents. Though 
Roman law would permit this? it would seem that such an economic 
development must have left a clear record somewhere, and this we 
do not possess. In Roman business it was more usual for a middle- 
man trader to seek his own goods than for the manufacturers to 
employ salesmen.* 

As for agriculture, we have long known from the famous treatises 
of Cato and Varro that farming had to a wide extent become a capi- 
talistic enterprise by the middle of the second century B.c. We are 
now able to restore the picture of a typical plantation from the 
remains of a farmstead at Boscoreale,‘ two miles beyond Pompeii. 
That the owner was a practical farmer is clearly apparent from the 
abundance of farm implements, wine vats, and the like. That, how- 
ever, he was a man of urbane breeding and social connections, with 
wealth enough to gratify very fastidious tastes, is proved by the fact 
that his silver plate is now reckoned one of the special treasures of 
the Louvre. 

1Cf. Mau-Kelsey, p. 110. 

3 Cf. Digest, III, 42, 1. 

* See, for example, the pottery traders’ orders to the potters in Gaul, in Déchelette, 
Les vases ceramiques ornés, I, 86. 

Cf. Monumentt Antichi, Vol. VII, La Villa Pompeiana. For other villas near 
Pompeii, Barnabei, La Villa di P. Fannio Sinistore, 1901; and Nottzve 1898, p. 495; 


1899, pp. 15, 297, 392; 1910, p. 139. 


’ Cf. Mons Ptot., V. Some of the bronse ornaments of this villa are now in the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
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Whatever other plantation owners may have done, this landlord, 
from the point of view both of production and of consumption, was 
8. part and parcel of the world’s commerce and industry. So-called 
domestic economy has no place in his system of householding. He 
produced a few specialties for the market with a view to profit, caring 
little whether or not he succeeded in satisfying the needs of his 
household from his own estate. The main part of his farm was 
devoted to vine culture, as two strong presses and a storeroom of 
jars with a capacity of nearly twenty thousand gallons testify. 
That there was also provision for some olive growing is shown by a 
mill, a press, and jars of a few hundred gallons capacity. Little 
provision was made for stock raising and there was apparently small 
need for hay. A survey of the implement room is instructive. The 
abundance of hoes and picks and pruning hooks as well as the absence 
of scythes and hammers and shears indicates the narrow limits within 
which the work of the farm was confined. A small mill and oven 
show that there was grain enough for home use, but nothing has been 
found to bear out the orthodox assumption that a house of this sort 
should have a staff of slave women spinning and weaving. Since 
the soil near Vesuvius was too rich to be given over to pasture the 
farm probably produced no wool, and the clothes were probably 
bought. Moreover, the supposition that large plantations were 
independent of the market in the matter of labor and implements 
seems to break down here. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
the house was built, by skilled masons, as the fashionable type of 
reticulate masonry indicates, frescoed by an expert painter from the 
city, decorated with terra cotta ornaments, and fitted up with stand- 
ard bathtubs and an elaborate hot-water system that must have 
required the services of Pompeii’s highest-priced plumbers. These 
things are in harmony with the silverware, the artistic bronzes, and 
the modish furniture. But even the implements of the stockroom 
are of the standard forms made by skilled artisans, the crudest pot- 
tery bears the factory stamp, and the bricks bear trade-marks known 
from Pompeii. In fact the landlord had proceeded far beyond the 
earlier practices of agriculture according to which the householder 
adapts his system of livelihood to the productions of his farm. This 
man’s connections with his land were quite incidental. To him the 


Pad 
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land was a factory for the production of a special article from the 
profits of which he could make a living. And he lived upon his farm, 
when he did, only because he chose to be near his business or because 
he liked the air, not because it gave him his bread and cheese and 
homespun. 

We may now attempt to fit the various social classes into the 
economic scheme that we have found. In the first place agriculture 
must have been the most respectable occupation at Pompeii as at 
Rome, and there can be little doubt that it was a portion of the land 
—the vineyards of the Vesuvian slopes and the rich vegetable gardens 
below—rather than the shops of Pompeii which Sulla distributed 
among his veterans in 80 B.c. During the early years when the city 
government was controlled by the colonists these must have held 
all the higher offices; to that class must have belonged the Holconii, 
the Quinctii, and the numerous other magistrates whose liberality 
evoked inscriptional records. Yet, as we have seen, the profits of 
industry were frankly acknowledged, as witness the Salve lucrum of 
Vedius Siricus, the ubiquitous trade-mark of the fish packer, the 
tile stamps of Saginius and Eumachius, and the mills of Proculus, for 
all these men were elected to the magistracies.' If Caecilius Jucun- 
dus, the banker-auctioneer, who lived as luxuriously as any of these, 
failed to reach the duumvirate, lack of respectability could hardly 
have been the reason. He probably fell under the provisions of the 
lex Julia municipalis which disqualified the praeco* for municipal 
office, apparently in order to keep the “contractor out of politics.” 

Of course much of the profitable business must have been carried 
on by trusted freedmen, as Cicero’s letters prove that it was at Rome, 
but at Pompeii where many of the natives were Greeks and still bore 
Greek cognomina it is not an easy matter to recognize liberti by - 
means of the nomenclature. At any rate on the streets of tombs the 
most elaborate monuments are as likely as not to boast the honors 
of a sevirate, thus betraying the rank of a freedman. 

Slaves of course shared largely in the industrial life of the city 
and not only manual but also administrative work was intrusted to 


1 These magistracies were of course held in high esteem. Macrobius (Sat. ii, 3, 11) 
gives an anecdote of a Pompeian who asked for Cicero's support. 

2 The business accounts of Jucundus show that he not only took city contracts 
but also acted as agent in placing such contracts and in collecting public dues. 
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them. Very often the signacula, the seals and stamps used to brand 
goods and legalize documents, bear the name of a responsible slave 
as well as that of his master. The loaves of bread now in the Naples 
Museum for instance are marked Celeris Q Grani Veri ser (X, 8058, 18). 

If we may judge from election notices, however, Pompeii seems 
to have had a comparatively large free population. The guild mem- 
bers who explicitly support candidates are not only the prosperous 
fullers, the millers, and the bakers; they are owners of small shops 
like the aurifex and the veterarius, the petty merchants of stalls and 
booths like the pomari and the unguentari, and there are also the 
workmen’s groups of dyers (offectores and infectores), the porters 
(saccari), the harvest hands (vindemitores), and the woodworkers 
(lignari). To be sure such election posters do not permit the infer- 
ence that’every supporter is a citizen, but there would be little point 
to these announcements if the labor guilds consisted largely of slaves.' 
That there was a large free population of poor workmen may also 
be inferred from the inordinately great number of petty barrooms and 
lunch counters. The scores of these places in existence could only 
have been supported by poor but free folk who were in a position to 
spend a few sous daily for tidbits. Some of these laborers were 
independent craftsmen who managed their own small business in 
front of their two- or three-room houses. Such places are very 
numerous at Pompeii. Others were clients of the well-to-do, like 
the soldier-cobbler at IV, 3, who while making shoes served as porter 
to his former centurion. A very large number were ex-slaves whom 
after manumission their former master set up in some shop, usually on 
a percentage basis. It was to a freedman of this type that his patron 
erected the typical and luminous inscription (VI, 9222): ‘M. 
Canuleius Zosimus. He did nothing contrary to the advice of his 
master. Though he always had in his possession much silver and 
gold he never pilfered.”’” Zosimus was apparently a silversmith to 
whom his master supplied the raw metal and the necessary capital. 


1Cf. Della Corte, Case ed abitanti a Pompeii (Neapolis), II, 152 ff. These 
notices were painted by the candidate's hired advertiser, who went about town usually 
in the dead of night looking for suitable blank wall spaces for his advertisements. He 
was supposed to make his poster effective by securing definite promises of support, but 
at times he announced support without authorization. The usual inference that the 
guilds were ‘‘in politics’’ is by no means justified. 
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Such freedmen probably occupied the shops and booths connected 
with several of the larger houses in the block surveyed above. 

To summarize, the methods of business prove to be not unlike 
those of Rome, clinging rather conservatively to the system of small 
shops and a narrow field of operation. Yet throughout the whole 
system industries appear in all stages of development toward capi- 
talistic production. The woolen trade was just beginning to liberate 
itself from subjection to a haphazard series of disconnected household 
processes; baking, tanning, fulling, and the packing of fish products 
were well in the hands of specialists who commanded some capital; 
and finally a few large manufacturers had centralized in favorable 
localities the production of the best bronze utensils and objets d'art, 
of standard ironware, and of the better grades of pottery, and’ had 
done this so effectively that they commanded the trade of a large 
part of the Roman world. 


Bryn Mawr Co.uieGEe 


PERSONIFICATION IN THUCYDIDES 
By Cxaries Forster ΞΜΊΤΗ 


The thought of investigating this subject first occurred to me, I 
think, in connection with a sentence in Thucydides ii. 36. 4, ef τι 
αὐτοὶ 4 of πατέρες ἡμῶν βάρβαρον ἢ Ἕλληνα πόλεμον ἐπιόντα προθύμως 
ἡμυνόμεθα, μακρηγορεῖν ἐν εἰδόσιν ob βουλόμενος, ἐάσω, “If we or our 
fathers zealously repelled war, either barbarian or Hellenic, advancing 
against us, I will pass over it, not wishing to be tedious among those 
who know.”’ The personification of πόλεμον, causes trouble among 
the commentators. Dobree first suggested an interpolation; Classen 
brackets the word; so Steup, but on different grounds. Haase 
emended to πολέμιον, followed by Stahl. But surely no change is 
necessary. We have the same personification, perhaps an imitation 
of our passage, in Libanius Or. 724c, πόλεμον ἐπιόντα ἀποκρούσασθαι, 
“to beat off war coming on,” and in Plutarch Camillus 23, πόλεμον 
ἀλλόφυλον ἀπώσασθαι, “to push back a foreign war.’”? And we can 
abundantly justify this personification of πόλεμος from Thucydides’ 
own usage elsewhere, e.g., i. 122. 1, ἥκιστα γὰρ πόλεμος ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς 
χωρεῖ, αὐτὸς δὲ ἀφ᾽ αὑτοῦ τὰ πολλὰ τεχνᾶται πρὸς TO παρατυγχάνον, 
ἐν ᾧ ὁ μὲν εὐοργήτως αὑτῷ προσομιλήσας βεβαιότερος, ὁ δὲ ὀργισθεὶς 
περὶ αὑτὸν οὐκ ἐλάσσω πταίει, “For war least of all proceeds according 
to prescribed rules, but itself of itself devises most things according 
to exigencies; wherein he that consorts with it in good temper stands 
firmer, but he that is moved by passion with regard to it is sure to 
41}. The personification is quite striking, not only in the action 
of the first two clauses, but also in the use of the verb προσομιλεῖν, 
‘consort with,’ in the relative clause. 

Personification is quite as marked again in iii. 82. 2, ὁ δὲ πόλεμος 
ὑφελὼν τὴν εὐπορίαν τοῦ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν βίαιος διδάσκαλος; καὶ πρὸς τὰ 
παρόντα τὰς ὀργὰς τῶν πολλῶν ὁμοιοῖ, ‘War, taking away the com- 
fortable provision of daily life, is a hard master and conforms the 

1Cf. Theophylactus Hist. i. 15,6 πόλεμος. . . . τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων κακῶν ἀρχηγέτης 


καὶ διδάσκαλος αὐτοδίδακτος, ‘‘war is the primal author and self-taught teacher of 
human ills.” 
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dispositions of most men to the circumstances of the moment.” I 
find personification of πόλεμος also in iv. 18. 4 and vi. 34. 2; but it is 
far more striking in vi. 41. 3, καὶ ἣν ἄρα μηδὲν δεήσῃ, οὐδεμία βλαβὴ 
τοῦ TE TO κοινὸν κοσμηθῆναι Kal ἵπποις Kal ὅπλοις Kal τοῖς ἄλλοις ols ὁ 
πόλεμος ἀγάλλεται, ‘and if, indeed, there be no need of it, there is 
no harm in the city being furnished with horses and arms and all 
the rest that war exults in.’ The word ἀγάλλεται makes one think 
of Homer at once, and I fancy an epic passage was in Thucydides’ 
mind when he wrote this. Perhaps it was Thetis’ speech to Achilles, 
Σ 128-32: 

ἀλλά τοι évrea καλὰ μετὰ Τρώεσσιν ἔχονται, 

χάλκεα μαρμαίροντα᾽ τὰ μὲν κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ 

αὑτὸς ἔχων ὥμοισιν ἀγάλλεται, 


“But thy fair glittering armor of bronze is held among the Trojans; 
Hector of the glancing helm goeth proudly, wearing it on his 
shoulders.’ 

From Homer certainly the most striking personification of πόλεμος 
in the whole of Thucydides is borrowed directly, namely, i. 121. 1, 
ἡμεῖς δὲ νῦν καὶ ἀδικούμενοι τὸν πόλεμον ἔγείρομεν, ‘but we now, 
suffering wrong, wake up war.” Here surely Thucydides was think- 
ing of Homer Ψ 31 

ὧς ἔφατο Kpovlins πόλεμον δ᾽ ἀλίαστον ἔγειρεν, 
“ΤῊ spake the son of Kronos and woke up incessant war.”’ In 
Thucydides’ mind, as in Homer’s, it 1s the terrible god of war, ὀξὺς 
“Apns, that is awaked (B 440; A531; 2304; T 237).? 

With the phrase πόλεμον ἐγείρειν in mind, one is predisposed to 
find a personification in vi. 34. 3, τὸν ἐκεῖ πόλεμον κινεῖν, “to start 
the war there.’’*® Another instance of perhaps unconscious personi- - 
fication of πόλεμος is Thuc. vi. 70. 1, ὥστε τοῖς μὲν πρῶτον μαχομένοις 
καὶ ἔλάχιστα πολέμῳ ὡμιληκόσι καὶ τοῦτο ξυνεπιλαβέσθαι τοῦ φόβου, 
“so that for those fighting for the first time and least acquainted 
with [{ had kept company with] war, this too contributed to 
their fear.”” Here, of course, it is the personal verb ὁμιλεῖν" which 
makes one feel that the Homeric personified πόλεμος was perhaps 


1Cf. M 114; P 473. 8 Cf. Plato Rep. 566¢. 
2Cf. N 778; E 496. 4Cf. vi. 55. 3. 
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unconsciously in Thucydides’ mind.' And still another case of this 
personification is iv. 55. 1, Πύλου δὲ ἐχομένης καὶ Κυθήρων καὶ παντα- 
χόθεν σφᾶς περιεστῶτος πολέμου ταχέος καὶ ἀπροφυλάκτον, “ Pylos being 
occupied, as well as Cythera, and encompassing them on all sides a 
war sudden and not guarded against.’”’ Another instance, possibly, 
is li. 18. 2, ὁπότε πόλεμος καταλάβοι, ‘when war broke out [lit. over- 
took them].’”’ Bloomfield says of the use of καταλαβεῖν with πόλεμος, 
“1 know of no other example but Diog. Laert. i. 53, καὶ ἣν ὁ πόλεμος 
ἡμᾶς καταλάβῃ." 

Let us consider next Thucydides’ personification of ναῦς, and 
first his use of the verb τιτρώσκω and the noun τραῦμα as applied to 
ships. Of the simple verb there is one example in iv. 14. 1, érpwoay 
πολλὰς vais, ‘they disabled [lit. pierced or wounded] many ships.”’ 
Herodotus once (viii. 18) uses the simple.verb in the same way,? and 
Thucydides the compound verb κατατραυματίζειν three times (vii. 41.4; 
vill. 10. 4, 42. 3). This application of τιτρώσκω to ships by Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus is not really as strange as it strikes us now, 
since the root meaning of the word is “‘pierce,’’ and in the period of 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars the Athenian mode of 
fighting with ships was to pierce with a sharp prow the side of the 
hostile vessel. 

In general, we may say that if there is anything inanimate which 
one would expect an Athenian to represent as feeling and acting like 
a human being it would be ships, of course, and there are interesting 
cases of personification of vats with other verbs than τιτρώσκω. 
The verb πονεῖν, “‘to toil, to be in distress,’’ which belongs, and is 
generally restricted, to things animate, is applied by Thucydides 
to ships; for example, vi. 104. 2, τὰς vais ὅσαι ἐπόνησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
χειμῶνος ἀνελκύσας ἐπεσκεύαζεν, “all the ships that had suffered from 
(ist. labored in] the storm he refitted.’”* 

A beautiful example of personification, with another verb, is 
found in the description of further maneuvers following the incident 


1 For ὁμιλεῖν in the sense here used, cf. Hdt. vii. 26. 3; 214. 3; Soph. Trach. 591; 
Pind. Od. 12. 19. 

2 Cf. Polyb. xv. 4. 12; Dio C. xlix. 3; Livy xxxvii. 24 ‘“‘ multis ictibus vulnerata 
navis erat.’’ For a similar personification with κεραΐζειν, cf. Hdt. viii. 86; 91; Eur. 
Ale. 889. 

8 Cf. vil. 38. 2. 
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just mentioned. The Athenian ships at Syracuse, cut off from the 
open sea and hemmed in within the great harbor, could no longer 
use their favorite maneuver, and being compelled with light prows 
to engage in a butting contest, like rams or he-goats, with the heavy 
prows of. the Syracusan ships, had been worsted and fled within their 
own palisade. Just at this point Thucydides says (vii. 41. 3), 
δύο δὲ νῆες τῶν Συρακοσίων ἐπαιρόμεναι'; τῇ νίκῃ προσέμειξαν αὑτῶν 
ἐγγὺς καὶ διεφθάρησαν, ‘and two Syracusan ships flushed with victory 
approached too near them and were disabled.”’ 

In ii. 91 there is another striking case of the personification of 
ships. It is the second naval battle in the Gulf of Corinth, fought 
by the Athenian fleet of twenty ships under Phormio against the 
Lacedaemonian fleet of seventy-seven ships. The big Peloponnesian 
fleet had managed to catch the little Athenian squadron as it was 
sailing along close to the shore in single file, and had driven nine of 
the Athenian ships aground and disabled them; the remaining eleven, 
having eluded the attempt to cut them off, had reached Naupactus 
and faced about to defend themselves against twenty Lacedaemonian 
ships that had followed them. Thucydides says: 

The Peloponnesians soon came up; they were singing a paean of victory 
as they rowed, and one Leucadian ship, far in advance of the rest, was 
chasing the single Athenian ship which had been left behind. There chanced 
to be anchored in the deep water a merchant vessel, round which the Athe- 
nian ship rowed just in time, struck the Leucadian vessel amidships, and sank 
her. At this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians were dis- 
mayed; they had been carrying on the pursuit in disorder because of their 
SUCCESS. 

The sailors have been the actors up to this point, but now there is a 
sudden change of subject and the ships take charge of themselves © 
(ii. 91. 4): αἱ μέν τινες τῶν νεῶν καθεῖσαι τὰς κώπας ἐπέστησαν τοῦ 
πλοῦ, ἀξύμφορον δρῶντες πρὸς τὴν ἐξ ὀλίγου ἀντεξόρμησιν, βουλόμενοι 
τὰς πλείους περιμεῖναι, αἱ δὲ καὶ ἐς βράχεα ἀπειρίᾳ χωρίων ὥκειλαν, 
“some of the ships dropped their oars and stopped their course, 
intending to wait for the main body of their fleet—a serious mistake 
to make in the face of an enemy lying near and ready for the charge— 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran aground in the 


1Cf. ii, 11. 2. 
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shallows.”’ Notice that the sailors resume control of the ships 
at δρῶντες and continue it with βουλόμενοι, but with ai δέ the ships 
are again the actors, and they finish the movement. There is, by 
the way, the same change of subject, between men and ships, where 
the conduct and fate of the twenty Athenian ships is described 
at the opening of this same chapter. 

If Greek ships, not simply in the poets, but in the grave his- 
torian Thucydides, may become, as it were, sentient beings and 
“labor’’ in a storm, be “flushed with victory,” “drop their oars and 
stop sailing,” “‘be disobedient’’ to their boatswains, and even be 
‘““wounded,’’ we need not be startled if the same Thucydides should 
even let them “perish’’ like men. And as a matter of fact he does 
this in vil. 72. 1, γενομένης δ᾽ ἰσχυρᾶς τῆς ναυμαχίας καὶ πολλῶν νεῶν 
ἀμφοτέροις καὶ ἀνθρώπων ἀπολομένων, κτὲ, “ΑΒ the sea-fight had been 
stubborn and many ships on both sides, as well as men, had perished, 
etc.”” I am quite ready to believe that Thucydides was not only per- 
sonifying ships here, but may have had in mind a famous speech of 
Hector’s (8 498): viv ἐφάμην νῆάς τ’ ὀλέσας καὶ πάντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς || dy 
ἀπονοστήσειν προτὶ Ἴλιον ἠνεμόεσσαν, “I thought but now to make 
havoc of the ships and all the Achaeans and depart back again to 
windy Ilios.” Someone may object here that Thucydides’ appli- 
cation of ἀπολομένων to ships is due merely to the collocation with 
ἀνθρώπων, the concise Thucydides, knowing his meaning would be 
clear, leaving the participle to do duty with both nouns. But before 
we admit this objection as valid, let us see what else may “ perish’”’ 
in Thucydides besides men. After a description of the distressing 
situation at Athens resulting from the menace of the Lacedaemonian 
fortress at Decelea, Thucydides concludes chapter 28 with these 
words, αἱ μὲν γὰρ δαπάναι οὐχ ὁμοίως καὶ πρίν, ἀλλὰ πολλῷ μείζους 
καθέστασαν, ὅσῳ καὶ μείζων ὁ πόλεμος ἦν, αἱ δὲ πρόσοδοι ἀπώλλυντο, 
“‘For their expenses were not on the same scale as before, but had 
become far greater, inasmuch as the war was greater, and their 
revenues were failing [{{|. perishing].”” And in this same gloomy 
description of the ills of Athens is found a still bolder bit of personi- 
fication (chap. 27. 3), πολλὰ ἔβλαπτε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
τρῶτον πραγμάτων τ᾽ ὀλέθρῳ καὶ ἀνθρώπων φθορᾷ ἑκάκωσε τὰ πράγματα, 
‘‘Decelea did great injury to the Athenians and was among the very 
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chief sources of damage to their cause by loss of property and destruc- 
tion of men.” Even Kriiger, who more than any other scholar has 
pointed out poetic usage in Thucydides, and indeed first set me on 
that quest, objected to the use of ὀλέθρῳ with χρημάτων: “ὀλέθρῳ, 
das ich auf Gtiter bezogen von guten Schriftstellern nicht gebraucht 
wiisste, scheint Glossem zu φθορᾷ; Valla hatte es wohl nicht (Kr. 
Brichst, p. 52). Nichts beweist vii. 28. 4." But with all deference 
to, and reverence for, the great Kriiger, I insist, with Classen, that the 
use of al πρόσοδοι ἀπώλλυντο in chapter 28 justifies and protects 
ὀλέθρῳ χρημάτων here, and vice versa.! 

A discussion of the personification of Greek ships may be followed 
by that of πόλιες, especially as in our examples πόλιες is almost certainly 
personified as “ship of state,’’ e.g., iv. 59. 1, οὔτε πόλεως ὧν EXaxlorns, 
ὦ Σικελιῶται, rods λόγους ποιήσομαι οὔτε πονουμένης μάλιστα τῷ 
πολέμῳ, “It is not as the representative of a very weak city, O Sice- 
liotes, nor of one that is most distressed by the war, that I shall 
make my address.” It is the use of the verb πονεῖν as applied to 
πόλις, as in the examples cited above with vais, that makes me find 
here a personification not only of πόλις, but of πόλις personified as 
“ship of state.” See again vili. 64. 4, ξυνέβη οὖν αὐτοῖς μάλιστα ἃ 
ἐβούλοντο, τὴν πόλιν τε ἀκινδύνως ὀρθοῦσθαι καὶ τὸν ἐναντιωσόμενον δῆμον 
καταλελύσθαι, ‘There happened then what they most wished, the city 
was reformed [lzt. righted itself, like an upturned boat] without danger 
to themselves, and the demos that would have opposed them was 
overthrown.” Here again we have a personification of πόλις, and 
even more certainly than in the preceding example it is personified 
as ‘“‘ship of state.’” 

In the poets a city or a state may not only “labor [be distressed] ’’ 
in war, like a ship in a storm, and again like an overturned ship 
“right itself,’’ but also be ‘“‘sick,”’ just like the citizens that compose 
it. Such a personification is found in Thucydides ii. 31, ἀκμαζούσης 
ἔτι τῆς πόλεως Kal οὕπω νενοσηκυίας, ‘the city being still in its prime 
and not yet plague-stricken.’’ 


1 Homer applies ὄλλυμε to all sorts of inanimate things, e.g., i. 413. 415; K 186; 
£49, 98; 8318: 7117; λ 586; o91. Cf. Aesch. Agam. 1001; Eur. Ale. 415; I.7. 1108. 
So θνήσκω in the poeta: Pind. Frg. 86; Aesch. Choeph. 846; Soph. O. 6.611. Cf. 
Aristophanes, making fun of Euripides (Ran. 986), 7d τρύβλιον τὸ περυσινὸν τέθνηκέ μοι, 

ΤΑΥ͂ cup of yesteryear is dead."’ 
2Cf. ii. 60. 2. 
8 Cf. Hdt. v. 22; Dem. ix. 39; xviii. 45. 
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If the state may be represented as stricken with disease, it is 
natural that the figure should be extended so as to include its healing, 
and such a personification we have in vi. 14, τὸ μὲν λύειν τοὺς νόμους 
μὴ μετὰ τοσῶνδ᾽ ἂν μαρτύρων αἰτίαν σχεῖν, τῆς δὲ πόλεως βουλευσαμένης 
ἰατρὸς ἂν γενέσθαι, ““ἴο break the law in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses would not be to incur blame, but to become a healer of the 
state that has made a bad decision.’”’ The state that is stricken 
with disease and may find a healer is also represented as growing old 
in Thucydides vi. 18. 6, καὶ τὴν πόλιν, ἂν μὲν ἡσυχάζῃ, τρίψεσθαί re 
αὐτὴν περὶ αὑτήν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλο τι, καὶ πάντων τὴν ἐπιστήμην 
ἐγγηράσεσθαι, “᾿δῃηὰ the state, if it be inactive, will wear itself out, 
just like anything else, and will grow old in its knowledge of every- 
thing.’’ 

In the discussion of a passage in 11. 91. 3 above, we saw that when 
the fleeing Athenian ship whirled round an anchored merchantman, 
struck the foremost pursuing Peloponnesian vessel amidships, and 
sank her, “at this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians 
were dismayed.”’ In Thucydides’ φόβος ἐμπίπτει I am inclined to 
find the son of Ares, Φόβος φίλος vids ἅμα κρατερὸς καὶ ἀταρβής (N 399), 
who, in Homer’s world and in Hesiod’s and Aeschylus’, kept company 
with Terror and Strife: A 440, Δειμός τ᾽ ηδὲ Φόβος καὶ Ἔρις ἅμοτον 
μεμαυῖα, ‘Terror and Fear and Strife, whose fury wearieth not.’’! 
This φόβος is opposed to θάρσος in Plato Legg. 644c; but Aeschylus 
had already brought the two into contrast, Theb. 256, θάρσος φίλοις, 
Abovoa πολέμιον φόβον. Perhaps Thucydides had in mind this 
Aeschylean passage, for just a few lines below the expression φόβος 
ἐμπίπτει, the next chapter (92) opens with τοὺς δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους ἰδόντας 
ταῦτα γιγνόμενα θάρσος τε ἔλαβε καὶ ἀπὸ ἑνὸς κελεύσματος ἐμβοήσαντες 
éx’ αὐτοὺς ὥρμησαν, ‘courage seized the Athenians when they ΒΔ 
this and at a single word of command they raised a shout and dashed 
at them.”’ This is Homer’s θάρσος, ‘‘courage’’ personified, and it is 
the only trace in Thucydides of this Homeric idiom, a construction 
rare elsewhere in prose.? 

To return to φόβος, it was the same fear that the Peloponnesian 
commander warned his crew against in u. 87. 4, φόβος yap μνήμην 


1Cf. A 37. 


2 Cf. Hdt. i. 165; Xen. Cyrop. v. δ. 6; Plato Legg. 699c; Soph. Phil. 766: Hom. 
Ψ 468, A 387, 3704. 
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ἐκπλήσσει, τέχνη δὲ ἄνευ ἀλκῆς οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ, “for fear knocks memory 
out, and skill without strength does no good.’”! φόβος is personified 
again in the pathetic plea of the Plataeans not to be sacrificed by 
Spartans to their inveterate Theban enemies, ili. 54. 5, καὶ ὑμῖν, ὦ 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι͵ ἰδίᾳ, ὅτεπερ δὴ μέγιστος φόβος περιέστη τὴν Σπάρτην μετὰ 
τὸν σεισμὸν τὼν ἐς ᾿Ιθώμην Εἱλώτων ἀποστάντων, τὸ τριτον μέρος ἡμῶν ; 
αὐτῶν ἐξεπέμψαμεν ἐς ἐπικουρίαν. ὧν οὐκ εἰκὸς ἀμνημονεῖν, “And to 
your aid, O Lacedaemonians, just when very great fear encompassed 
Sparta, after the earthquake, when the Helots had gone in revolt to 
Ithome, we sent a third of our own citizens. These things should 
not be forgotten.” 

A bolder personification than φόβος is κόπος in vii. 40. 4. The 
Athenians had been deceived by a trick proposed to the Syracusans 
by their cleverest pilot, the Corinthian Aristo, and forced to put 
out hastily and in bad order, most of them without food. For some 
time the two fleets held off, guarding against each other, then 
Thucydides says (vii. 40. 4), ἔπειτα οὐκ ἐδόκει rots ᾿Αθηναίοις ὑπὸ 
σφῶν αὐτῶν διαμέλλοντας κόπῳ ἁλίσκεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιχείρειν ὅτι τάχιστα, 
‘“‘ After a while the Athenians thought best not to delay any longer 
and be self-beaten by weariness [lit. be overcome], but to attack as 
soon as possible.”” But weakness from hunger on their own part 
and the heavy prows of the Syracusan vessels soon proved too much 
for them, and they had to seek refuge behind their own line of trans- 
port boats. Very naturally the commentators shake their heads at 
the phrase κόπῳ ἁλίσκεσθαι. Kriiger calls it “ungewodhnlich’’; Stahl 
adopts Madvig’s conjecture ἀναλίσκεσθαι. But compare ἁλοῦσαι 
ὕπνῳ, Aesch. Eum. 67; μανίᾳ ἀλοὺς, Soph. At. 216; θανάτῳ ἁλῶναι, 
Hom. ᾧ 281; ὑπ’ ἔρωτος ἁλῶναι, Plato Phaedr. 252c. It is the same 
kind of personification of ὕπνος that we have in Hom. B 34. 


PERSONIFICATION OF ABSTRACTS 


After the remarkable description of the plague which wrought 
such fearful havoc at Athens and among the troops at Potidaea, and of 
the coincident Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, we are told that a 
change came over the spirit of the Athenians. They blamed Pericles, 
because he had persuaded them to go to war, as the author of all their 

1 Cf. ii. 38, ἡ τέρψις τὸ λυπηρὸν ἐκπλήσσει. 
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troubles. He goes before the assembly to encourage and hearten | 
them, and when he tells them not to worry over the loss of property, 
which is, as it were, only ‘‘the garden of the house, the superfluous 
ornament of wealth,” but to be anxious about freedom and preserve — 
that, for it would recover all the rest (ii. 62. 3), freedom (ἐλευθερία) 
suddenly becomes an active agent; and the chapter winds up in this 
way: καὶ τὴν τόλμαν ἀπὸ τῆς ὁμοίας τύχης ἡ Ebveois ἐκ τοῦ ὑπέρφρονος 
ἐχυρωτέραν παρέχεται, ἐλπίδι τε ἧσσον πιστεύει, ἧς ἐν τῷ ἀπόρῳ ἡ 
ἰσχύς, γνώμῃ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, ἧς βεβαιοτέρα ἡ πρόνοια, “and 
daring, when fortune is impartial, from a consciousness of its 
superiority is made more secure by intelligence, and trusts less to 
hope, whose strength lies in perplexity, but more in judgment, whose 
foresight is surer.’’ Note how all sorts of abstractions here become 
agents: τόλμα, τύχη, ξύνεσις, ἐλπίς, γνώμη. 

There is another fine example of the personification οὗ τόλμα in 
Pericles’ funeral oration, ii. 41. 4, καὶ οὐδὲν προσδεόμενοι οὔτε Ὁμήρου 
ἐπαινέτου οὔτε ὅστις ἔπεσι μὲν τὸ αὐτίκα τέρψει, τῶν δ᾽ ἔργων τὴν ὑπό- 
νοιαν ἡ ἀλήθεια βλάψει, ἀλλὰ πᾶσαν μὲν θάλασσαν καὶ γῆν ἐσβατὸν τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ τόλμῃ καταναγκάσαντες γενέσθαι, πανταχοῦ δὲ μνημεῖα κακῶν 
τε κἀγαθῶν ἀίδια ξυγκατοικίσαντες, ““ὙἯΔ shall need no Homer to sing 
our praise, nor any other poet, whose verses will give delight for the 
moment, though his representation of the facts will be marred by 
the truth. Nay, we have compelled every land to give access to our 
daring, and have everywhere planted everlasting memorials both of 
evil to foes and of good to friends.” ‘So, for a moment,” says 
Lamb,! “he will make Truth—though she had no special cult—a 
greater person than Homer, and go on to exalt Athenian Daring to 
the glory of a conquering invader.”’ 

In Diodotus’ masterly plea to the Athenians, to save them from 
incurring the enormous guilt of adopting Cleon’s proposal to put to 
death all the Mytilenaean men and enslave their women and children, 
we have another group of personifications of abstract conceptions. 
The passage is ll. 45. 4-6. Here the actors are poverty (πενία), 
wealth (ἐξουσία), hope (ἐλπίς), passionate love (ἔρως), fortune (τύχη), 
and human nature (a4vOpwrea φύσι). Another good example of the 
personification of τύχη is found in vil. 68. 1. 

1 Clio Enthroned, Ὁ. 223. 
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In the beginning of Diodotus’ speech in behalf of the Mytilenae- 
ans, there is perhaps a personification of τάχος, “haste,” ὀργή, 
“anger,” εὐβουλία, “good counsel,’’ and ἄνοια, ‘“thoughtlessness” ; 
and when in the next sentence words become the teachers of deeds 
we are sure that Thucydides is personifying (iii. 42. 1). 

In v. 65. 2 occurs an interesting example of personification of 
προθυμία, untimely ‘‘zeal’”’ on the part of King Agis, and the dilatory 
tactics of another Spartan king, Archidamus, rise up on another 
occasion to accuse him (ii. 18. 3), # τε ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ ἐπιμονὴ γενομένη 
καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἄλλην πορείαν ἡ σχολαιότης διέβαλεν αὐτόν, μάλιστα δὲ ἡ ἐν 
τῇ Οἰνόῃ ἐκίσχεσις, “δηὰ the delay at the Isthmus brought him into 
bad repute and further the leisurely way in which the march was 
made, but most of all the halt at Oenoe.’”’ We have here personi- 
fication of the abstracts ἐπιμονή, σχολαιότης and éxioxeots with dé 
βαλεν. Two Homeric terms in the sentence seem to indicate that 
Homer was not far from Thucydides’ mind at the moment, namely, 
ξυναγωγὴ and éricxeots. The former, in this sense, occurs only here 
in Thucydides, and is a reminiscence of the Homeric συνάγειν “Apna 
or ἔριδα “Apnos (B 381; E861; = 149) or συνάγειν κρατερὴν ὑσμίνην 
(7 764); the latter, in the meaning “delay,’’ seems to have only 
Homeric precedent (p 451). 

A like personification is that of τιμωρία in iv. 62. 4, τιμωρία yap 
οὐκ εὐτυχεῖ δικαίως, ὅτι καὶ ἀδικεῖται᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἰσχὺς βέβαιον διότι καὶ εὔελπκι, 
‘“‘for vengeance has no right to succeed because it has suffered in- 
justice, nor is might secure because it has good hope.’””? Finally there 
is a striking personification of μηχανή in iv. 100. 1. The Boeotians, 
with their Peloponnesian allies, were attacking the rampart of Delium, 
which was held by the Athenians, καὶ μηχανὴν προσήγαγον, ἥπερ 
εἷλεν αὐτό, ‘and they brought up an engine, which took 10." Kriiger’s 
conjecture 7 has the support of some manuscripts. ‘‘ Die Personifika- 
tion ware hier unzeitig kiihn,’’ he thinks. But Classen cites ii. 71. 1, 
al μηχαναὶ οὐδὲν ὠφέλουν, “their engines profited naught.”’ Certainly 
if ever an engine deserved to be personified, it was the one described 
in this chapter. 
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1Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 27. 


THE FIFTH FORM OF ‘DISCOVERY’ IN THE POETICS 
OF ARISTOTLE 


By Lang CooPrer 


' The universal longing for knowledge is the keynote in the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle; doubtless the most familiar sentence in his works 
is the opening maxim of the Metaphysics: ‘All men by nature desire 
to know.’ And the satisfaction of this desire is to him the basic 
pleasure, not only in the pursuit of science and philosophy, but also 
in the realm of art, and hence of poetry. When we see a face drawn 
to the life, the difference between the work of the artist and the 
living original occasions a moment of suspense—there is a sudden 
inference, we catch the resemblance, and we cry out in recognition: 
“Why that is he! That is the man we know so well.’ So (one may 
add) the hasty reader, snatching at delight, foregoes the cumulative 
satisfaction to be had from the successive disclosures of a long story, 
and skips to the end of the book to know at once the main outcome 
of the whole. Or again (to return to Aristotle), the essential mark of 
genius in a poet is the ability to discover the underlying resemblances 
of things that are superficially unlike, the power being shown in his 
command of figurative language—similes, for instance. And again, 
the style which gives the greatest pleasure is that in which the 
current diction, instantly intelligible, is diversified with just the right 
admixture of strange or rare terms—archaic words and the like. 
The perfection of style is to be clear without being ordinary; an 
infusion of the less familiar, so long as we do not convert our 
language into an enigma or a jargon, gives opportunity for a suc- 
cession of delights arising from the recognition of meanings. Aristotle 
does not say all this, but I trust no injury has been done to his remarks 
on diction if we detect in them a latent resemblance to other parts 
of his theory. 

There can at all events be no question as to the importance he 
attaches to that element in the plot of a drama or an epic poem which 
he calls ‘Discovery’ (ἀναγνώρισις), or, 88 we sometimes render it, 
‘Recognition.’ Like other terms found in the Poetics, this may be 
CiLassicaL Par.toLoer XIII, July, 1918), 951 
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taken first in a more general sense, and then in a more special or 
technical sense. Discovery in general is simply a transition from 
ignorance to knowledge. You may discover the identity of a person, 
or of your dog Argus, or of inanimate, even casual, things. You may 
discover the solution of a riddle propounded by the Sphinx. You 
may discover that such and such a thing has or has not occurred, or 
that you yourself have or have not done a particular deed. Thus 
Oedipus discovers, or thinks he discovers, all sorts of things true or 
untrue—that Creon is plotting against him; that Teiresias is basely 
involved in the plot; that he, the hero, could not have killed his 
father and married his mother, fulfilling the oracle, since he discovers 
that Polybus and Merope are dead; that the dead Polybus and 
Merope were not after all his parents; that the man he killed at the 
crossroads was his father, and the queen he subsequently married, 
his mother; that, as Teiresias had said, he himself, Oedipus, is the 
accursed defiler of the land whom he has been seeking. ‘Oedipus’ 
is the final answer to the riddle of the Sphinx. All the while 
the unfamiliar, as it is added on, is converted into the familiar; the 
unexpected turns out to be the very thing we were awaiting, and the 
unknown stranger is seen to be the firstborn of the house—who must 
again become a stranger, and yet again seek a familiar home and 
final resting-place, no longer at outlandish Thebes but here in the 
neighborhood of our own Athens, at the grove beloved of his and our 
poet. And all the while we, with Oedipus, desire further knowledge, 
and our desire, momentarily baffled, is as constantly satisfied—until 
the entire design of the poet is unfolded and we know all. Even 
when the knowledge is painful the satisfaction is a satisfaction. 
And for us, the spectators, the pain is tempered, since we behold it, 
not in real life, but in a spectacle whose close resemblance to reality 
—with a difference—keeps us inferring, and saying: ‘Ah, so it is— 
just like human fortune and misfortune as we see it every day!’ The 
story itself, being traditional, is familiar, yet old and far away; and 
it now has an admixture of the strange and rare which only Sophocles 
could give it. How delightful to learn—to discover fundamental 
similarity under superficial difference! 

So much for Discovery in general. More specifically, in the 
technical sense, a Discovery is the recognition, in a drama or the 
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like, of the identity of one or more persons by one or more others. 
A may know B, and then B must learn the identity of A, or the mutual 
ignorance of both may pass into mutual recognition, causing love or 
hate, and hence pleasure or pain, to one or both; but, if the poet does 
his work aright, always with pleasure to the man who sees the play 
or hears the story—the pleasure of inferring and learning. In 
particular, the poet must let his audience do its own observing and 
draw its own inferences without too much obvious assistance. We 
do not want formal proofs of identity, the display of birthmarks, 
scars, or tokens—necklaces and so on. Nor do we want a purely 
artificial declaration from the unknown individual, with no preceding 
incident to make it necessary. Tokens and declarations are the last 
resource of a feeble or nodding poet, who has forgotten that all men 
desire to learn by inference and must not be cheated of the universal 
satisfaction. They like to fancy themselves wholly responsible for 
their own mental operations; they do not wish to have their wits 
insulted. 

The various kinds of Discovery, in the more technical sense, are, 
according to Aristotle, six in number. Of these, the first is that 
brought about by signs or tokens; the second is the formal declara- 
tion; the third is the one effected by memory, when the occasion 
stirs a man’s emotions, and his display of feeling reveals who he 
must be; and the fourth is that resulting from inference, when one 
agent in a drama identifies another by a process of reasoning. It is 
easy to see that these four divisions (and indeed all six) are not 
mutually exclusive, since, for example, a scar might be subsidiary to a 
declaration, or serve tg stir a memory; or a necklace, or a bow, or 8 
garment might prompt an inference. The fifth is the ‘synthetic’ (or 
‘composite,’ or fictitious—otherwise fallacious or false, or perhaps 
‘concocted’) Discovery, and is the form I wish specially to examine 
in the latter part of this article. The sixth is the best form. In it 
the identity of the hero, say, is revealed, not by a scar, or by his own 
declaration (artificially dragged in by the poet), or by his weeping 
when he hears the tale of his wanderings told by another; or by an 
inference made by his long-lost sister, but through the inevitable 
sequence of incident after incident in the plot itself. Here the 
action of the reader’s mind follows the very action of the play, and 
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the pleasure of learning the particular identity is but one item in an 
orderly series—in that passage from ignorance to knowledge which is 
effected by the work as a whole. 

And pleasure, we must recollect, is not a state of being, but a 
form of action. The right functioning of the mind is pleasure. 
Pleasure and free activity are convertible terms. Thus the emphasis 
of the Poetics is always laid upon what is rational and orderly. An 
excess of delight occurs when a regular advance from antecedent to 
consequent brings a sudden addition to our knowledge; when by a 
rapid, unlabored, logical inference the desire to know the truth is 
satisfied. All learning is essentially rapid; the recognition dawns, 
then comes as a flash of pleasure. 

Yet the poet has a use for what is not strictly true and logical. 
Even the irrational may escape censure if it be made plausible. 
And the marvelous is sweet. It is legitimate too to represent a 
dramatic character as deceiving himself or another, the poet being 
aware that it is hard for a man swayed by anger, or fear, or any other 
powerful emotion to see and tell the exact truth. People are always 
magnifying the things that comfort their self-love and minifying 
whatever may ruffle or hurt it. Then there are characters who like 
to mystify their fellows, as well as those who deceive for some obvious 
advantage. The poet must on occasion set before us a crafty Odys- 
seus, who delights in all manner of wiles. It requires art also to 
portray the slippery Clytaemnestra, not to mention the lying Lady 
Macbeth. Superior mental activity as such is ever interesting, and 
the false inferences of the deceived are not unpleasing, but the 
reverse, unless they exceed the bounds of the cgedible. Furthermore, 
as we have seen, a slight admixture of the strange or rare gives a 
spice to the known and obvious. In fact, we all like to add a little 
something in the telling of a tale—with a view to pleasing the neigh- 
bor who hears it. 

Accordingly, in his discussion of epic poetry Aristotle says 
(1460 a 17-26): 


That the marvelous is a source of pleasure may be seen by the way in 
which people add to a story [προστιθέντες]; for they always embellish the 
facts in the belief that it will gratify the listeners. Yet it is Homer above 
all who has shown the rest of us how a lie ought to be told [in effect: who 
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has shown how a poet ought to represent Odysseus, for example, deceiving 
some other personage]. The essence of the method is the use of a para- 
logism, as follows: Suppose that whenever A exists or comes to pass, B 
must exist or occur. Men think, if the consequent B exists, the antecedent 
A must also—but the inference is illegitimate. For the poet, then, the 
right method is this: if the antecedent A is untrue, and if there is some- 
thing else, B, which would necessarily exist or occur if A were true, one 
must add on [προσθεῖναι] the B; for, knowing the added detail to be true, 
we ourselves mentally proceed to the fallacious inference that the antece- 
dent A is likewise true. We may take an instance from the ‘Bath Scene’ 
in the Odyssey.! 


Turning to the ‘Bath Scene’ in Odyssey 19, we see the force of 
Aristotle’s illustration. Here Odysseus, disguised in rags, wishes to 
convince Penelope that he, the Beggar, has seen the real Odysseus 
alive=A, a falsehood. Accordingly, he adds an accurate description 
of the hero’s clothing=B. Penelope knows B to be true, since the 
garments came from her. If A were true, that is, if the Beggar had 
seen Odysseus, the natural consequence, B, would be a true descrip- 
tion of the clothing. From the truth of B, Penelope mistakenly infers 
the occurrence of A and believes the Beggar. The illusion, which is 
shared by anyone who hears the story, witnesses to the artistic 
method of the poet.? 

At this point it is well to remember several things. First of all 
there are the words προστιθέντες and προσθεῖναι (compounds of 
τίθημι), used in the sense of ‘adding to,’ as if putting together truth | 
and falsehood were characteristic of deception. Then there is the 


1 Here and subsequently I follow, with little deviation, my ‘amplified rendering,’ 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (p. 82). 


3 Ibid., pp. 82-83. It is interesting to see in detail how Homer makes Odysseus 
add on the B (Odyssey 19. 218 ff., translation of Butcher and Lang): 

‘Tell me what manner of raiment he was clothed in about his body, and what 
manner of man he was himself, and tell me of his fellows that went with him.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: ‘Lady, it is hard for one so 
long parted from him to tell thee all this, for it is now the twentieth year since he went 
thither and left my country. Yet even so I will tell thee as I see him in spirit. Goodly 
Odysseus wore a thick, purple mantle, twofold, which had a brooch fashioned in gold, 
with a double covering for the pins, and on the face of it was a curious device: a hound 
in his forepaws held a dappled fawn, and gased on it as it writhed. And all men 
marveled at the workmanship, how, wrought as they were in gold, the hound was 
gasing on the fawn and strangling it, and the fawn was writhing with his feet and striving 
to flee. Moreover, I marked the shining doublet about his body, as it were the skin 
of a dried onion, so smooth it was, and glistering as the sun; truly many women looked 
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logical term paralogism (παραλαγισμός) employed in the same con- 
nection. Again, it must be borne in mind that the stock example of a 
liar could hardly be any other than Odysseus. Finally we are to 
recall that Aristotle remarks in the Poetics (1459 614-15) upon the 
number of Discoveries in the Odyssey; the poem is, he says, an 
example of an involved plot, since Discovery is employed through- 
out, and it is a story of character. The incident of the false tidings, 
just mentioned, has in fact the nature of an erroneous recognition 
effected in the heroine by the disguised hero, and might suggest the 
title Ὀδυσσεὺς ψευδάγγελος referred to by Aristotle in another passage 
which we are about to discuss—save that there it does not fit the case. 

And now we have arrived at the special topic of this paper. The 
fifth form of Discovery described in the Poetics has obviously puzzled 
the commentators. The meaning of the name applied to it, συνθετή, 
has not been made clear. To translate this by ‘composite’ does not 
help very much unless we know the nature of the thing described— 
a better plan would be to transliterate and say ‘synthetic’; and the 
example supplied by Aristotle from some poem or lay called Odysseus 
the False Messenger, or Odysseus with the False Tidings, leaves us very 
uncertain of our facts. The text is doubtful at two points. Were 
it not, any translation would still be conjectural, since the reference 
is too brief, and of the two parties to the Discovery we cannot be 
sure who recognizes and who is recognized. 

Even so, more light can be thrown on the passage. Bywater, 
for example, has not done so well with this difficulty as with others in 
the Poetics. But since his masterly edition may fairly be thought to 
sum up our present knowledge of that work, it may be well to begin 
with his text and translation of the passage, and to append his note 
on the meaning of it. Thereupon I shall give, with a few minor 


thereon and wondered. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it in 
thy heart. I know not if Odysseus was thus clothed upon at home, or if one of his 
fellows gave him the raiment as he went on board the swift ship, or even it may be some 


So he spake, and in her heart he stirred yet more the desire of weeping, as she 
knew the certain tokens that Odysseus showed her. So when she had taken her fill 
of tearful lament, then she answered him, and spake saying: 

‘Now verily, stranger, thou that even before wert held in pity, shalt be dear and 
honorable in my halls, for it was I who gave him these garments, even such as thou 
namest, and folded them myself, and brought them from the chamber, and added 
besides the shining brooch to be his jewel.’ 
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changes, the rendering and translation I arrived at in my ‘amplified: 
version,’ and shall then subjoin a few reflections that have sub- 
sequently occurred to me. 

Bywater reads (1455 a12-16): 


ἔστιν δέ τις καὶ συνθετὴ ἐκ παραλογισμοῦ τοῦ θατέρου, οἷον ἐν τῷ ‘Odvocd 
τῷ ψευδαγγέλῳ' τὸ μὲν γὰρ [τὸ] τόξον ἔφη γνώσεσθαι ὃ οὐχ ἑωράκει, τὸ δὲ ὡς 
δὴ ἐκείνου ἀναγνωριοῦντος διὰ τούτου ποιῆσαι παραλογισμός. 


For the last word, following Vahlen, he accepts the reading of MS 
Riccardianus 46 (confirmed by the Arabic version of the Poetics), 
rejecting the better authority of MS Parisinus 1741, which gives 
παραλογισμόν; and he translates: 


There is, too, a composite Discovery arising from bad reasoning on. the 
side of the other party. An instance of it is in Ulysses the False Messenger: 
he said he should know the bow—which he had not seen; but to suppose 
from that that he would know it again (as though he had once seen it) was 
bad reasoning. 


Bywater’s note on the passage is this: 


ἐκ παραλογισμοῦ: cf. a4 ἐκ σνλλογισμοῦ. Vahlen, who connects this 
directly with συνθετή, supposes the two factors in the Discovery to be a 
συλλογισμός On the side of the one, and a παραλογισμός on the side of the other 
of the two parties; ‘quae [scil. ἀναγνώρισις] ut ex simplici unius ratiocinatione 
prodire, ita composita esse potest alterius ex syllogismo, paralogismo alterius’ 
(cf. also the discussion in his Zur Krittk Aristotelischer Schriften, p. 16). 
The illustration, however, from the ᾿Οδυσσεὺς ψευδάγγελος does not seem to 
imply anything more than an erroneous inference by one party (παραλογισμὸς 
ὁ θατέρου) from some statement made by the other. The reasoning in this 
instance Aristotle appears to regard as the illogical parallel to that in the 
Choephoroe: just as the recognition of Orestes by Electra came about through 
ἃ συλλογισμός on her part, so that of A by B, the two personages in the 
᾿Οϑυσσεὺς ψευδάγγελος, is supposed to come about through a παραλογισμός on 
the part of the latter. The fallacy to be found there may have arisen from 
the ambiguity of the word ‘know.’ A having said, ‘I shall know the bow,’ 
B may have taken this to mean that he would ‘know it again’ (ἀναγνωριοῦντος) 
—which was not true (cf. ὃ οὐχ ἑωράκει). In our ignorance of the play 
and its plot it is idle to speculate further as to the way in which the actual 
Discovery may have been’worked out in it. The present is one of many 
passages showing Aristotle’s affection for the forms of logic even when dealing 
with matters of poetry (see on 16. 1454 ὃ 28).! 


1 Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, pp. 237-38. 
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Bywater’s interpretation here suffers from his neglect to observe 
that, as chapter 16 of the Poetics deals with Discovery in the technical 
sense, and as the examples of the other forms involve the recognition 
of persons, with or without the use of tokens, so in the illustration of 
the fifth form what is said of the bow must be subsidiary to the 
recognition of a person. He seems to have been misled too by what 
is probably an accidental word-echo: γνώσεσθαι---ἀναγνωριοῦντος. 
But here γνώσεσθαι is an indirect quotation of something uttered by 
a character in a poem of unknown authorship, while ἀναγνωριοῦντος 
is a part of the technical language (cf. ἀναγνώρισις) of the Poetics. 
Furthermore the whole theory of the treatise and Aristotle’s general 
use in it of the word ποιεῖν irresistibly lead one to think of ποιῆσαι as 
referring to the activity of the poet. My own rendering of the 
passage in question 1s, I hope, clearer, at least to the sort of student 
I originally had in mind. I preface it only by saying that it assumes 
the accusative παραλογισμόν to be correct, and with the remark that 
I translate συνθετή, not by ‘composite,’ but by ‘synthetic’ or ‘ficti- 
tious,’ though perhaps ‘concocted’ would convey the idea: 

Related to Discovery by inference is a kind of synthetic [or fictitious] 
Discovery where the poet causes A to be recognized through the false infer- 
ence of B [or through a logical deception practised by Aupon B]. There is an 
example of this in Odysseus with the False Tidings. Here A says: ‘I shall know 
the bow’ (which he had not seen); but that B, forsooth, should recognize A 
through this is to represent a false inference [i.e., to poetize a paralogism]. 

I now wish to add these reflections. The word συνθετή is here 
associated with a Discovery that is deceptive or false, and with 
Odysseus, the stock example of success in deceit. The mention of a 
paralogism, too, instantly reminds us of what Aristotle says concern- 
ing Homer and his correct method in the telling of a lie, where the 
example is again that of Odysseus effecting a false Discovery, and 
where the notion of lying is that of adding something true to some- 
thing false (προστιθέντες, προσθεῖναι). ‘Composite,’ then, may be 
misleading as a translation of συνθετήῆ, which rather expresses the 
result when the false A and the added B are put together. The 
Greek adjective, it is true, can hardly have the same force here as 
in Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 686 (συνθέτους λόγους = ‘lying 
speeches’); we need some term like ‘fictitious’—one with no ney 
connotation of what is morally wrongful. 


~ 
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There is nothing morally objectionable in employing this kind 
of Discovery, It is not the best kind, for that grows out of the 
incidents of the plot; but if the poet wishes to represent a character 
producing a false recognition, let the device be used in the proper 
way—ws δεῖ. You must mention the false A, but not dwell upon it. 
You must put in the B, and, as Homer makes the Beggar do in 
describing the garments to Penelope, you must keep on adding to the 
description. In spite of Bywater’s warning that ‘it is idle to specu- 
late further as to the way in which the actual Discovery may have 
been worked out’ in Odysseus with the False Tidings, it is tempting 
to think of this unknown drama or epic lay in connection with the 
nineteenth book of the Odyssey, and to imagine Odysseus appearing 
in disguise and then proving his identity by a detailed description of 
his ancient bow, or perhaps offering to pick out this weapon from a 
number of others, and thus imposing upon the guileless. Something 
similar is found in Odyssey 23, where the hero, having previously 
(Odyssey 19) brought false tidings of himself, now reveals his identity 
to his doubting spouse, proving it by a circumstantial description of 
their nuptial bed, which on this occasion ‘he had not seen.’ 

Some of these thoughts were obviously in my mind when my 
‘amplified rendering’ was published. But since then the whole 
question of the synthetic or ‘concocted’ Discovery has become more 
intelligible to me through the observation of actual instances of the 
device in literature. Aristotle was simply dealing with observed 
facts, so that, when a point in his conception of the drama or of epic 
poetry is obscure, the best way of illuminating it is, not to theorize 
immoderately on his text, but to compare it with the practice of 
poets. Every one of his kinds of Discovery can be illustrated from 
Homer. How could it be otherwise in view of the allusion in the 
Poetics to ἀναγνώρισις in the Odyssey? But I have hit upon at 
least two very pertinent examples from the biblical account of 
Joseph and his brethren (which might be described in Aristotle’s 
words as ‘a complex story—there is Discovery throughout—and one 
of character’). 

Thus (Gen. 37:31-33): 


And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
the coat in the blood; and they sent the coat of many colors, and they brought 
it to their father, and said: ‘This have we found; know now whether it be 
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thy son’s coat or no.’ And he knew it, and said: ‘It is my son’s coat; an 
evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.’ 


In other words, the sons supply the B, the father infers the A, and 
the concocted Discovery is effected by a paralogism. The writer 
of the story understood a point in his ατύ--ποιῆσαι παραλογισμό»ν--- 
and knew how to represent a [16---ψευδῇ λέγειν ὡς δεῖ. In fact, he 18 
specially given to using this form of recognition. Potiphar’s wife 
caused Potiphar to make a false Discovery by means of Joseph’s 
garment, which she laid up by her ‘until his lord came home.’ 


And she spake unto him according to these words, saying: ‘The Hebrew 
servant which thou hast brought unto us came in unto me to mock me. And 
it came to pass, as I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his garment with 
me, and fled out.’ And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of 
his wife, which she spake unto him, saying, ‘After this manner did thy 
servant to me,’ that his wrath was kindled. And Joseph’s master took 
him, and put him into the prison (cf. Gen. 39:7-20]. 


And Joseph himself practised upon his brethren in somewhat 
similar fashion. Twice they found every man’s money in his sack’s 
mouth, and on the second occasion the silver cup of the great 
Egyptian diviner in Benjamin’s sack. 

If it be objected that the story in Genesis is historical, and that 
we must not attribute too much to the originality of the writer, there 
is an excellent reply in the Poetics itself (1451 b 29-32): 


And even if he happens to take a subject from history, he is none the 
less a poet for that; for there is nothing to hinder certain actual events from 
possessing the ideal quality of a probable or necessary sequence; and it is by 
virtue of representing this quality in such events that he is their poet. 


It is obvious that false Discoveries are not restricted to the single 
type illustrated by Odysseus with the False Tidings. A mistaken 
recognition might occur when no deceit was intended by either party. 
Nevertheless the poet would need to know how to bring it about, and 
the principle would always be the same—a mistaken inference from 
the known B to the seemingly necessary antecedent A. The New 
Comedy of Greece must have been full of incidents turning upon 
both innocent mistakes and guileful deceptions with regard to iden- 
tity. It is easy to find examples enough in Plautus and Terence. 
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As for the modern drama, need one mention Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors? And in Shakespearean tragedy, what of the false inferences 
of Othello, misled by Iago, or of Edmund’s deception of his father in 
King Lear ? 

All men by nature desire to know; all like to see good repre- 
sentations of the human mind in action; and nearly all delight to see 
false inferences well portrayed—if the mystery is finally cleared, and 
every mistake resolved. 
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TEXTUAL NOTES ΟΝ PHAEDRUS 
By J. P. PosraatTs 


As this paper will deal in large measure with the evidence for the 
text of Phaedrus which is supplied by his mediaeval paraphrasts, it 
will be as well to indicate at the outset the limits within which that 
evidence can be used. Of its utility if employed with discernment 
there can now be no question. M. Havet’s restorations of the read- 
‘ing at App. 26. 1 lupus for lepus and of the order of verses in il. 7. 11 
ff., 21-24 to follow 10, are instances in point. 

Without traversing anew all the ground over which my prede- 
cessors have traveled I would refer to some cardinal points. In the 
first place a fable may be both in Phaedrus and a paraphrast and yet 
the paraphrast have not taken it from the fabulist. A good example 
' is App. 13, the ‘‘Widow and the Soldier,’’ with which the narrative 
in Romulus 111. 9 (Hervieux, les fabulistes Latins, II, 217) has only its 
subject in common. Secondly, in fables where Phaedrus was the 
original source, besides the involuntary alterations which must occur 
when a mediaeval Latinist is turning the verse of a classical writer 
into prose, there may be deviations and accretions due to the para- 
phrast himself. I imagine for example that no one will attribute to 
Phaedrus the insipid pendant to the catalogue of birds’ characteristics 
that we find in the Wissemburg collection (Hervieux, op. cit., p. 
188) and Romulus iv. 4, though in other lines these show a great deal 
of verbal resemblance to the Phaedrus fable iii. 18. Phaedrus had 
written, 10ff.: ‘“Fatorum arbitrio partes sunt uobis datae; / Tibi 
forma, uires aquilae, luscinio melos, / augurium coruo, laeua cornici 
omina.” What we find in Romulus is “ Tibi nitor et color et forma, 
maior uirtus aquilae, lusciniae cantus uocis, auguria sumit coruus,’’ 
then “‘grunnire accepit columba, dolet ritus [manifestly corrupt], ὁ 
gruis ostendit semper tempus et in oliva parit turdus; ficetula [for 
“‘ficedula”’] probanda pomis, lucifero gaudet hirundo, nudus sero 
uolat uespertilio, gallus nouit noctis horas,” in which the mediaeval 
stamp is unmistakable. With these cautions in mind we shall be 
able to use with profit the evidence of versions often so close to their 
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original that we can without appreciable effort transform their prose 
into the actual iambics of Phaedrus.' 

One of the chief uses of these paraphrases is that they help us 
now and again to track glosses or adscripts which have ousted the 
genuine reading from the manuscripts and from our text. A simple 
instance is 1. 2. 27 ff.: 

Furtim igitur dant Mercurio mandata ad Jovem, 

adflictis ut succurrat. Tunc contra deus; 

“quia noluistis vestrum ferre, ‘inquit,’ bonum, 

malum perferte.”’ 
deus would have eluded observation but for the indications of the 
paraphrasts. Ademar (Hervieux, p. 139), who is closest of all to 
Phaedrus here (for ver. 26 he has “fugitant inertes uocesque prae- 
cludit metus,” only putting wocesque for the fabulist’s uocem), gives 
“furtim mittunt per Mercurium mandata Ioui ut desistat. E contra 
Iupiter: quia noluistis ferre bonum ut feratis malum hunc sustinete 
malum,”’ etc. Wissemburg (ἰδιά., p. 176) has ‘‘tunc rogare coeperunt: 
succurre, Iupiter, morimur: et contra altitonans: quia noluistis 
bonum sufferre, sustinete malum,” and Romulus who has amplified 
and embroidered considerably gives (ii. 1) ‘‘tunc uoces cum lacrimis 
ad sydera tollunt: succurre, Iuppiter, morimur. E contra illis 
altitonans,”’ etc. The three candidates for the place of honor in 
Phaedrus’ sentence, deus, Iuppiter, altitonans, disappear directly we 
see what is behind, the equivalent and metrical Tonans. 

A parallel intrusion into the traditional text may be detected in 
i, 21. 3 Ε΄: 
defectus annis et desertus uiribus 
leo cum iaceret spiritum extremum trahens, 


aper fulmineis uenit ad eum dentibus 
et uindicauit ictu ueterem iniuriam. 


Our suspicions are aroused by the circumstance that P (the Pitho- 
eanus) has ad eum uenit, but D (the scheda Petri Danielis) wenit ad 
eum. Of the paraphrasts, Ademar (p. 136) has “super fulmineis 
uenit ad eum aper et dentibus se uindicauit, ictu ueteres iniurias 
infestans,’’ etc., Wissemburg (p. 169), ‘‘aper ad eum uenit iracundus 


1 This is especially true of the Fabulae Antiquae of Ademar, Hervieux, op. cit., 
pp. 131 ff. 
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spumans fulmineis dentibus et uindicauit ictum ueterem,’’ Romulus 
(p. 201), ‘‘aper ad eum uenié iratus spumans fulmineis dentibus et 
uindicauit ictum ueterem.”’ 

Can we doubt what this means, viz., that in the ultimate source of 
all our authorities the line appeared in this form: 


ad eum 
aper fulmineis spumans uenit dentibus, 


and that the vigorous spumans (of which Ademar’s super is a cor- 
ruption) should replace the useless ad ewm of the Vulgate? Compare 
the close parallel in Martial, a reader of Phaedrus as we know, 
“fulmineo spumantis apri sum dente peremptus”’ (xi. 69. 9). Spu- 
mans or spumeus is in fact almost a standing epithet of aper (Vergil, 
Juvenal, Martial, Claudian). Cf. also Sen. Dial. iii. 1. 6, ““spumant 
apris ora, dentes acuuntur attritu.” 

In i. 27. 4, ἃ passage already corrected in part by M. Havet, a 
similar confrontation of our authorities will lead us to the truth: 


uulpes ad cenam dicitur ciconiam 

prior inuitasse et illi liquidam in patena 

posuisse sorbitionem. 
The variations of the paraphrasts are as follows: Ademar (p. 154), 
*posuit zlli in scutella sorbitiunculam,”’ Wissemburg (p. 166), “‘coctas 
sorbitiunculas in marmore [corrected to -a] fudzt,’’ Romulus (p. 209), 
“posuit ἐπ in catino sorbitionem liquidam.’”’ The Greek version as 
we find it in Plutarch Qu. Conu. i. 614 E F is nearest to the Wissem- 
burg paraphrase, οἱ δὲ τοιαῦτα προβλήματα καθιέντες οὐδὲν ἃν τῆς 
Αἰσωπείου γεράνου καὶ ἀλώπεκος ἐπιεικέστεροι πρὸς κοινωνίαν φανεῖεν 
ὧν ἡ μὲν ἔτνος τι λιπαρὸν κατὰ λίθου πλατείας καταχεαμένη τὴν 
γέρανον ἐδέξατο οὐκ εὐωχουμένη, ἀλλὰ γελοῖα πάσχουσαν. Not only 
has marmore this, presumably independent, confirmation, but it is 
supported by the discrepancy in the words used of the vessel by the 
other authorities, patina, scutella, catinus, which shows that this 
was not named but described. Accordingly M. Havet, who has 
also some very just remarks on the unmetrical character of the Vul- 
gate reading in patina liquidam, has rightly restored in marmore to the 
text. But he has not done so well in building upon illz, for which he 
substitutes léuz in the sense of πλατείας, a meaning it does not possess. 
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Illi has no more claim to respect than ad eum in the passage last 
discussed. Ponere without a dative is common enough of “serving 
up,” “putting on table’; Pers. i. 53, Mart. iv. 69. 2 may serve as 
examples. And the word we want to represent πλατείας is patulo: 
cf. Verg. Aen. vii.115, “patulis . . . . quadris,” Juv. 3. 277, “ patulas 
. ... pelues’”; cf. Varro L. L. v. 120, ‘“patenas a patulo dixerunt.”’ 
Phaedrus uses patulus for capacious, App. 238. 2. 
1. 5.6: sic est locutus partibus factis leo: 

ego primam tollo, nominor quoniam leo; 

secundam, quia sum fortis, tribuetis mihi; 

tum, quia plus ualeo, me sequetur tertia; 

malo adficietur, siquis quartam tetigerit. 
That rez should stand somewhere in the second line seems as certain 
as that fortis in the third should be changed to socius, Withof, or 
consors, Gow. After M. Havet’s discussion in his Critical Dis- 
quisition (ed. pp. 187 f.), it is superfluous for me to argue this point. 
It would seem moreover that it could only have stood by the side 
of quia in the last foot but one. This leaves us nominor and leo to 
deal with—suspicious both of them. The first I had already con- 
demned and conjectured that it concealed nomine before I read the 
note of Bentley in which nomine hoc “on this account’’ is proposed. 
But leo which Bentley kept (quia sum leo) is not less objectionable 
and even more suspicious, as just above it stands another leo. And 
yet it hardly hides the truth. Cluo, another form of clueo, “am 
called,” is the lightest of changes and will at once account for the 
appearance of nominor in the place of nomine hoc, ‘cluet, nominatur’ 
. (Nonius 87. 28). The word was archaic in the time of Phaedrus and 
was used here as in Seneca’s jeu d’esprit on the emperor Claudius 7 
‘“‘exprome propere sede qua genitus cluas,”’ to ridicule the pretensions 
of a monarch. I may add that it escapes the objection which 
Bentley brings against nominor ‘“‘non eo ceteris feris excellit quod 
nominetur sed quod sit leo.”’ For cluere often hardly differs from 
esse, a8, e.g.,in Lucretius. For the sake of euphony we must arrange 
the words thus, 

ego primam tollo, nomine hoc rex quia‘ cluo. 


Before leaving the passage I may note that we can see from the 
paraphrasts that an early (corrupt) variant for ualeo was ueloz. 
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i. 6.1: Vicinis furis celebres uidit nuptias’ 

Aesopus et continuo narrare incipit: 

uxorem quondam Sol cum uellet ducere, 

clamorem ranae sustulere ad sidera. 
The indications of the paraphrasts point to the utcinis which M. Havet 
has restored for uicini; for f might easily fall out before f. But there 
are signs also, as indeed he suggests, of a lacuna, the paraphrasts 
agreeing in adding interuentens (Wissemburg) or its equivalent cum 
interuenisset (Romulus), (interuenit dicens, Ademar), in addition to 
which narrare seems to desire an object. 

Perhaps we should add after 2, 
conuiuis interueniens talem fabulam. 


For talem fabulam compare talem fabellam (1. 2. 9). 

The beginning of Aesop’s speech to the wedding guests also 
appears to have been lost, for Ademar (p. 134) has “Audite gaudia 
uestra’”’ and Romulus (p. 198) “‘‘audite’ inquit ‘gaudia uestra,’”’ which 
seems to be a curt abbreviation of ‘‘uos uestra quae sint audiatis 
gaudia.” 

i. 31. 3 ff.: columbae saepe cum fugissent miluum 

et celeritate pennae uitassent necem. 

As M. Havet follows Bentley in changing fugissent to the compound 
ecfugissent, and as both Heinsius and Bentley altered uitassent to 
euttassent, it does not seem superfluous to observe that neither 
change is necessary. Vitassent can express the sense required, as 
Horace’s “uitaui denique culpam / non laudem merui,” A. P. 267, 
is enough to show; and the line thus gives the meaning of effugissent. 
Fugissent marks a prior stage ‘‘fled from,” as in Ovid Metamorphoses 
i. 506, “sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae / hostes 
quaeque suos.”’ 

At the end of this poem the indications of the paraphrasts show 
a line has been lost as M. Havet rightly argues. His suggestion that 
after 

tune de reliqiiis una ‘‘merito plectimur” 
we should add | 

huic spiritum praedoni quae commisimus 
is based on Wissemburg (p. 176), ‘“‘sed digne et bene patimur qui nos 
predoni commisimus” (cf. Romulus p. 205, “sed digne hec patimur | 
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que nos tali commisimus”’), but he has taken spiritum from Ademar 
(p. 139) ἢ “sic merito agitur qui nostrum spirituin tali credidimus 
inimico.’”’ But in this fable Ademar follows Phaedrus much more 
closely than Wissemburg and Romulus, who in fact introduce a third 
actor in the Hawk whom the columbae choose as king. I agree 
therefore with Riese i in basing the supplement on his paraphrase and 
proposing 
nostrum hosti tali quae credidimus spiritum. 
For hostis in a similar connection besides the passage of Ovid quoted 
above see Phaedrus i. 28. 10; iv. 2. 18, “hostis callidi.” The 
occurrence of credentes in 10 is no objection to credidimus here but 
rather an argument in its favor. | 
il. 8. 9 f.: ergo ad patrem decurrit laesura inuicem 
magnaque inuidia criminatur filium. 
fiium has naturally been questioned, as it offends against the rule 
of Latin usage by which these words of relationship are referred to the 
immediate subject. For contraventions of the rule there appears 
to be always some special reason, as in Lucan ix. 134 f. Sextus Pompey 
is allowed to say “nec credens Pharium tantum potuisse tyrannum 
litore Niliaco socerum iam stare putaui,” because socer and gener of 
Caesar and Pompey had practically passed into proper names. But 
none can be discerned here. Why M. Chauvin’s futilem has been 
admitted into M. Havet’s text I do not know. Beyond a-superficial 
resemblance to filium it has nothing to recommend it; bellulum, 
M. Havet’s own suggestion, is somewhat better. But we want a 
substantive, not an adjective, and so trossulum, another conjecture 
of his, is on the right track, though in itself quite improbable. I 
propose pupulum, a diminutive of pupum, which I take from Catullus 
56. 5 where it is conjoined with puella. Lipography is a recognized 
cause of corruption in the text of Phaedrus, e.g., i. 1. 7, quereris; iii. 
7.3, occucurrit. If pupulum became pulum, any scribe could make it 
into filium, which he had a few lines above. 
iv. 18 (19). 24 f.: canes confusi subito quod fuerat fragor 
repente odorem mizxto cum merdis cacant. 
The editors and critics who have altered mixto appear to have 
attacked the wrong word. We should simply remove the m from 
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odorem and take cacant in its absolute use. According to the The- 
saurus this is the only passage where the verb has an accusative in 
this sense. 

I take this opportunity of saying a word in defense of my con- 
jecture in v. 17 of this fable accepted by Dr. Gow for the Corpus 
Poetarum text. 

The Commonwealth of Dogs, learning of the misbehavior of their 
ambassadors and | 

timentes, rursus aliquid ne simtle accidat, 

odore canibus anum sed multo replent. 
The aligutd simile should be mentioned in the previous line, but that 
contains nothing about it in the form we have it in the MSS: 


rumor legatos superiores prodidit. 


There too there has been lipography, cacatus; also confusion of 
c(C) and g(G). Cf. prol. 8 fugatae the MSS, fucatae Gronovius. 
The resulting gatus was readily tinkered up into legatos, the word 
which the context suggested. The verbal cacatus is not found else- 
where, but for the plural, cf. “δὰ meos haustus”’ (i. 1. 8). 
iv Epilogus (v. 5): Adhuc supersunt multa quae possim loqui 

et copiosa abundat rerum uarietas; 

sed temperatae suaues sunt argutiae, 

immodicae offendunt. quare, uir sanctissime, 

Particulo, chartis nomen uicturum meis, 

Latinis dum manebit pretium litteris, 

si non ingenium, certe breuitatem adproba, 

quae commendari tanto debet iustius 

quanto poetae sunt molesti ualidius. 


The text of this little piece is with the exception of a single word 
at last correct. But that one corruption stultifies it completely. 
Phaedrus, commending brevity and promising Particulo immortality 
from compositions which possess the quality he commends, winds up 
by saying that this brevity is laudable in the same proportion as 
poets are a nuisance. For the intolerable poetae Nauck proposed 
loquaces; but this leaves the tradition unexplained. It is not difficult 
to find the word which has been ousted from the text by its stupid 
explanation. ΤῸ go on saying the same thing, to “harp” on the same 
thing is cantare, e.g., Plaut. Trin. 289, “haec dies noctesque tibi canto 
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ut caueas,”’ the vain repetition is cantilena, Cic. De or. i. 105, “qui non 
Graeci alicuius cotidianam loquacitatem sine usu neque ex scholis 
cantilenam requirunt,” and the tiresome iterator iscantor,as in Plautus 
Pseud. 366 “cantores probos!’’ (qui eadem semper clamant, the 
Thesaurus). 


Appendiz 14. 6 f. quos ultra paulo uilla splendid: diuitis 
erat acceptura uirginem e matris sinu. 


M. Havet makes a fair point against ditis splendida, Bothe’s con- 
jecture (accepted in the Corpus), when he says that a house cannot 
be “per se splendida nisi propter marmor uel citreas in foribus 
fascias,” but his own sponsi dituitis, which he thinks produced 
splendid: diuttis through doubling of the di, has little likelihood. 
It has not, I think, been observed that it is quite needless to say to 
whom the uilla belonged; anyone would assume that it was that of 
the rich suitor. I propose splendens ditzis. Ditiae, a shorter equiva- 
lent of diuitiae to which it is usually corrupted, is found in Plautus and 
Terence (Haut. 194). Splendens ditiis is like Catullus’ “tota domus 
gaudet regali splendida gaza,” (64. 46) or Vergil’s “at domus 
interior regali splendida luxu instruitur’ (Aen. i. 637). I imagine 
that splendens became splendtda and was then assimilated to diutt- 
(8; but there may have been lipography as M. Havet thinks. 
Ovid (Fasti iv. 136) uses diuttiae in a similar way, of the costly orna- 
ments on the statue of a goddess. 


App. 17. Premente partu scrofa cum gemeret iacens, 

accurrit lupus et obstetricis partibus 

se posse fungi dixit, promittens opem. 

suspectum officium repudiauit malefici 

et ‘‘satis est”’ inquit ‘‘si recedis longius.” 
After this line, for which Wissemburg (p. 180) has “expono, frater, 
fetum, inquit, secura si tu recesseris” and Romulus (p. 206) exactly 
the same words though in a slightly different order, Wissemburg 
proceeds “obsecro ut des mihi honorem: et tu olim matrem habuisti” 
(these five words in the margin) “‘ille autem ut recessit statim profudit 
sarcinam”’ and Romulus ‘“‘obsecro da mihi honorem. fuit etiam 
et tibi mater. ille autem ut recessit, frustra petendo fraudulenter 
fatigatus ipsa statim profudit sarcinam.” 
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These additions indicate that in their common source stood two 

more lines which may be thus restored: 

honorem mihi des: et tibi mater fuit. 

ille ut recessit, sarcinam effudit statim. 
For sarcinam effundere, which is Phaedrus’ phrase, see iii. 15. 6. 
Whether this less abrupt dismissal of the Wolf is from the hand of 
Phaedrus or an early imitator it is not altogether easy to say. Honorem 
dare 1s not a very satisfactory phrase here, but the second line seems 
unexceptionable. , 
App. 24. Odiosa cornix super ouem consederat: 

quam dorso cum tulisset inuita et diu 

8. 4. 8. 

It is true that adjectives and adverbs are sometimes coupled in 
Latin; but I think few will dispute that the e¢ here adds nothing but 
inconcinnity to the normal expression ‘“‘quam cum inuita diu dorso 
tulisset.”” Now inuitus is one of the “epithets” most commonly 
transferred in Latin poetry when a part of the body is in question. 
So inuita manu (Ovid Pont. i. 2. 126); inutta dextra (Lucan i. 378); 
tnuitis pedibus (Prop. li. 25. 20); inuito collo (Ovid Med. ix. 606). 
And here Phaedrus should have written inuito. When I had hit 
upon this correction I learned from M. Havet in § 60 of his critical 
disquisition, p. 192, that this intruding et involves an elision to which 
there is no other parallel in Phaedrus—an independent and welcome 
confirmation. 


App. 26: cum uenatorem celeri pede fugeret lupus. 


M. Havet seems to be right in contending that celert pede must refer 
to the man and not to the wolf and that the cum persecutorem fugeret 
of Ademar (p. 149) and the cum persecutionem fugeret of Romulus 
(p. 224) cast doubt on the genuineness of uenatorem. His correction 
“cum celeri urgentem pede utrum fugeret lupus’”’ provides celeri pede 
with the necessary participle, but is not otherwise felicitous. No 
noun is required, as it is a common practice of silver Latin to use 
participles in the Greek manner for relative clauses. So Phaedrus 
himself ii. 7. 10 spoliatus, ‘“‘the one who had been stripped’’; v. 1. 7, 
“resides et sequentes otium’’=qui otium sequebantur. The para- 
phrases point to persequentem. Feras persequi is found in Ovid. But 
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as a piece of Latin writing I should prefer se sequentem. The se, 
to which there is no objection on the ground of euphony, might 
easily fall out before sequentem and persequentem would seem an 
obvious amendinent. 

In 1. 9 of the same piece 


uenit sed 8010 hac ad laeuam; et dexteram 
demonstrat nutu partem. | 


I conjectured and Dr. Gow accepted the conjecture for the second 
edition of the Corpus that for nutu we should read nictu. This is 
confirmed not only by the oculzs of 1. 10, but by the “adsignat oculzs’’ 
of both Ademar and Romulus here. 

App. 27. At the end of this ironical composition in which the 
mutual insincerities of a pair of lovers are transfixed the paraphrasts 
have an addition which seems to have a basis in the lost original. 
Romulus (p. 218) has “sic uerbis se deluserunt”’ and Wissemburg 
after a strange insertion ‘‘de bonis meis ipse diris’’ goes on “ verbis 
sermonem [apparently for sermonum] inuicem se luserunt,’’ which 
apparently came from 


ita illi uerbis deluserunt se inuicem 


ADDENDUM 


When the above paper was written in the early summer of 1917, I was 
unable to refer to the works of G. Thiele on the Mediaeval Fabulists, Der 
tllustrierte lateinischer Aesop in der Handschrift des Ademar and Der lateinische 
Aesop des Romulus. This will explain why the paraphrasts are cited only 
by the edition of Hervieux. 

The correction of nictu in App. 26. 9 has been made independently 
by L. Rank in Mnemosyne (1912). 
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1 Does this represent some corruption of ‘‘hanc vocem audio”’ for which there is no 
equivalent in the paraphrase? It is by no means the only senseless thing in the rendering 
which concludes with a sentence the construction and source of which are unfathomable 
to me. In their reproduction of ‘‘libenter inquit”’ as ‘“‘benigne respondit,’’ both Wissem- 
burg and Romulus are faithful to their blundering original. 


ASPECTS OF AUTUMN IN ROMAN POETRY 
By Kerra Preston 


In their treatment of the seasons, as in most other respects, 
English poets have derived much from the Latins. The degree of 
advance or development varies with the different seasons. Without 
any very exhaustive examination of the evidence, I venture the 
opinion that in sprmg poetry classical canons have most largely 
prevailed, because, no doubt, the Roman poets treated this season 
with a high degree of sentiment, and realized to the full most of the 
inevitable thrills and associations. Then too such striking phe- 
nomena as the revival of life in growing things and the awakening of 
love are very little influenced by local climatic conditions. Summer, 
on the contrary, was, generally speaking, an uncongenial season to 
the Roman poets; the torrid summers of Italy made their impression 
on poetry, and the “glorious summer” of English literature is a 
distinct change from Roman references to the scorching dog days. 
A more delicate and interesting problem is presented by the autumn 
season. It seems to be the prevailing impression that externals, for 
the most part agreeable, entirely governed the handling of this season 
in the Roman poets, and that the seasonal melancholy which figures 
so largely in modern poetry is a comparatively recent innovation.! 
There is certainly much reason for this assumption, but a review of 
the evidence has convinced me that the modern idea was not alto- 
gether a ‘“‘sudden leap” in evolution, but to some extent a develop- 
ment from. plain suggestions in the Roman poets.? The present 
paper is designed to review in a cursory way the various aspects of 
autumn in the Roman poets. Though my title seems to limit the 
consideration to autumn, I shall include such references to winter 
as bear directly on important poetical associations. Autumn 
(autumnus), and winter (hiems, bruma) are not sharply distinguished 


1 See Gustave Lanson, Lamartine: Méditations poétiques, nouvelle édition (Paris, 
1915), t. I, pp. 247-48. 


2 This problem may more safely be left to my English colleague, Professor Crane, 
in his forthcoming study of Autumn In English Poetry. 
(CLassICAL PHILOLOGY XIII, July, 1918) 272 
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in the Roman poets; in fact, where late autumn (aufumnus praeceps) 
is the season referred to, autumnus and hiems are used indiscriminately 
in the same passage. 

The Italian autumn follows the harvest and brings in the vintage. 
Relief from scorching Sirius, tempered warmth, rest from toil, with 
rich rewards and rustic celebrations, mark the season for the farmer, 
and on all these things the Roman poets love to dwell. Their 
autumn landscapes show the orchards laden down with heavy fruit, 
and vines where the luscious, richly tinted grapes hang in full clusters. 
Presently the grapes are picked—a light, glad exertion—and juice from 
the trodden presses foams in the vats. A holiday, with rest for man 
and beast, follows the completion of the vintage. There are honors 
for Ceres and Bacchus. Food and wine, rude dances and ruder 
songs, with games and trials of skill, amuse the gathered countryside.' 
In accordance with these pictures the personifications of autumn are 
benignant or neutral. In the Palace of the Sun, ranged with the 
Days, the Months, the Year, the Ages, the Hours, and the other 
Seasons, ‘“‘stood also Autumn, stained with the trampled grapes, and 
icy Winter, shaggy, with hoary locks.”? Another personification is 
suggested to Ovid by tempered warmth: ‘Next comes Autumn, no 
longer with the hot blood of youth, but mellow, mild, a happy blend 
of youth and age, with white hairs scattered over his temples. Then 
aged Winter comes, unkempt, with stumbling tread, robbed of his 
hair, or, what he has, quite white.’ In one beautiful and rather 
elaborate procession of the Seasons, Autumn strides side by side with 
Euhius (Bacchus).4 Again, he “rears from the fields his head, 
comely with mellow fruit.’® The personification Plenty (Copia) 


1See Vergil Geor. ii. 1-8. 516-31; Horace Odes iii. 18. 5-16; Ovid Trist. iii. 10 
71-72; Lucretius i. 175. 
Ovid Met. ii. 29-30: 
Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis: 
Et glacialis Hiems, canos hirsuta capillos. 
8 Ovid Met. xv. 209-13: 


Excipit Autumnus, posito fervore iuventae 
Maturus, mitisque, inter iuvenemque senemque 
Temperie medius, sparsis per tempora canis. 
Inde senilis Hiems tremulo venit horrida passu, 
Aut spoliata suos, aut, quos habet, alba capillos. 


¢Lucr. v. 737-50. 
δ Horace Epodes ii. 17-18: 


Vel, cum decorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnous agris extulit. 
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and especially the horn of plenty (cornucopia) have a special affinity 
for autumn.! Epithets are in keeping with the personifications. 
Some have to do with appearance. Autumn is beautiful or lovely 
(formosus),* parti-colored (varius),* stained (sordidus)‘ from the 
trodden grape. The productiveness of autumn is also recognized in 
epithet, as in wealthy (dives) autumn,® crop-bearing (frugifer),® 
fruit-bearing (pomifer),’ winy (mustulentus).° The fact that autumn 
and the south wind (Auster) brought rain and a sickly season in the 
vicinity of Rome leads to the occasional use of such epithets as 
oppressive (gravis)® and pallid (pallens)." 

The idyllic quality of autumn in Roman poetry is emphasized 
by poetic references to the so-called everlasting (perpetuus) autumn 
of the Phaeacians. Homer, describing the garden of Alcinous, says: 


There tall trees grow and flourish, pears and pomegranates, apples with 
splendid fruitage, sweet figs and flowering olives; the fruit of these is never 
lost, it faileth not winter nor summer throughout the year, but ever and ever 
Zephyr blowing starts some to growth and ripens others. Pear after pear 
grows ripe, and apple upon apple, grape after grape, and fig on fig. There 
is a fruitful vineyard planted, of which one part, a warm spot on flat ground, 
is drying in the sun. Some grapes are being gathered, others they tread, 
while in the foreground these grapes are shedding the blossom and those 
just coloring.” 


‘‘ Apples of Alcinous”’ became proverbial with the Roman poets,” 
and from the autumnal coloring of this favorite scene they referred 
to it as the everlasting autumn of the Phaeacians.” Partly, perhaps, 
through the medium of this passage there is much in common between 
autumn passages and descriptions of the Golden Age, the Happy 


1 See Ovid Met. ix. 88-92; Horace Epistles i. 12. 29; Odes i. 17. 14-16. For this 
commonplace in general see Otto, Sprichwérter, Ὁ. 94. 


2 Ovid Ars am. ii. 315 ff. 

8 Horace Odes ii. 5. 12. 

‘Ovid Met. ii. 29; Fasts 4. 897. 

8 Seneca Apocol. 2. 1 Statius St. v. 1. 49. 

¢ Avienus Arat. 1807. 

? Horace Odes iv. 7. 11. 

δ Apuleius Met. ii. 116. 20. 

9 Horace Sat. ii. 6. 19; cf. Porphyrio on Horace Epistles i. 16. 16. 

19 Statius Sils. ii. 1. 217. 5866 Otto, op. cit., 8.v. Alcinous. 
1 Odyssey vii. 114 ff. 18 Juvenal v. 151. 
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Isles, etc., in Roman poetry. The Golden Age is by explicit state- 
ment everlasting spring (ver aeternum) according to Ovid,! and 
Vergil, in his eloquent description of Italy, exalts the same season.” 
But the same poet, after his fine lines on autumn, declares, “‘Such 
was the life that golden Saturn led on earth.’ So also Horace, 
describing the Happy Isles, depicts the vine which ever flourishes 
unpruned, the never-failing olive, and the ripe fig decking its own 
proper tree,‘ while his lines on a late autumn festival to Faunus add 
a touch which seems distinctly reminiscent of the regular Golden 
Age descriptions, ‘The wolf roams among the fearless lambs.’ 
The ideal season as discussed above is, in a general way, early 
autumn and the height of the season (autumnus novus, adultus). 
With the decline of autumn (autumnus vergens, praeceps) and the 
advent of winter (bruma)* come various changes which the poets 
recognize in a descriptive, and to some extent a sentimental, way. 
Such are rapid alternations of temperature, mists, storms, frosts, the 
yellowing and falling of the leaves, the hibernation and migration of 
birds.’ Robbed of its ideal beauty, the season offers practical 


1 Ovid Met. i. 107. 8 Georgics ii. 519 ff. 538. 

8 Georgics ii. 136 ff. 4 Epodes xvi. 44-46. 

8 Odes. iii. 18. 13: Inter audaces lupus errat agnos. 

¢ The variations of climate in different parts of Italy make exact limits for the 
seasons impracticable. The poets divide the seasons by the procession of the sodiac, 
making autumn begin with Virgo (August 22) and end with Sagittarius (November 23). 
Thus Virgo, Libra, and Scorpio are the signs of autumn. Note, however, such a 
passage as Horace Satires i. 1. 36, where it is Aquarius (January 20) that makes gloomy 
the changing year (inversum contrisiat Aquarius annum). Then, too, many of the 
phenomena of bruma hiemea in Italy are essentially autumnal in more northerly climates 
and for our purposes should be treated as such. 

’ Several of these topics are treated in Thomson’s Autumn (text of 1730) in an 
essentially classical way. His storm wind is Auster, the typical disturber of autumn, 
called wintry (Aibernus) by Tibullus i. 1. 37, and strong (validus), rainy (pluciue), and 
rain-bringing (umidus) by Lucretius, Ovid, and Vergil respectively; cf. Thomson, 
Autumn, 309: ‘'The sultry south collects a potent blast.’ Thomson’s description of 
autumn mists, for which Zippel (Thomson’s Seasons (Berlin, 1908], p. xxxvi) cites 
Lucretius v. 463-66, is paralleled more closely elsewhere, cf. Thomson, Seasons, 
Autumn, 695-98, with Lucretius vi. 459-69, 476-81. In ll. 711-25, Thomson, still 
dealing with mists, borrows from the numerous ancient descriptions of the phenomena 
of solar eclipse. Following the same method, in a storm scene Thomson applies to 
wind a Lucretian description of flood, gaining thereby an extraordinary intensity for 
his description; cf. Thomson, Autumn, 314-16, 319-21, with Lucretius i. 271-95. 
Other touches in this same storm scene are drawn, as Zippel notes, from Vergil Georgice 
i. 322-27. For the migration and hibernation of birds as described in Thomson's 
Autumn, 775 ff., compare the Latin passages cited in Martin, Birds of the Latin Poets 
(Stanford University, 1914), pp. 227-30 and 232-34. 
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compensations in the pleasures of the chase.! There are nuts to 
be gathered. in the autumn woods.’ 

The passages so far considered are for the most part descriptive 
and objective. In the older poets, reaction to nature in an emotional 
way is found more often in simile than in direct description or address. 
Such autumnal details as the last rose, the late grapes, the shivering 
vintner, withered fruit, and the fading, falling leaves were favorite 
poetical commonplaces, to several of which associations of melan- 
choly attach. The leaves in simile are as old as Homer, suggesting 
first merely a comparison of number, ‘“‘ And they stood in the flowery 
meadow of Scamander, many as the leaves and flowers that come in 
the spring.’’* But the leaves also represent to Homer the ephemeral 
_and transitory nature of man: ‘“Great-souled son of Tydeus, why 
dost thou ask my race? For even as the race of leaves, so is the race 
of man. Now the wind strews the leaves on the ground and again 
the flourishing wood brings forth others, they come on in the season 
of spring. Even so the race of man now bears and now ceases.’ 
Aeschylus has the “‘sear and yellow leaf of life,’’® while Aristophanes 
develops the idea of our ephemeral nature with a large pathos: 
“‘Come now, ye men unsubstantial, like to the generation of leaves, 
of feeble might.”* In Apollonius Rhodius the association is merely 
number.’ Vergil also is explicitly comparing number in the famous 
lines: ‘Many as leaves that slip and fall in the woods in the first 
chill of autumn or birds that flock landward from the deep sea, when 
the wintry season drives them across the ocean and sends them in to 
the sunny lands.’* But the selection of this simile for the shades 
awaiting Charon’s bark bears with it an implication of sadness; 
compare also Seneca’s imitation,’ and Milton’s, “Thick as autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.’’ Horace employs this 


1Cf. Horace Epodes ii. 29-36, and Thomson, Autumn, 357 ff. The resemblance 
here is merely topical, and in Thomson the chase is treated before the vintage. 
2 Vergil Eclogues ii. 51-52, and Thomson, Autumn, 604 ff. 
9 Jl. ii. 467-68. 47]. vi. 145-49. & Agamemnon 79. ‘* Birds 685ff. 7 iv. 216-17. 
* Aen. vi. 309-12: 
Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 


ee multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
rans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 


9 Oedipus 598. 
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simile in the Greek mold: As in the woods, with the passing years, 
the leaves change, those of one year falling, and new ones growing in 
their place, so words grow old and perish, passing like the generations 
of men from birth to maturity and then to death.”! The Greek 
comparison of aging beauty to the withered grape is suggested by 
Horace on the old age of the courtesan, but autumnal leaves are used 
in his simile: ‘[Grieving] because the gay roisterers take more 
pleasure in the green ivy and in the dark myrtle, and consign the dry 
leaves to East Wind, Winter’s fellow.’ Compare also Ovid: 
‘‘And as the laurel is evergreen nor ever loses a falling leafage, so 
has she everlasting honor?’”’® The words of maidens are lighter than 
falling leaves.‘ In a grewsome connection the comparison stands 
for rapidity: ‘‘No more quickly does the wind tear from a tall tree 
the leaves, already touched by the first chill of autumn and just 
barely clinging, than the limbs of the man were plucked apart by 
these impious hands.’® To describe his decay of mind and body in 
his exile Ovid uses the yellowing leaves: ‘Since I set foot in Pontus 
my nights are sleepless, my wasted flesh scarce covers my bones, food 
has no charm, and my body has a color like that of the leaves in 
autumn, nipped by the first cold and: wounded by early winter, and 
I have no strength to stay me.’® The same comparison occurs of 


1 Ars poetica 60-62: 

Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit aetas 
et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 

2 Odes i. 25. 17-20: 
laeta quod pubes hedera virenti 
gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto 
aridas frondis hiemis sodali 

dedicet Euro [Hebro ?}. 

® Ovid Trist. iii. 1. 45-46: 
utque viret semper laurus, nec fronde caduca 
carpitur, aeternum sic habet illa decus ? 

‘Ovid Am. ii. 16. 45: 
verba puellarum, foliis leviora caducis. 


*Ovid Met. iii. 729-31: 


non citius frondes autumno frigore tactas, 
iamque male haerentes alta rapit arbore ventus | 
quam sunt membra viri manibus direpta nefandis. 


*Ovid Trist. iii. 8. 27-31: 


ut tetigi Pontum, vexant insomnia, vixque 
ossa tegit macies, neo iuvat ora cibus; 

quique per autumnum percussis frigore primo 
est color in foliis quae nova laesit hiems, 

is mea membra tenet nec viribus allevor ullis. 
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the pallor of sudden grief: ‘She [Procris] turned pale as the late 
leaves, when the clusters are plucked from the vines, turn pale, 
wounded by early winter.’ Again, the fallen leaves add pathos, 
without direct comparison: ‘‘ Byblis, fallen thou, and with thy face 
dost press the fallen leaves.’’ 

Roman prose writers exhibit the same comparison, as Cicero, who 
has applied it to fruits: “But yet there had to be something final, 
and, as in the case of the berries on the trees and the fruits of the 
earth, shriveled, as it were, and ready to fall with a seasonable ripe- 
ness, 8 thing which ought to be borne with resignation by the philos- 
opher.’’® And again: “As the apples can with difficulty be wrenched 
from the trees if they are green, but, if they are mellow and ripe, fall 
of their own accord, it takes violence to wrench the life from young 
men, but maturity takes this from the old.’* Tacitus records a 
particularly interesting case of dream interpretation: ‘Some said 
that he had a vision of a wreath of vine, the leaves of which were 
withering, and that he interpreted this to mean that the death of the 
Emperor in late autumn was foreshadowed.”® Augustine elaborates 
on the simile: ‘‘(To the kingdom of God there will be no end;) and 
not in such wise that, as some make place by death and others succeed 
to their room by birth, a mere outward show of perpetuity will 
result, as in the case of ἃ tree which is clad in perennial foliage, the 
same greenness seems to remain, but, while some leaves come gliding 
down, others are continually growing, and keep up the appearance of 
shade; but all the citizens in this kingdom are immortal.’’* 

For comparison with the modern poets in the treatment of nature, 
one of the most interesting of the Latins is Ovid. Ovid had perhaps 
no very deep or subtle feeling for nature, and even in those passages 
where he most nearly approximates the modern method his rhetorical 
bent is still in evidence. Nevertheless his technique in this respect 
is most suggestive. We must suspect that in all cases where he 


1Qvid Ars amatoria iii. 703—4: 


Palluit, ut serae, lectis de vite racemis, 
Pallescunt frondes, quas nova laesit hiems; 


2 Ovid. Met. ix. 651: 
Bybli, iaces frondesque tuo premis ore caducas 


8 Cato Maior ii. δ. δ Annals xi. 4. 6. 
« Ibid. xix. 71. 4 Cte. xxii. 1. 
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develops sympathy between man and nature we have variations of the 
pathetic fallacy. There are many patent cases of this device,' one 
of which has to do with the falling leaves: ‘“‘The woods mourned for 
Phyllis, shedding their leaves.” In the Narcissus episode the woods 
are in like manner personified and represented as sympathetic to 
lovers: ‘Stretching out his arms to the surrounding woods he cried: 
‘Ho woods, has ever passion been more cruel? Well do you know, 
indeed, and have been ere now a timely hiding-place formany. Now, 
since 80 Many generations are compassed by your life, tell me, in all 
your days have you beheld lover that pined asI?’’’® Related to the 
foregoing passages, yet with something added,.is the elaborate 
episode in the epistle of Sappho to Phaon where the erotic melancholy 
of the deserted heroine finds a sympathetic setting in autumnal 
woods: “I sought out the wood that often had offered a couching- 
place to us and with its thick leafage woven a deep shade. .... 
I flung myself down and touched the spot where you had lain. 
The grass, so grateful to us before, drank in my tears. Nay more, 
the boughs, stripped of their leaves, seemed to be mourning and no 
song birds sweetly twittered. Only that most sorrowful mother, she 
that took on her husband an unhallowed vengeance, the Daulian 
bird sang of Ismarian Itys. The bird sings Itys and Sappho sings 
her deserted love.’* The significant points in this passage may be 
summarized as follows: The autumn woods with their leafless trees 
are selected by the poet as the ideal setting for erotic melancholy. 
He notes the almost utter absence of bird-song which had chimed in 


1 Trist. i. 4. 10; i. 11. 8; v. δ. 20-30; ex Ponto ii. 1. 26-28; Her. xix. 120. 


2 Ars amatoria iii. 38: 
Depositis silvas Phyllida flesse comis. 

8 Me. iii. 441-45: 
ad circumstantes tendens sua bracchia silvas; 
ecquid, io silvae, crudelius, inquit, amavit ? 
ecquem, cum vestrae tot agantur saecula vitae, 
qui sic tabuerit, longo meministis in aevo? 


4 Heroides xv. 143-44, 149-55: 
invenio silvam, quae saepe cubilia nobis 
praebuit et multa texit opaca coma: 


incubui, tetigique locum, qua fuisti. 

an prius lacrimas combibit herba meas. 
uin etiam rami positis lugere videntur 

frondibus et nullae dulce queruntur aves. 

sola virum non ulta pie moestissima mater 

concinnit Ismarium Daulias ales Ityn. 

ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores. 
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with brighter mood. The only songster is the nightingale, to the 
ancients a bird of sadness. The fall song of the nightingale is, 
however, a palpable impropriety.! This passage is particularly 
interesting in comparison with Thomson.? 

I have already remarked that no very sharp line can be drawn 
between the end of autumn and the beginning of winter in the Latin 
poets. The feeling of the poets for late autumn may be seen from 
the epithets applied to hiems. This season, because of the cessation 
of growth, is barren (sterilzs)* and inactive (iners).4 Because of mist 
and cloud Ovid calls winter gloomy, dismal (éristis): ‘but when 
gloomy Winter raises his ugly head.’’®> For the same reason, and 
from the naked trees, neglected fields, etc., winter is ill-favored, 
misshapen, unkempt (turpis, deformis, horrida). From storm and 
wind winter is savage (saeva),* and boisterous, unruly (impotens).” 
From frosts, winter is hoary (cana). Such epithets as hard, unyield- . 
ing (dura), and icy (glacialis) belong to the true northern winter that 
fetters the streams and covers the fields with snow. 

From these expressions it is clear that the Roman poets found the 
declining year distasteful. The Roman fondness for trees, especially 
shade trees, is well known. A landscape without shade had no 
charm for them. Ovid never mastered his disgust for the treeless 
plains of his exile. Dark-foliaged evergreens were no compensation; 
in fact, dark foliage suggested cold to the Roman poets. Yew trees 
are an example of this. Vergil, discussing the various kinds of soil, 
says: “It is hard to detect that villainous cold: only pine trees and 
evil yew trees or dark ivy will sometimes afford a clue.’”* Again, ““‘The 
vine loves hillsides, yew trees love the North Wind and the cold.” 
| 1S8ee Martin, Birds of the Latin Poets, p. 229. Milton, Il Penseroso, does not fall 
into this error; Thomson does. 

2 Autumn, 910-20, and Winter, 40 ff. (first occurrence of the passage). 

ὃ Martial viii. 68. 10. ‘Ovid Ez Ponto i. 2. 26. 


ὁ Ovid. Treat. iii. 10. 9: . 
at cum tristis hiems squalentia protulit ora 


¢ Seneca Herc. Oet. 384. 7 Martial i. 49. 19. 8 δια. 


9 Georgics ii. 256-58: ; 
at sceleratum exquirere frigus 
difficile est: piceae tantum taxique nocentes 
interdum aut hederae pandunt vestigia nigrae. 
1¢ Georgics ii. 113; . 
Bacchus amat colles. Aquilonem et frigora taxi. 
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The melancholy associations for Roman poets of the leafless trees 
or those darker greens that survive the frosts of autumn are developed 
in numerous ways. The descriptions of Thrace and Scythia that 
are such a favorite commonplace in the poets make one example. 
We have noted a certain resemblance between descriptions of the 
Golden Age, the Fortunate Isles, etc., and idyllic pictures of autumn 
and the vintage season. In contrast to this it is interesting to see 
that accounts of the lower world have a great deal in common with 
poetic descriptions of northern climates or late autumn in Italy. 
The way to the underworld leads through a “dark forest,” haunted 
by fear: ‘Entering upon a grove darkened with black fear, he drew 
near to the Manes and their dreaded king.’’!' The downward path 
is gloomy with funereal yew trees.? It is beset with mists and fogs 
that rise from the lifeless Styx. Pallor and Winter possess these 
lifeless regions.‘ Theseus, returning from the lower world, describes 
it: “There no lush meadows sprout with greenness; no ripening 
harvest billows in the gentle West Wind; no orchard has its boughs 
laden with apples, but one great waste lies barren, of deep soil, 
neglected, and the unsightly earth is numbed in everlasting idleness, 
the dolorous goal of things and limit of the universe; the air is 
stagnant, without motion, black night broods over a lifeless world, , 
and the place of death is worse than death itself.’’> The presence 
of Tantalus on earth repels nature, “withers each tree, the boughs 


1 Vergil Georgice iv. 468-69: 
et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
ingressus, Manesque adiit regemque tremendum. 


2 Ovid Met. iv. 432: 
Est via declivis funesta nubila taxo. 


8 Ibid. 434: 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners. 


4 Ibid. 436: 
Pallor Hiemasque tenent late loca senta. 


* Seneca Hercules furens 697-706: 


Non prata viridi laeta facie germinant; 
nec adulta leni fluctuat Zephyro seges; 
non ulla ramos silva pomiferos habet: 
sterilis profundi vastitas squalet soli, 

et foeda tellus torpet aeterno situ, 
rerumque moestus finis et mundi ultima; 
immotus aer haeret, et pigro sedet 

nox atra mundo; cuncta moerore horrida, 
ipsaque Morte peior est Mortis locus. 
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stand naked, and the fruit recedes.’"! Ovid sets the abode of famine 
in such a landscape: “There is a place in the remotest regions of 
icy Scythia, a soil unblest, a barren land, void of trees or harvests, 
where dwell lifeless Cold, Pallor, and Palsy, with ravenous Famine.’’? 
In these and other descriptions of the lower world® it seems quite 
plain that the coloring is in large part that of late autumnal land- 
scapes, or at least what would be such in more northerly climates 
than that of Italy. Actual winter, with its attendant ice and snow, 
scarcely figures in accounts of the classic Hades. The rivers of Hades 
are not frost bound, but sluggish, muddy, shrouded in mists, and 
grown with ugly reeds. In addition to Hiems, Pallor, Tremor, etc., 
we have such other personifications as Old Age (Senectus), Fear 
(Pavor), and Sorrow (Dolor). The atmosphere is full of melancholy. 
Thus Milton is strictly following the classical mode when, in L’ Allegro, 
he banishes Melancholy to ‘“Stygian caves forlorn.’”? Thomson too 
may be said, I think, to be working along established lines when he 
makes his ‘‘Philosophic Melancholy” a concomitant of the barren 
trees and the declining year. 


1 Seneca Thyestes 110-11: 
allescit omnis arbor, ac adie stetit 
ugiente pomo ramus; 
Ovid Met. viii. 788-91: 
est locus extremis Scythiae glacialis in oris, 
triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine arbore, tellus; 
Frigus iners illic habitat, Pallorque Tremorque, 
et ieuna Fames: 
8 The last two passages quoted are of course not direct descriptions of the under- 


world, but they belong to the same genre. 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
Br Max Rapin 


The Commentaries of Caesar on the Gallic War were known in 
Rome before the year 46 B.c.!_ The enthusiastic praise of Cicero, 80 
often quoted, was written then, but it indicates that the books had 
already been in circulation. The actual achievements of Caesar must 
have been known long before—indeed, almost as soon as they occurred 
—through his personal letters to individual Romans and his official 
dispatches to the Senate.? There is no other external evidence 
about the date either of the composition or of the publication of the 
Commentaries. 

Now, as is well known, each commentary professes to give the 
events of a single year. Such a system of composition is something 
we should expect if these books were in the nature of reports made 
each year to the Roman people, whom, no doubt, Caesar would regard 
as his real mandators.* And it has often been suggested that that is 
exactly what the Commentaries were—yearly reports to the people, 
intended to serve rather as the crude materials for a history than as a 
history properly so called.‘ Indeed, far-reaching inferences as to 
Caesar’s character and the course of events in Gaul have been drawn 
from this assumed mode of composition. 


1 Cicero Brutus 262. 

3 Caesar mentions his letters to the Senate, ii. 35; iv. 38; vii. 90. (In the text 
as in the notes of this article, unless otherwise specified, references are to books and 
chapters of the Gallic War.) The fact that Caesar mentions no other letters does not 
mean that he did not communicate more frequently. His collected letters to the 
Senate, to Cicero, and to his familiares were extant in the time of Suetonius (Divus 
Iuliue 56). Among the last, or in a special collection in several books, were his letters 
to his Roman representatives, Oppius and Balbus (Gellius N.A. xvii. 9). There are, 
further, the numerous references in the speech of Cicero, De provincits consularibus, 
delivered in 56 B.c. and the allusions in Catullus, which are necessarily before 54, and, 
as the poems were circulated individually, considerably before that date. We may 
assume further that the Acta Diurna Populi Romani, which Caesar himself instituted 
(Suetonius Die. Jul. 20), reported the events in Gaul shortly after they occurred. 

* Hirtius B.G. viii. 48, ‘‘scio Caesarem singulorum annorum singulos commentarios 
confecisse.”’ : 

‘Cicero Brutus 262, ‘‘dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent 
scribere historiam"’; Hirtius, viii. pr., ‘‘qui sunt editi ne scientia tantarum rerum 
ecriptoribus desit.”’ 

(CLassI10AL PaILoLocy XIII, July, 1918) 283 
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That each commentary was written separately and published 
separately has been held by critics and historians at various times. 
But recently the prevailing view has been that this was not the case— 
that Caesar wrote the entire seven books at the same time, using, οὗ. 
course, his notes, diaries, dispatches, or other memoranda that had 
been made at various times. It is further held that the time of 
composition was the winter of 52-51, just after the great rebellion of 
Vercingetorix.! _ 

This theory, which I shall hereafter call the accepted view, is 
based upon no external testimony. A passage from the preface of 
Hirtius to the eighth book, “‘ceteri enim quam bene atque emendate, 
nos etiam quam facile atque celeriter eos perfecerit scimus,’’ 1s often 
cited in support of it. 

It ought, however, hardly be necessary to point out that this 
statement of Hirtius says nothing about the time of composition and 
is as consistent with the hypothesis that the commentaries were 
written separately as with the supposition that they were all written 
at the same time and published at the same time.? 

But, as has been said, the opposite view is the prevailing one, 
although a dissertation by Chr. Ebert (Niirnberg, 1909) has in a 
sense reopened the matter by setting forth the arguments in favor 
of separate composition and publication with unusual learning and 
acumen. A new examination of the whole topic may therefore 
seem permissible. 

In the absence of external evidence, there are two passages in the 
Commentaries (I. i. 28 and iv. 21) that are often relied upon to show 


1In his exhaustive study of the Gallic War Mr. T. Rice Holmes fully examines 
the question of the time of composition, as he does all other questions connected with 
it (Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, Ὁ. 162). Although he holds the accepted theory, Mr. 
Holmes recognizes that the passage from Hirtius does not support it. 


2 A. Kohler (Bl. 7. d. bay. Gymn., X XVII, 710-15) believed that the commentaries 
were written in two instalments, I-IV and V-VII. Kdéhler’s article was not accessible 
to me, and I have accordingly had no opportunity of examining his arguments. The 
whole question is discussed by G. A. A. Hecker, Queast. de Comm. Caes. de Bello Gallico 
(Gréningen, 1888), and Walther, Uber die Echtheit und Abfassung der Schriften des 
Corpus Caesarianum (Grunberg, 1903). All historians of the time refer to the matter 
to some extent. Cf. also Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte der roém. Lit.*, Ὁ. 380, ἃ. 6. 


ὃ Uber die Entstehung von Casares “Bellum Gallicum’’ Inaugural dissertation, 
Nirnberg, 1909. 


, 
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that Caesar must have written the books in which they are found 
after the entire war was finished.! 

In i. 28 appears the statement: “Quibus [Boiis] illi [Haedui] 
agros dederunt quosque postea in parem iuris libertatisque con- 
dicionem atque ipsi erant receperunt.”’ 

In the first place, the mere use of postea gives us no clue whatever 
as to when the grant of full citizenship was given to the Bou. It 
may well have taken place within a few months after the battle 
of Bibracte. But, as a matter of fact, the statement is really better 
evidence against than for the accepted view. 

When we meet the Boii again in Book vii, we find them not at 
all on a par with the Haeduans, but Haeduan clients. They are 
called Haeduorum sttpendiarit (vii. 10), and previously the statement 
is made of the Bou that Caesar had placed them in that dependent 
relation [quos] Haeduis adtribuerat (vii. 9).? 

While the words of i. 28 may be stretched so as to make them 
reconcilable with vii. 10, it would be vastly more natural to assume 
that in i. 28 Caesar was under a different impression from the one 
recorded in vil. 10, and that accordingly these two books were not 
written at the same time. 

In iv. 21 it is said of the Atrebatian Commius: “culus et virtutem 
et consilium probabat et quem sibi fidelem esse arbitrabatur.”’ This 
phrase, it is argued, must have been written after Commius’ revolt. 

It must be admitted that, except to show that the later rebellion 
was in Caesar’s mind, there seems no special purpose in mentioning, 
at this point, his confidence in the Atrebatian’s fidelity. When 
Caesar sends Procillus on his hazardous errand (i. 47), he does not 
stress his assumed faithfulness. Further, the phrase is very much like 
that used in i. 21 of the astounding scout-captain Considius, ‘qui 
rei militaris peritissimus habebatur.’’ There we have unquestionably 
a phrase introduced after the event i in order to apologize for a mistake 
in judgment. 


1Those who hold the accepted view admit the existence of contradictions, but 
usually explain them as due to the fact that Caesar’s manuscript was not revised before 
publication (Holmes, Caes. de Bello Gallico, pp. ix-x). That, however, almost implies 
the separate composition of the commentaries or of groups of them at least in the form 
of rough drafte. 


2 Similarly the Suessiones, who had been united with the Remi in whats was prac- 
tically a single state (ii. 3), are after the war assigned as clients to the Remi (viii. 6). 
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This passage is therefore altogether different from i. 28 and does 
indicate that iv. 21 was written with the events of several years 
later in mind. That it proves the accepted view, however, we shall 
find reason to doubt. 

Whenever it is attempted to show that what seems to be a single 
book was really composed at different times or by different men, the 
general procedure is, first, to show apparent contradiction between 
the assumed parts or, secondly, differences in style. In this case it 
is evident that neither group of differences can be fundamental or 
far-reaching. Under any theory we postulate the same author and 
the same subject. But it is a common experience that even in such 
a case the same man may express himself differently at different 
times, and unless the whole work is carefully revised, contradictions 
due to uncorrected temporary impressions may well be found. 

Ebert, in the work quoted, after rejecting the two passages men- 
tioned, sums up the contradictions that have at various times been 
noted between the parts of the Gallic War. One of these contra- 
dictions has already been mentioned. Another concerns the Nervii. 

In Book ii, after the Nervian battle, the statement is made 
(ii. 28): “in commemoranda civitatis calamitate ex sescentis ad tres 
senatores, ex hominum milibus vix ad quingentos qui arma ferre 
possent sese redactos esse [Nervii] dixerunt.” But three years later 
the Nervii rise again in a formidable rebellion, and their great num- 
bers are especially referred to (v. 427): “(qua quidem ex re hominum 
multitudo cognosci potuit,” etc.1_ It has been asked with justice how 
the five hundred could within that time have become so considerable 
an army. 

It has been suggested recently by Holmes’ that the increase is 
due to the young men who in 57 were too young to fight. That 
would assume that the army of 54 was principally composed of raw 
and very young recruits. But the operations of this very army before 
the camp of Cicero certainly lend no color to such a supposition. 


1 This army, it is true, consisted of Eburones, Nervii, Aduatuci (v. 39). But in 
v. 42 it is only the Nervii that are mentioned, so that it is evident that they constituted 
the bulk of the besiegers. 

3 Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 162. The Helvetians after their first crushing defeat 
had not summoned up sufficient strength to rebel until fully six years had passed. And 
even then they furnished only eight thousand men (vii. 75). 
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Indeed, the unusual military skill of the Nervian army elicited 
Caesar’s admiration (v. 52). Besides, by any calculation it would 
be difficult to make the levies of three years adequate. 

A much more plausible suggestion is that the Nervians purposely 
exaggerated their losses.!_ They had, of course, every reason to do so, 
since their only hope lay in the clemency of the conqueror. In 
that case there is no real discrepancy between the facts as they are 
depicted in Book ii and in Book v. But it does not seem to have 
been noted that the real contradiction between the two does not lie 
in the statements of the Nervians, but in the report of Caesar. 
Whether the Nervians exaggerated or not, Caesar seems to have 
believed their statement. In the opening words of ii. 28 we read: 
“Hoc proelio facto et prope ad internecionem gente ac nomine Ner- 
viorum redacto.” That is to say, when he wrote these lines, 
he was under the impression that the Nervians had been virtually 
exterminated. But if, as is generally held, Caesar wrote the entire 
‘work in the winter of 52-51, the Nervian rising of 54 must have been 
fresher in his mind than the battle of 57, and it is difficult to see how 
he could have seemed to credit, while writing, a report he knew to be 
exaggerated. 

There is, accordingly, a real contradiction between Books ii and 
v which neither of the usual explanations fully removes. 

Another phrase that is important rather for the state of mind 
which it implies than for the concrete fact to which it testifies occurs 
at the close of Book ii: “his rebus gestis, omni Gallia pacata.’’* The 
word pacata does not mean merely that Gaul was at peace, but that 
it had been subdued. Pacare regularly implies a cessation of hos- 
tilities under such terms that Roman sovereignty is recognized. 
It means the pax Romana, the pacis imponere morem of Vergil.® 

In ii. 35 we have, accordingly, a statement that Gaul had been 
reduced. The hiberna, the sign of a subjugated province, are estab- 
lished, and the crowning triumph of a fifteen days’ supplicatio is 


1 Cf. Holmes, op. ctt. 

5 Cf. Sihler, Annales of Caesar, p. 105. 

* Cf. the phrases pacem petere (i. 27; ii. 13), de pace ventre (iv. 36), legatos de pace 
mittere (iii. 28; iv. 27). The word is discussed in my article, ‘‘The International Law 
of the Gallic Campaigns," Classical Journal, XII, 28. 
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decreed. Even the far-off Aremorican states have surrendered at 
his mere demand. If we try to put ourselves in Caesar’s place in 
the winter of 57-56, we may readily admit that he had every reason 
for thinking that his task had been accomplished. We know, of 
course, that he was mistaken, that so far from being completed his 
task in Gaul had scarcely begun, but the point is that he not merely 
had reason for supposing so in 57, but that he talks as though he 
did. Nowhere else does Caesar use so strong an expression as 
pacata omni Gallia. He ventures later on a Gallia quieta (vii. 1) ora 
hac parte Galliae pacata (vi. 5). Rude experience had taught him to 
understand that mere cessation of hostile movements meant no 
real submission on the part of the Gallic tribes. Indeed, we can see 
in 111. 7 something of an apology for his previous overconfidence in the 
finality of his achievement. 

All this is especially hard to reconcile with the supposition that 
Caesar at the end of seven years of his campaigns wrote the entire 
work that we have. In the cases cited we have a record of first 
impressions where ex hypothes: we should expect his corrected con- 
clusions. These indications of themselves create a fairly strong 
prima facie case against the accepted view, and are the strongest 
arguments that have been advanced by those who believe that each 
commentary was separately written and published. But is this 
view the only alternative? It seems to me that it 1s not, that there 
is another interpretation of the evidence possible, that the facts 
noticed point rather to the conclusion that the commentaries were 
written neither as separate books nor as a single work, but in three 
instalments. Of these the first instalment comprises Books i and ui, 
written in the winter 57-56; the second, Books ili—vi, written in the 
winter 53-52; and the last, Book vii, written in the winter 52-51. 

That there is a break between Book ii and the rest of the narra- 
tive has already been indicated. Caesar could not have written 
omni Gallia pacata at the end of Book ii with the knowledge of subse- 
quent events in mind, nor could he have spoken of the extermination 
of the Nervii in ii. 28 at the same time that he was preparing to write 


1 Cicero made the motion in the Senate to that effect. De prov. cons. 26. The 
largest number of days previously granted had been ten, to Pompey after the Mithra- 
datic War (ibid. 27). 
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the occurrences of Book v. But there is a still more visible hinge 
between Book ii and the following books. That is to be found in the 
intrusion of 111. 1-6, the account of the attack upon Galba by the 
Alpine tribes. 

It is generally admitted that this attack took place in 57 and not 
in 56, although Book iii is properly concerned only with the events 
of 56. The explanation generally offered is that Caesar treats of 
everything after the summer campaign as belonging to the next year.! 
But what justification is there for the statement? Hirtius, viii. 48, 
makes the following statement: ‘Scio Caesarem singulorum annorum 
. singulos commentarios confecisse;' quod ego non existimavi mihi 
esse faciendum propterea quod insequens annus L. Paullo C. Marcello 
coss. nullas habet magnopere Galliae res gestas.”’ 

This seems to show clearly enough that annus for Caesar means 
the civil year, and indeed it would require strong argument to show 
that an annalistically divided narrative like the Commentaries took 
the word in any other sense. So Books iv and v, though they strictly 
begin with the events of the winter, make specific reference to the 
fact that the time is after the inauguration of the consuls. 

That becomes especially apparent in v. 55-58. This attack on 
Labienus took place in the winter of 54 (cf. totius hiemts, v. 55). 
If the explanation mentioned for iii. i-6 is adopted, there is the same 
reason here that existed there for placing the account, not at the end 
of Book v, but at the beginning of Book vi. But Caesar does not 
do that, simply because he is separating his events strictly by the 
calendar year, and the attack on Labienus seems to have occurred 
before January 1, 53.? 

In Book ii the events seem to have occurred before January 1 
of the year to which the commentary is devoted. The simplest 
explanation is, of course, that ii was already completely written 
when the escape of Galba from Octodurus was reported to Caesar. 

There are also certain slight confusions as to detail, which might 
well be expected if, as is here urged, the space of four years inter- 
vened between the composition of the second and that of the third 

1 Sihler, op. ctt., p. 108. 


2 This view is strengthened by the considerations advanced below concerning the 
attack on Commius by Labienus. Caesar probably wrote iii—vi in the early months of 
52 rather than in the fall of 53. 
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book. In ii. 34 it is said that Crassus was sent with a legion to 
Brittany. When, we are not told, but it seems to have been before 
the Nervian battle. In iii. 7 the legion under Crassus’ command is 
said to be the seventh, which took part in the Nervian battle and 
suffered so severely that it can scarcely have been sent north after the 
battle. Again, in il. 35 it would seem that Caesar left for Italy and 
Illyricum before the report of Galba reached him. In iii. 7 he seems 
to have left after receiving it. These are in themselves slight 
matters, but they are of confirmatory value. 

Just as there is a cleavage between Books ii and iii, so there is 
one between vi and vii. For that there is a single indication, but 
one that seems to me conclusive. 

The last words of Book vi are: “‘frumento exercitui proviso, ut in- 
stituerat, in Italiam ad conventus agendos profectus est.’’ The first 
words of Book vii are, “Quieta Gallia, Caesar, ut constituerat in 
Italiam ad conventus agendos proficiscitur.’”’ Since we start with 
the definite information that, whenever Caesar wrote, he wrote 
rapidly, we must assume that the second of these two sentences was 
written directly after the first. It is necessary merely to place 
them in juxtaposition to see how extremely unlikely that assumption 
is. Nowhere else, either in Caesar or in other writers, do we find 
at the beginning of a book a sentence which almost verbally repeats 
the concluding sentence of the previous book. But that might very 
well happen if Book vii were written at a time considerably after 
Book vi were finished. 

It may be argued that such resuming sentences would be much 
more common in extant writers if it were not for the careful revision 
that their works received before publication. But the practice of 
ancient writers would lead to an inference precisely contrary to 
that. If we assume the commentaries to have been written con- 
secutively, we have all the more reason to be surprised at the presence 
of such a resuming sentence, precisely because the commentaries 
were in all likelihood not carefully revised before publication. We 
have in Cicero’s treatise on the Laws an example of a work that was 
probably published unrevised, and here we see that the writing is in 
fact continuous, and the separation into books purely mechanical.! 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte der rom. Lit.', Ὁ. 342. 
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There is nothing remotely like the instance, noted here in Book vii, 
of a sentence that itself plainly indicates the end of one and the 
beginning of a new book. In the Commentaries, similarly, if we set 
together the last chapter of Book i and the first chapter of Book ii, 
we shall see at once that the narrative is continuous and that the only 
break is the mechanical one of chronology. The same is true of 
Books in and iv, iv and v, v and vi. But there is a break in the 
narrative between 11 and iii and between vi and vii. 

Besides the absence of a break: between the books just cited, 
there are other indications, both in substance and in style, that the 
commentaries are to be grouped as is here argued. One of them is 
to be found in the use of the word supra. 

In such phrases as ‘uti supra demonstravimus,’’ etc., the render- 
ing of the word by the English word ‘“‘above”’ seems a precise equiva- 
lent. Both words are properly used when we wish to refer to 
something stated before without exactly specifying where it has been 
said. Generally this thing has very recently been stated, sometimes 
a few lines before. So supra in v. 2 refers to something stated in v. 1; 
vi. 34 refers to vi. 31; vii. 83, to vii. 80. But it need not be so closely 
connected with the passage to which it refers. In v. 56 supra is used 
to refer to an incident which has not been mentioned since v. 3. 

But whether the incident referred to is near or remote, it must 
be apparent that supra is not likely to be used except to refer to 
something that the writer recalls having written as part of the com- 
position in which he was then engaged. And while such a limitation 
of the use of supra would be quite unconscious, it would be none the 
less effective. | 

With this fact in mind, we meet the passage (vi. 35): ‘“Sugambri 
@ quibus receptos ex fuga Tencteros atque Usipetes supra docuimus.”’ 
But this incident has been last referred to in iv. 16, where the Su- 
gambri deny to the Romans any jurisdiction beyond the Rhine. 
Accordingly, if the considerations urged above have any validity, 
Books iv and vi formed part of a single composition. 

Similarly the phrase in ii. 1, “uti supra demonstravimus,’’ which 
refers to i. 54, shows a similar connection between Books i and ii. 

When Caesar wishes to refer to something he had written before 
which did not form part of the composition in which he was then 
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engaged, he seems to prefer the adverb ante or some more specific 
statement. We have, for example, a reference in v. 6 to Dumnorix, 
who has not been mentioned since Book i. He is recalled in the 
phrase ‘“‘de quo ante dictum est.”” Again, Caesar has twice occasion 
to refer to the heroic centurion Baculus, who so distinguished himself 
in the Nervian battle. In iii. 5 it is said: “‘P. Sextius Baculus primi 
pili centurio quem Nervico proelio compluribus confectum vulneribus 
diximus,”’ and vi. 38 we have “(Baculus] cuius mentionem superiori- 
bus proeliis fecimus.” If ii and ii were written consecutively, the 
account of Baculus found in ii. 25 would be very close indeed to the 
second reference to him, in iii. 5. 

I may mention another matter, which in itself has but slight 
probative force, but is better understood if we assume that Books i-ii 
were written at a different time from the rest of the work. That 
is the curious disappearance of Diviciacus. Diviciacus is one of 
the chief characters of Books i and ii, and one can readily assume 
that he is intentionally made so. He was a well-known figure at 
Rome, where the old Druid impressed and interested society some- 
what as Benjamin Franklin did the court of Louis XVI. He saves 
his treacherous brother Dumnorix. He secures the pardon of the 
Bellovaci. He is the general spokesman for all the Gauls.! Now, 
after a complete silence since Book i, Dumnorix suddenly reappears 
in v. 6. To outsiders his reconciliation with Caesar is complete. 
His relations are apparently so intimate that he can plausibly boast 
that Caesar offered to make him king of the Aeduans. But of 
Diviciacus never a word. The latter, no doubt, died between 57 and 
54, but if Caesar wrote all the commentaries in 52 and cherished 
the memory of Diviciacus as fondly as he seems to do in Books i-ii, 
surely we might expect some brief reference to him when his trouble- 
making brother is killed; whereas, if Books i-ii were written in 57, 
during Diviciacus’ lifetime, and Books iii-vi in 53, we can readily 
understand the importance of Diviciacus in the first part and the 
practically complete silence about him thereafter. 

A further consideration is the striking and vivid detail with 
which every move of the Helvetian and German campaigns is given. 
The embassies back and forth, every abortive move, hesitations 

11, 20, 31, 32, 41; ii. 14. 
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over a swamp, are fully set forth: In Books iii—vi, however, it may 
be noted that wherever full returns are given it is of a campaign, not 
of Caesar himself, but of one of his lieutenants. That is true of the 
escape of Galba, of the expedition of Crassus, of the massacre at 
Aduatuca.' In all these cases Caesar in 53-52 had at his command 
full reports from the men who conducted the campaigns. In the 
case of Aduatuca, refugees had reached Labienus, and it is doubtless 
his report to Caesar that is communicated to us. 

In sharp contrast with his fulness of detail in the campaigns of 
his lieutenants is the short and summary way in which his own cam- 
paigns are treated. Caesar may or may not have kept an actual 
diary, but there is no evidence that he transcribed it or did more than 
refer to it for the sequence of events. It is particularly the cam- 
paign of 56 that is described in this summary way. And yet this 
campaign was one that might naturally be supposed to need a detailed 
narration. It was unique in Caesar’s career. It was his first 
naval battle, and it was fought under conditions that made it differ- 
ent from any other battle that the Romans fought. In spite of that, 
this bizarre struggle, involving the lively chase of the enemy from 
one fortified place to another, is related in three short chapters. 

All this is easy to understand if the campaign of 56 was the most 
remote in time when Caesar wrote about it. It is much harder to 
understand if it was less remote than that of 58, in the narration of 
which apparently no detail has been omitted. 

So far we have been noticing discrepancies in substance. It 
remains to be seen whether we can detect those slight differences in 
style that may be expected under the theory suggested here. Are 
there such differences ? 

No one can have failed to observe one very stnking stylistic 
peculiarity of Books i and 1. That is the use of oratio obliqua or 
‘‘indirect discourse.’’ This construction, to be sure, is one of the 
commonest in Latin, but it is generally used casually and in short 
sentences. In the books mentioned, particularly in the first, we 
have long chapters wholly in that construction, especially where the 
practice of historical narrative would have demanded a set speech. 


ἵν. 38. Caesar learned of the massacre directly from Gallic captives (v. 52), but 
the first reports from Roman survivors had been brought to Labienus (v. 47). 
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Professor Sihler has suggested that Caesar’s use of oratio obliqua is 
due to his haste in composition.’ But is oratio obliqua really easier 
to write than oratid recta? That seems decidedly unlikely. Caesar 
does not shrink from the use of oratio recta, not only in such a case 
as the long speech of Critognatus (vii. 77), but on several other 
occasions.* 

Now, it is important to jnsist upon the fact that no other writer 
of Caesar’s time, or before him, as far as we can judge, uses oratio 
obliqua as Caesar uses it. Chapter after chapter is wholly or almost 
wholly so written, e.g., i. 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 
40, 43, 44, 45; and ii. 1, 3, 4, 14, 31, and, in part, 32. And just as 
characteristic as it is of Books i and 11, just so little characteristic 
is it of Books i1—-vi. In those books nearly twice as great an amount 
of text is found as in Books i-n, and here only two chapters, v. 27, 29, 
contain oratio obliqua on anything like the scale attempted in i-ii. 
Nor is that wholly due to difference of subject-matter, as is shown 
by the fact that oratio recta, i.e., the actual: quotation of another’s 
words, does occur not infrequently. In many of these passages 
the practice of Books i-i1 would almost certainly have demanded 
oratio obliqua. 

In Book vii, again, there is a certain amount of oratio obliqua. 
This amount, it is true, is much jess than Books i-ii show. Not 
only that, but oratio obliqua in Book vii is combined with oratio 
recta in a way that produces a definite effect. A long chapter mostly 
in oratio obliqua (vii. 20) is closed with a sentence in oratio recta, 
and immediately thereafter another passage follows in oratio recta. 
Similarly chapters 37 and 38 of the seventh book have very similar 
matter, the former in oratio obliqua, the latter in oratio recta. There 
is, in other words, an apparently deliberate mixing of the two ways of 
reporting thought which may well be called a stylistic peculiarity. 

It may be asked whether we can gain any hint as to what caused 
Caesar to adopt and to abandon the marked use of oratio obliqua 
that is found in Books i-ii. 


1 Classical Review (1890), pp. 1999-2000. 


tiv. 25; v. 30; v. 44; vi. 8; vi. 35; vii. 20; vii. 38; vii. 50. In Books i-ii there 
is not a single instance of oratio recta, although there is ample occasion for it. 
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One of the cardinal principles of interpretation is that a writer 
is best explained from himself. The author of the Commentaries 
on the Gallic War was also, we may remember, the author of De 
analogia.! The subject of that short treatise was what we commonly 
call accidence, but analogia is only one of the many divisions of 
rhetorical study, and Caesar was unquestionably interested in the 
whole subject. As a matter of fact, he regarded the special subject 
of his treatise as dealing with only the foundation of literary pursuits. 
The aim he consciously set himself was “cogitata praeclare eloqui 
posse.”’? The most famous of the phrases quoted from the De analogia 
is concerned, not with accidence, but with diction.® 
Not only was Caesar the author of the De analogia, but he wrote 
that book during these very Gallic campaigns.‘ It was, accordingly, 
just at this time that he was most concerned with matters of form and 
style. We are specifically told that it was composed during the 
winter, in Cisalpine Gaul. Now, De analogia is essentially a work 
of erudition. The many citations demand a library and, still more, 
a mind free from care. At what time do these conditions seem to 
have been present ? 


1 The fragments of the De analogia are collected in the Teubner edition of Caesar 
(Kabler III, 2, pp. 141 f.). They may also be found in Lorsch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, I, 131 f.; and Schlitte in a Hallensian dissertation, De C. Iulto Caesare Gram- 
matico,p.12. In an article in Classtcal Philology, I, 96-120, Professor G. L. Hendrick- 
son analyses the De analogia and comes to the conclusion that it was written in 54, asa 
direct answer to Cicero’s De oratore. That it was a controversial work seems highly 
likely (Hendrickson, op. ctt., p. 116), but in at least one case it is Varro, and not Cicero, 
against whom Caesar is polemising; Pomp. Comment. art. ‘'Don.’’ (Keil, Gram. Lat., 
V, p. 199, 13. The verbal similarities which Professor Hendrickson adduces suffer 
from the weakness inherent in all such evidence, i.e., the subjective element in their 
evaluation. 


2 Cicero Brutus 72, 253. 


The phrase referred to is mentioned by Gellius Ν.Α. i. 10. 4: "αὐ tamquam 
scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum.”’ 


«Suetonius Divus Julius 56; Fronto (ed. Naber), p. 221. 


¢ Suetonius loc. ctt.: ‘‘in transitu Alpium, cum ex citeriore Gallia conventibus 
peractis ad exercitum rediret.'’’ We may question the absolute accuracy .of the words 
tn transttu Alpium. The date assigned to the De analogia has varied from 55 to 52, 
but there is nothing in the extant evidence to show that 55 is the earliest possible date. 


* The various possibilities of inflection quoted by Caesar are scarcely likely to have 
been quoted from memory. As has been said before, there seems to have been a 
polemical tone in the book, and Caesar set himself up as the champion of the purest 
Latinity. That did not exclude the possibility of bold innovations, as the attempt 
to introduce a present participle for sum, i.e., ens. 
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In the winter of 58-57 Caesar was considerably disturbed by 
rumors and reports from Belgium. Preparations for the very serious 
campaign of the next year must therefore have kept him thoroughly 
occupied. In 56-55 occurred the invasion of Gaul by the Germans 
and a similar absorption in military preparations. In 55-54 the 
winter was spent in planning a new invasion of Britain. In 54-53, 
as we are expressly told, he knew that grave troubles were brewing 
in Gaul. The following winter, that of 53-52, he found Italy in the 
terrific turmoil of the Clodian riots. There is, accordingly, only one 
winter that seems to have presented the apparent tranquillity neces- 
sary for such studies as are presented in the De analogia—that of 
57-56. He was then at ease about Gaul, as he unequivocally tells us. 
The rebellion was a sudden one. 

If the De analogia was written in 57-56, and Books 1-11 of the Gallzc 
War in the same interval of repose, it would be perfectly natural 
to find any rhetorical experiment just at that time. And these long 
chapters of oratio obliqua are so different from the usual practice 
of Latin prose writers that they may properly be called a rhetorical 
experiment. We need only call attention to the clumsy and involved 
phrases of i. 14 and 40 to see the strain to which Caesar put himself 
in order to carry out his experiment. Since Caesar demonstrably 
possessed that ease of expression which is perhaps the most nearly 
essential characteristic of a fine style, it is reasonable to regard these 
labored chapters as deliberate departures from his normal method 
of expression. | 

The use of the infinitive in oratio obliqua is thoroughly idiomatic 
in Latin, and it is quite in Caesar’s manner to expand an idiomatic 
use as it is done in Books i-1. Rhetorical science made it almost 
obligatory for historical composition to introduce set speeches. 
What Caesar seems to have done in the first part of his account of the 
Gallic War is to depart from this custom by attempting to substitute 
for the carefully composed oration what doubtless appeared to him 
a more thoroughly Latin construction. 

In a sense, the experiment was a failure. At any rate Caesar 
found the effort of carrying it through too great for him, when he 
wrote rapidly, as he did the second part of his work (Books iii—vi), 
in the agitated winter of 53-52. But he did not altogether lose his 
liking for the crabbed but original device he has attempted. In 
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the Civil War he recurs to it. And here again we notice that he does 
not sustain it. The novelty had worn off, or he was compelled to 
is argued here for the Gallic War, Book i of the Civil War was written 
at a different time from the other books. At any rate, while oratio 
obliqua is used in large blocks in the first book of the Civil War 
and there is no oratio recta at all, that is exactly reversed in Books 
ii-iii, in which oratio recta is frequently used and there is almost 
no oratio obliqua.! 

On the whole, Caesar’s experiment did not commend itself to 
Latin writers. It is only Tacitus who in a measure adopts it. And 
it made his rhetorical fortune. As much as anything else, it gives 
him that peculiar somber sententiousness that has so deeply impressed 
posterity.’ 

In the Cdsarstudien of Alfred Klotz (Teubner, 1910), pp. 11f., 
the assertion is made that oratio obliqua was a characteristic of the 
“commentary ”’ style—the Greek bréu»nua—and was therefore to be 
expected in Caesar’s Commentaries, according to the rhetorical rules 
governing that style.* But for his assertion he neglects to offer 
any evidence, and it is completely invalidated, as a general rule, 
by the fact that oratio obliqua characterizes only a very small part 
of the Gallic War, and that in the other parts oratio recta, which in 
Klotz’s view is excluded from the ὑπόμνημα style, is freely used. 
Klotz further states that the whole principle of the ὑπόμνημα is com- 
pletely abandoned in the Civil War, and that this abandonment 
accounts for the large number of speeches in oratio recta occurring 
there. However, the first book of the Civil War contains a great 
deal of oratio obliqua. And if oratio obliqua rather than oratio 
recta characterized the ὑπόμνημα style, as distinguished from narra- 
tive history proper, what are we to say to Tacitus, who certainly 
εἴ τις καὶ ἄλλος knew what was, and what was not, rhetorically 
meet and proper ? 


1 As typical examples contrast Bell. Civ. i. 85 and ii. 32. 


3 There seems to be very little discussion of this element in the style of Tacitus. 
It is barely mentioned in Dra&ger, Syntax and Styl dea Tacitus. Cf., however, Justi- 
nus, 28, 2; 38, 3, Ll. 


8 Οἵ. also Ph. Fabia, De Orattonibus quae sunt tn com. Caesaris de Bello Gallico 
(Paris, 1889). 
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Against all that has been urged there are two matters that need 
special examination. One is the point involved in iv. 21, which has 
already been referred to. It seems clear that when in that passage 
Caesar wrote of Commius, “quem fidelem sibi arbitrabatur,” he 
had in mind the subsequent actions of Commius. Now, the defection 
of Commius is related among the events of 52 (vii. 76) with direct 
reference to the first British invasion.’ That would militate against 
the theory here advanced, that vil was composed at a different time 
fromiv. However, when we examine the whole history of Commius, 
the difficulty disappears. Commius not merely turns against the 
Romans, but becomes one of the most intensely hostile and bitter 
leaders of the insurrection. That this was a sudden change of heart 
is not likely, and it would be natural to suppose that in the three 
years between 55 and 52 there had been more than one symptom of 
his wavering faith. Indeed, we need no conjectures on this score. 
Hirtius (viii. 23) tells us of the treacherous attack that Labienus 
‘made upon this same Commius. When did that attack take place ? 
It is told after the account of the Vercingetorix rebellion, and it might 
be assumed to have occurred after that time. That, however, is 
impossible. Hirtius says that it took place “superiore anno [Hirtius 
is writing of 51] Caesare in Gallia citeriore ius dicente.”’ This could 
not have been after the rebellion of Vercingetorix, in the winter of 
52-51, because Caesar did not go to Cisalpine Gaul that winter, but 
stayed at Bibracte (vii. 90)—a fact further confirmed by Hirtius 
(viii. 51) when. he says, speaking of the year 50: “tum primum 
enim veniebat (sc. in Galliam citeriorem] ab illo universae Galliae 
bello.” 

The attack on Commius by Labienus must therefore have 
occurred before the great revolt, in the early months of 52. But the 
mere fact that Labienus attempted in this way to secure his person 
itself shows that Commius’ disaffection must have been proven by 
a whole series of acts and was probably known to Caesar throughout 
the whole winter of 53-52. At any rate, it surely was known in the 
early months of 52, and at some indeterminable time within this 
very period Books iii-vi, according to the theory here advocated, 
were composed. When Caesar wrote iv. 21, he may therefore have 


1 Note, however, ut antea demonstravimus, not supra. 
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had excellent evidence that the Atrebatian whom he so implicitly 
trusted in 55 was either openly disloyal or of doubtful loyalty. 

The second matter is one that involves the whole question of 
the credibility of Caesar’s narrative. That has often been attacked. 
In general, it may be said that the attack rests upon certain expres- 
sions of Asinius Pollio. But not only Pollio’s criticism, but certain 
animosities that the character of Caesar has excited in much later 
times have led to the assertion that Caesar was not only guilty of 
suppression and perversion, but that he was especially prone to 
assume the credit of his lieutenants’ achievements. For example, 
to take a specific instance, it is often stated that the victory over 
the Tigurini was accomplished by Labienus and not by Caesar, who 
claims it for himself (i. 12). This statement is first made by Plutarch, 
who may have derived it from Timagenes and Pollio.' If that is so, 
it gives color to the supposition that Book i—and, therefore, the 
entire Gallic War—was composed after 52, when Caesar had begun 
to doubt the loyalty of his great marshal and had a special motive 
for wishing to rob him of such glory as was to be gained from the 
surprise and massacre on the left bank of the Saone. 

To determine this nightly, we must take some position on the 
whole question of Caesar’s credibility. Even those who question it 
hesitate to assert that Caesar deliberately lied. He glossed over 
defeats, we are told, suppressed details, gave a different impression 
to the narrative, but hardly more than that. Yet, if it was Labienus 
who commanded the Romans on that occasion, Caesar cannot be 
acquitted of falsehood, for he unequivocally says that he himself 
destroyed the Tigurini. It is therefore simply a question of balancing 
the testimony of two witnesses. 

That of Plutarch—coming perhaps through Pollio, a hostile 
critic—is no doubt based upon a claim made by Labienus himself. 
And if Labienus accompanied Caesar on this occasion, the basis for 
the former’s claim becomes at once apparent. And surely it is 
easier to charge Labienus with bragging than Caesar with falsehood. 
If Caesar had really wished to claim for himself the credit of what 


1A Klotz, ‘‘Der Helvetierzug,”’ Neue Jahrb. f. das kl. Altertum, 1915, pp. 610-11. 
This article, as the Gallic War itself, was written while the author was in the trenches 
of the western front, literally tnter tela volantia. 
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Labienus had done, it would have been easier to do it at many other 
points, all of them vastly more important than the Arar affair. By 
the mere omission of a few words nothing need have been said of the 
fact that Labienus’ timely aid turned the tide of battle in favor of 
the Romans (il. 26). Labienus plays so prominent ἃ réle throughout 
the whole narrative that it seems a little absurd to hold that Caesar 
was either jealous of him or ungenerous toward him. On the con- 
trary, at least one of Caesar’s suppressions is made to protect Labie- 
nus. The treacherous attempt of his lieutenant to kill Commius is 
wholly omitted, although it had serious consequences, and must 
have been known to Caesar when vii. 76 was written. 

It is accordingly Caesar, and not Pollio-Timagenes-Plutarch, who 
is the more deserving of belief on this question. Nor has any other 
evidence of unfairness to Labienus been discovered. 

I cannot pretend that the arguments advanced above are wholly 
conclusive. If there were in the external evidence a direct statement 
that negatived them, that statement would doubtless outweigh them 
all. But there is no such direct statement. The view I have called 
the accepted one depends upon considerations that are purely a 
priori. A certain burden of proof, however, properly rests upon all 
who suggest a new view, even if the older one is based upon nothing 
better than traditional acceptance. It is submitted that in the 
foregoing sufficient evidence has been adduced to shift the burden 
upon the proponents of the accepted opinion. 


Nrewrown Hic ScHoou 
Eu_muurst, New YorkK City 


SOME FEATURES OF THE LATER HISTORIES 
OF ALEXANDER 


By R. B. STeeLe 


The present sources for the history of Alexander are the work of 
Curtius (incomplete), part of the works of Diodorus and Justinus, 
the Anabasis and Indica of Arrian, the Alexander of Plutarch, parts 
of the Geography of Strabo, and scattered statements in many 
writers. The first three works give no indication of the ultimate 
sources from which they were derived, though it may be safely main- 
tained that much of the material contained came from Clitarchus. 
Strabo and Plutarch mention many writers, while Arrian for the 
Indica drew largely from Eratosthenes, Megasthenes, and Nearchus, 
and for the Anabasis from Aristobulus and Ptolemy. However, all 
his material has been transformed into a uniform style, and, except- 
Ing where passages have been definitely assigned, the parts due to 
different writers cannot be distinguished. 

The facts for the history of Alexander had been long established 
when these authors wrote, and originality could be shown only in the 
form of presentation. It was only in varying this that justification 
could be found for any new work. Curtius is a good illustration of 
this, for, though the larger part of his facts are to be found in the 
work of Diodorus, with them are mingled his own reflections and 
material gleaned from Livy. In comparing statements in these 
writers we find what we may call points of assistance, as well as 
points of resistance. Some facts as put by other writers are accepted 
without question, while others are stated merely for the purpose of 
refutation. Not only these writers, but the followers of Clitarchus 
and of Aristobulus, clearly show their bias in presenting their material. 
Pliny the Elder in the indexes to Books xii and xiii mentions several 
Greek writers, and among them are Clitarchus, Nearchus, Onesic- 
ritus, and Ptolemy. No mention, however, is made of Aristobulus. 
On the other hand, Arrian, who sought to substitute for the Clitarchan 
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account that of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, does not mention Clitar- 
chus, and Onesicritus only to condemn him. In the Anabasis v. 20. 10 
he gives the average width of the Indus as forty stades, and fifteen 
stades at its narrowest point. In vi. 14. 5 the width at the delta is 
given as 100 stades, and in v. 4. 2 Ctesias is named as authority for 
the statement that the least width was forty stades, and the greatest 
100. This mention of Ctesias is merely a polite way of rejecting the 
statement of Onesicritus (Strabo xv. 1. 33, C 701) that the river was 
200 stades in width where it divided at the delta. There is a similar 
indication of attitude in Anabasis vii. 15. 5, where Arrian cites 
Aristus and Asclepiades as authorities for the statement that the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexander. Neither Aristobulus nor 
Ptolemy mentions this, and Arrian argues against it as improbable. 
However, the real explanation for the reference and the reasoning. is 
found in Pliny H.N. ii. 9. 57, where it is stated that Clitarchus made 
mention of the embassy. There is a similar explanation for a passage 
in Anabasis vi. 11.8, where he inveighs against the writers who named 
Ptolemy among the defenders of Alexander when he was wounded 
among the Malli. Curtius ix. δ. 21 ascribes the statement to 
Clitarchus and Timagenes. 

The larger part of the facts are stated without any specific source 
being mentioned, though Arrian frequently tells us that some writers 
state this, but others that. In cases where equivalent statements are 
given by different writers there are three noticeable features in the 
non-presentation or presentation of authorities: (1) sometimes no 
authority whatever is given; (2) one only of two may give his 
authority; (3) different writers may be named as giving some item 
in the narrative. 

1. We find in Curtius v. 1. 12: ‘‘Campestre iter est in terra inter 
Tigrin et Euphraten iacenti, tam uberi et pingui, ut a pastu repelli 
pecora dicantur, ne satietas perimat.’’ Pomponius Mela Choro- 
graphia ili. 53, though in different words, tells us the same thing of 
Iuverna: ‘‘ Adeo luxuriosa herbis non laetis modo sed etiam dulcibus, 
ut se exigua parte diei pecora impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, 
diutius pasta dissiliant.’? There is a similar variation in phraseology 
and agreement in fact in Curtius iv. 7. 20: ‘‘Nasamones sunt, gens 
Syrtica navigiorum spoliis quaestuosa, quippe obsident litora et aestu 
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destituta navigia notis sibi vadis occupant’’; and Silius Italicus 
il. 320: 

Huc coit aequoreus Nasamon, invadere fluctu 

Audax naufragia et praedas avellere ponto. 


Similar to these is the story given in Pliny H.N. xii. 32. 62, and 
Plutarch, Alerander 25, about Alexander sending the perfume to his 
preceptor Leonidas. 

2. Some statements are definitely assigned at one place and not 
at another. Curtius has in vi. 4. 22: ‘‘Frequens arbor faciem 
quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguntur, sed, nisi solis ortum 
incolae occupaverint, vel modico tepore sucus extinguitur.”” Pliny 
H.N. xii. 8. 34 gives the same fact in entirely different words: ‘‘Onesic- 
ritus tradit in Hyrcaniae convallibus fico similes esse arbores quae 
vocentur occhi, ex quibus defluat mel horis matutinis duabus.”’ 
Arrian Anabasis vii. 20. 5 (from Aristobulus) in an account of Icarus 
has the words raxévros τοῦ κηροῦ. . . . τὰ πτερά, which fix the source 
of the account of Strabo (xiv. 1. 19, C 639), though it has τὰ πτερὰ 
τακέντος τοῦ κηροῦ. Strabo, quoting from Nearchus in xv. 1. 5, C 686, 
and xv. 2. 5, C 722, uses the verb φιλονεικῆσαι with regard to the 
feeling of Alexander toward Cyrus and Semiramis, and this accounts 
for the noun φιλονεικίαν, in a general remark by Plutarch at the close 
of chapter 26 of the Alezander. One of the best illustrations is the 
use by Strabo of the words καταφέρειν ψῆγμα χρυσοῦ. They occur in 
ΧΙ]. 4. 5, C 625 describing the Pactolus, and in xv. 1. 57, C 711 (from 
Megasthenes) they are applied to the rivers in Iberia. Strabo, men- 
tioning the Iberian rivers in section 69, C 718, changes the order of 
the words, and still later in xv. 2. 14, C 726, the fourth time used, 
reveals their source by quoting from Onesicritus a statement applied 
to the rivers in Carmania. 

3. Strabo in xv. 1. 68, C 717 mentions the disagreement among 
writers, and as an illustration gives different versions on the death 
of Calanus, and in this connection quotes from Megasthenes. Arrian 
Anabasis vii. 3 has a similar discussion, but quotes from Nearchus. 
Athenaeus x. 437 gives an item from Chares, while Lucian De morte 
Peregrini 25 gives one from Onesicritus. 

Freedom in quotation or in adaptation renders differences in form 
of statement of little or no weight in determining sources. This 
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applies, not only to long sections, but also to short passages. Each 
writer took the material at hand and transformed it into his own 
diction. Only a few illustrations of this are necessary. Arrian 
Indica 11-12, and Strabo in xv. 1. 39, C 703 ff. give an account of 
the different classes in India. Conveying about the same facts, the 
terms used are largely different, and a fair illustration of this is the 
beginning of the description of the sixth class. Indica 12. 5: of 
ἐπίσκοποι. . . . οὗτοι ἐφορῶσι τὰ γιγνόμενα. Strabo, section 48: οἱ 
ἔφοροι: τούτοις δ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν δέδοται τὰ πραττόμενα. Strabo, in vi. 3. 8, 
C 802, tells the story (from Ptolemy) of Alexander asking the Gefae 
what they feared. Their reply was, οὐδὲν πλὴν εἰ ἄρα μὴ ὁ οὐρανὸς 
αὐτοῖς ἐπιπέσοι. Arrian Anabasis 1. 4. 8 has μήποτε ὁ οὐρανὸς αὐτοῖς 
ἐμπέσοι. The use of different compounds or of synonyms is not 
uncommon. Arrian Anabasis vi. 1. 1 and Indica 18. 1, has παρε- 
oxevacro; Strabo in xv. 1. 29, C 698 κατεσκευάσατο. Both these 
writers give from Aristobulus the inscription on the tomb of Cyrus, 
but Strabo in xv. 3. 7, C 730 has κτησάμενος. . . . βασιλεύς, where 
Arrian Anabasis vi. 29. 8 has καταστησάμενος. .. . βασιλεύσας. 
Notice also in Strabo xv. 2. 5, C 722 μετά, instead of which Arrian 
Anabasis vi. 24.2 has civ. Illustrations might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely to show that verbatim quotations were not considered at all 
necessary. Given a free translation or adaptation by Curtius of an 
adaptation by a Greek writer, it is impossible, on the basis of form, 
to trace it to its original source. | 

There are a few diversities in statement which seem to be due to 
variations in memory, either on the part of the same writer or some- 
where in the line of sources. Arrian Anabasis vi. 17. 3 mentions the 
sending of Craterus from the delta through Drangiana and Arachosia 
into Carmania. The same fact is given by Strabo in xv. 2. 11, C 725, 
as also in xv. 2. 4, C 721, although in section 5 he gives the Hydaspes 
as the starting-point. Arrian Indica 23. 6 tells of the death of Apol- 
lophanes, satrap of Gedrosia, but in the Anabasis vi. 27. 1 he states 
that at a later period Alexander relieved him of his command. To 
differences in memory is also to be assigned the reference of some of 
the acts of Alexander to different, and at the same time just as suit- 
able, environments. Diodorus xvii. 103. 5 places the wounding of 
Ptolemy in India, and has κεχρισμένος ἦν φαρμάκου θανασίμου δυνάμει. 
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Strabo in xv. 3. 7, C 723 places the incident among the Orites, using 
the words χρίεσθαι θανασίμοις φαρμάκοις. Similar to this is the story 
of the offering of water to Alexander, either in the wastes of Gedrosia 
or among the Parapamisidae, according to Arrian Anabasis vi. 
26. 1ff. Plutarch Alexander 42, and Curtius vi. 5. 11 place the 
incident at the earlier period. 

There are two elements—names and numbers—in which there 
is frequent disagreement. Some of these differences existed from 
the beginning, and of this there are numerous examples. Strabo, in 
xvi. 3. 27, C 785 gives two names for several places, and in xvi. 3. 2, 
C 825 states that a place was called Trigga by the barbarians, Lygga 
by Artemidorus, and Lixon by Eratosthenes. Arrian Anabasis 
v. 20. 2 has Glauganikai from Aristobulus, Glausai from Ptolemy, 
and adds the comment that he is not concerned about the real name. 
Plutarch Alexander 66 gives the name Skilloustis, which others call 
Psiltoukis. Notice also Batis in Arrian Anabasis ii. 25. 4, but 
Bebemeses in Josephus Antiqg. Jud. xi. 8.3. Some of the forms used, 
especially by Curtius, are due to errors in transcribing, as his use of 
Phradates for the Autophradates of Arrian, and Oxartes for Oxyartes 
in Arrian and Plutarch. But the most noticeable of all the differ- 
ences are the names given by Pliny H.N. vi. 23 (from Onesicritus) 
which appear in an entirely different form in Arrian’s Jndica (from 
Nearchus). | 

The numbers are still more uncertain. Even when the sum of 
them is the same, the form of statement may differ, for they had the 
same rhetorical setting as other items. Diodorus xvii. 16. 3 mentions 
games to Zeus and to the Muses, while Arrian Anabasis i. 11.1 says 
that Alexander sacrificed to Zeus, and some say to the Muses. The 
same difference in form is seen in the statement of the number of 
Macedonians killed at the battle of the Granicus. Arrian Anabasis 
i. 16. 4 says that there were 25 knights. Plutarch Alexander 16 
(from Aristobulus) puts the loss at 34, of which 9 were footmen. 
Plutarch Alexander 70 (from Chares) states that 41 died in the drink- 
ing bout at Susa. Athenaeus x. 437 (also from Chares) says that 
35 died in the bout, and 6 later in their tents. The writers themselves 
recognized the uncertainty attaching to numbers and frequently 
wrote a little less or more than‘a certain number. Arrian Indica 
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19. 7 gives the number of the ships of Alexander as 1,800; Anabasis 
vi. 2. 4 as a little less than 2,000. 

The mutual relation of the historians is an interesting question 
which especially concerns the influence exerted on later writers 
by Strabo. This extends not merely to individual statements, but 
to the general critical attitude as well. He freely criticized his 
predecessors, collectively as well as individually. In xi. 7. 4, C 509 
he refers to the many falsifications caused by zeal for Alexander; and 
in xv. 1. 9, C 688 to lack of agreement among those flattering him. 
In ii. 1. 9, C 70 he condemns a number of those who wrote about 
India, and in xv. 1. 2, C 685 gives as his reason for doing so that they 
learned things on the run, or received them from hearsay. See also 
a similar statement in 11. 1. 6, C 69. He mentions lies or liars in 
ii. 3. 5, C 102; iii. 5. 7, C172; iv. 5. 5, C201. He accepts in xv. 
1. 6, C 686 the judgment of Megasthenes with regard to the untrust- 
worthiness of the early histories of India, and in section 7 prefers 
him to Eratosthenes. The latter, however, is considered the most 
reliable of those writing about India when Alexander came (xv. 1. 10, 
C 688), though what he gives is supplemented by the accounts of 
others, C 691 ff. 

The quotations by Strabo from Onesicritus and especially the 
comments on them are interesting. One in xv. 1. 28, C 698 says 
that some ambassadors brought word to Alexander with regard to 
some serpents, one of which was 80 cubits in length, and another 140. 
Well for the reputation of Onesicritus that there were only two! 
Arrian Anabasis v. 8. 3 mentions the embassy, but says nothing of 
the snakes. Strabo adds the comment that one might call Onesic- 
ritus not more the chief pilot of Alexander than of the marvelous. 
He calls attention in xv. 1. 33, C 701 to a misstatement by Onesicritus, 
and gives a criticism like that in Arrian Anabasis vi. 2.3. These 
citations are sufficient to show the attitude of Strabo, and his method 
must have had in it a suggestion for later writers. 

There are indications that the critical attitude of Arrian was the 
same as that of Strabo. Their criticism of Onesicritus has already 
been mentioned. In addition to this, Strabo (xi. 5. 4, C 505) and 
Arrian (Anabasis vii. 13. 2) reject the current views with regard to 
the Amazons, and their reasons are similar. Strabo (xv. 1. 10, 
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C 688) has πιστότατα referring to the statements of Eratosthenes, . 
while Arrian (Indica 3. 1) applies πιστότερος to the writer. Strabo 
(xv. 1. 7, C 687) states his views with regard to Hercules and Diony- 
sus, and Arrian (Anabasis v. 3. 1-4) discusses the same question, 
dissenting from the views of Eratosthenes. Strabo (xvi. 1. 3, C 737) 
has a passage explaining why the last fight of Alexander was placed 
at Arbela (κατοικίαν ἀξιόλογον) rather than at Gaugamela (κὠμη). 
Arrian (Anabasis vi. 11. 5) cites Aristobulus and Ptolemy for the 
location of the fight, and then adds that it appeared to him that 
Arbela (πόλις) had received the credit due to Gaugamela (κὠμη). 

The words of Arrian (Indica 5. 1) that whoever wishes to state 
the cause of the size of the rivers of India, let him state, appear to be 
a reference to the discussion in Strabo (xv. 1. 17, C 691 ff.), in which 
he gives the views of Aristobulus, Nearchus, and Onesicritus. How- 
ever this may be, the view of Strabo (xv. 1. 35, C 702) that after 
the Ganges and the Indus, the-Ister and the Nile come third and 
fourth in size, is evidently the basis of the polemic by Arrian (A nabasis 
v. 6. 7, and Indica 4. 13-16) that the Ister and the Nile ought not 
to be classed with the Ganges and the Indus. He further states 
(Indica 3. 10) that it appeared to him that the Acesines (perhaps 
other Indian rivers) was larger than the Ister and the Nile. 

There are two other passages in which the references given by 
Arrian seem to have been influenced by Strabo. Curtius says of the 
Abii in vii. 6. 11, “‘iustissimos barbarorum constabat.’’ There is 
nothing like this in Diodorus xvii. 81, nor in Justinus ΧΙ]. 5.9. Arrian 
Anabasis iv. 1. 1 quotes δικαιοτάτους ἀνθρώπους from Homer. But 
Strabo mentions the Abii at least half a dozen times and regularly 
applies the Homeric epithet to them. In the Anabasis v. 6.5, Arrian 
names Herodotus and Hecataeus as authorities for the statement 
that Egypt is the gift (δῶρον) of the Nile, and says that it is shown 
by Herodotus that the land itself is the eponym (ἐπώνυμον) of the 
river. Strabo (xv. 2. 17, C 691) quotes the first part of the state- 
ment (δῶρον) from Herodotus, and the latter part with a different 
word (ὁμώνυμον) from Nearchus. 

There is one noticeable passage in both Strabo and Plutarch. 
The latter, Alexander 69, closes the account of the self-immolation 
of Calanus with the statement that many ages later another Indian 
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did the same thing at Athens in the presence of Caesar, and that 
there was still extant a memorial of the act. Strabo (xv. 1. 4, 
C 686) has the first part of the statement, and in section 73, C 719 
it 1s the first sentence of a quotation of twenty-six lines from Nicolaus 
Damascenus, the last sentence of which gives the inscription on the 
tomb. Plutarch has utilized only the first and the last sentences of 
the quotation. 

There are several pieces of information given by Curtius which 
are found in Strabo also. Some of these are apparently observations 
of the former adapted by the latter, though not really germane to the 
history of Alexander. Others are largely curious items. On the 
basis of facillima derivatio they can be explained more easily as glean- 
ings from Strabo than as the results of a reading of the original sources 
by Curtius. The comment of Curtius (iv. 4. 21) on the peacefulness 
of Tyre under the gentleness of Roman sway resembles Strabo 
Xvi. 2. 23, C 757, and also reproduces a comment, differently applied, 
in vi. 3. 4,C 281. With regard to Ecbatana, Curtius says in v. 8. 1: 
“‘Caput Mediae urbs haec: nunc tenent Parthi eaque aestiva 
agentibus sedes est.’”’ Strabo (xi. 13. 1, C 522) differs from this 
only in stating that the kings spent their summers there, and there is 
a similar remark in section 6, C 524. 

Among the curious items is the one in Curtius vii. 2. 18 that the 
journey of Polydamas on camels, when he was carrying the orders 
for the killing of Parmenio, lasted eleven days, and this is also given 
by Strabo in xv. 2. 10, C 724, with the addition that the time was 
usually thirty or forty days. Curtius (vi. 4. 18) says that the 
Caspian, sweeter than others, nourishes serpents of great size. 
Pliny H.N. vi. 13. 36 names Clitarchus as authority for the state- 
ment that the sea is not smaller than the Pontus, and mentions the 
serpents in section 43. Plutarch, Alexander 44, refers to the size and 
the sweetness. Neither of the writers has both items given by 
Curtius, though Strabo (xi. 7. 4, C 510) gives them in a quotation 
from Polyclitus. The distance between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is given by Curtius in v. 1. 13, “ii milia et quingenta stadia emensi 
sunt, qui amplissimum intervallum circa Armeniae montes notave- 
runt.” This statement is at the end of the account of the rivers 
given by Strabo in xi. 12. 3, C 521. 
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The putting of a few geographical data is interesting. Curtius 
has in ui. 4. 8 a description of the Cydnus, and further says in iii. 
5. 1, “‘mediam Cydnus amnis... . interfluit.”” The description 
by Strabo in xiv. 5. 5-10, C 671 and 672, has the words ὁ Κύδνος ὁ 
διαρρέων μέσην τὴν Ταρσον (also in sec. 12), though he frequently 
uses pet... . διά. In section 5, C 670 he tells of the Corycian cave in 
which the best saffron is produced. Compare Curtius (sec. 10), 
“Corycium nemus, ubi crocum gignitur.”’ Strabo also speaks of 
Typhon in xiii. 4. 6, C 626, as also of Theba and Lyrnessus in xiii. 1. 
61, C612. Curtius has the last two in reverse order, and the entire 
passage (secs. 8-10) seems to have been gathered from Strabo. 

The evidence adduced indicates that there was a certain partisan- 
ship among the followers both of Clitarchus and of Aristobulus. 
The attitude of Arrian is the most marked in this respect. Critically 
he is akin to Strabo, whose work he, as well as Plutarch and Curtius, 
seems to have studied. Names and numbers are uncertain elements, 
and the same account, adapted by different writers, may appear in 
different forms, though at times there is some distinctive element. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREEK 
WORD FOR “COCK” 


The explanation of the word ἀλέκτωρ as given in most Greek dictionaries 
and commentaries overlooks the true etymology and perpetuates ancient 
errors in interpreting its origin. The dictionary of Liddell and Scott gives 
the two meanings of ‘“‘cock’’ and “‘husband” for ἀλέκτωρ, adducing for the 
second meaning the scholion of Tzetzes on Lycophron, Alexandra 1094, and 
adding ‘‘perhaps also Soph. Frag. 730.” 

In the lines of Lycophron! the words ἐχῖνος, ἀλέκτωρ, and ὄρνιθας are all 
metaphors, and the comment of Tzetzes on ἀλέκτωρ is pointless. In the 
fragment of Sophocles* the literal meaning of ἀλέκτωρ is the likely one, the 
sense being that the god Apollo was roused to daily toil by the crying of the 
cock. 

Eustathius does not hesitate to give the two opposing meanings for 
ἀλέκτωρ---ὁμολέκτρος and ἡ μὴ πειραθεῖσα λέκτρον. The second of these has 
been taken by him from the passage in Athenaeus 3. 53, modeled on Lucian’s 
Lexiphanes, the point of which lies in the “nice derangement of epitaphs”’ of 
the ὀνοματοθήρας Pontianus of Philadelphia. 

The derivations in these cases proceed from the unscientific idea that 
ἀλέκτωρ comes from d in negative or copulative sense, and λέκτρον. In 1883 
Meyer, in his Griechische Etymologie, I, 296, gave the true derivation of the 
word, which is an absolutely regular formation from ἀλέξω, ἀλέκω. Meyer, 
however, is wrong in his interpretation of the word as “warlike.’’ His expla- 
nation is “ἀλέκτωρ bedeutet also Abwehrer, wie der kampflustige Hahn gewiss 
leicht genannt werden konnte.’’ The same derivation from ἀλέξω is given 
also by Kretschmer in Kuhn’s Zettschrift (1894, pp. 559 f.). His explanation 
of the psychology of the word is that it is an application of the epic name 
Alektor to the bird (which* does not appear in Greece until the sixth century), 
because the meaning corresponded to its fighting character. He compares 
the use of Renard for the fox. 

The name Alektor belongs in a group which consisted originally of epi- 
thets of apotropaic deities, such as Alexanor and Alexandros from dAdo, 


1 τοιαῖσδε ἐχῖνος μηχαναῖς οἰκοφθορῶν 
παραιολίξει τὰς ἀλεκτόρων πικρὰς 
στεγανόμους ὀρνιθας. 

2 οὑμὸς ἀλέκτωρ αὐτὸν ἦγε πρὸς μύλην. 
*Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, Ὁ. 317. 
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Amunos, Amuntas, etc., from ἀμύνω, and Aleuas and Alea from ἀλεύω. These 
three verbs are often found in prophylactic prayers. The health deities 
particularly, such as Alexanor, Alkon, and Amynos, have names from these 
verbs, and the use of the cock in the sacrifice to Asklepios is in keeping with 
his name “Averter.”” The word is an active formation of the North Greek 
type (cf. Hoffman, Die Makedonen, 11 and 171) and its first meaning is 
“‘Averter of Evil” from others, or ‘“‘ Defender”’ of others, and not “‘pugna- 
cious” or “warlike,” as both Meyer and, following him, Kretschmer inter- 
pret it. 

The superstition that the cock drives away evil spirits is very ancient 
and prevails among peoples of naive beliefs today, such as the peasants of 
County Clare in Ireland, where a black cock is sacrificed on the druid altars 
to the devil, in the Hebrides, in Naples, in modern Greece. (On the potency 
of white, red, and black cocks to drive away demons see J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 195.) The white cock 
was used in antiquity to counteract winds and disease (Paus. ii. 34. 2; 
Plut. Pyrrhus, c. 3). ' 

The cock was, as Hehn (loc. cit.) and Gruppe (Handbuch, Bd. 5. 2. 795) 
emphasize, a bird of the sun, and the belief about his power in that connec- 
tion is stated in Hamlet, I, i, 150 (see Furness, ad. loc.). 

* [have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, ᾿ 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and at his warning 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 


And to the same purport Basilius, bishop of Caesarea, 
αὐτοῦ φωνήσαντος, πᾶς δαίμων devyu.? 
Also Prudentius Ad Gallicinium: 


Ferunt vagantes daemonas 
Laetos tenebris noctium 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere. 


The Περσικὸς ὄρνις in this way became the ἀλέκτωρ, ‘“‘Averter of Evil.”’ 


Grace H. MAcurpy 
VassanR COLLEGE 


A SEMANTIC STUDY OF licio 


The verb licto ‘lead’ or ‘drive’ is not cited in the lexicons or in Walde, 
yet manifest relationships and a large number of derivatives attest its 
existence. Its vogue was confined to the home life and the farm and scarcely 

1 Cf. Od. 3. 346; Jl. 1. 456; Aeach. P. V. 567; Suppl. 528; Septem 141. 

3 In Boissonade, Anecd. Graec. 3. 445. 
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touched the military and political spheres. Its activity as a simple verb 
was prehistoric, its functions in the literary period being taken over by duco, 
traho, and ago. The Sanskrit equivalent is Wkh or rikh ‘scratch,’ ‘furrow,’ 
or ‘write.’ In compounds like élicio, adlicio, perlicio it was confused with 
lacio and lost its identity, unless one ventures on the assumption that lacio 
is itself a regressive formation from such compounds, a proposition for which 
some evidence is available. 

The closest parallel in meaning and use is afforded by duco. Thus 
lictor is the twin of ductor, only switched to a technical use, denoting the one 
who ‘leads the prisoner,’ and not the one who ‘binds’ (ligare), as Walde has it. 
Here belongs liza ‘hostler,’ ‘camp follower.’ With lictor goes pollictor 
‘undertaker,’ which was popularly associated with lingo; hence the spelling 
pollinctor and the absurd compound pollingo ‘lay out the dead.’ As often, a 
compound of duco enlightens us on the original significance: Vergil Aen. 
9. 486: ‘nec te tua funere mater product.” 

Especially conspicuous is the association with water, where compounds 
of luo run parallel. Thus colliciae ‘drains’ parallels colluries, élicea ‘channels’ 
éluvies. Very enlightening is délicia ‘gutter,’ which gives the clue to the 
explanation of the puzzling word délébrum ‘shrine,’ of which the correct 
meaning is suggested in a note of Servius to Aen.*2. 225: “‘ Delubrum esse 
locum ante templum ubi aqua currit, a diluendo. Est autem synecdoche, 
hoc est a parte totum.” It is most probably the ornamented gutter from 
which garlands were hung, then the fagade, then the whole temple. The 
meaning ‘facade’ is appropriate in Aen. 2. 410: ‘‘Nos delubra deum ... . 
festa velamus fronde per urbem.’”’ The unadorned gutter of the private 
house is délicia. Association with water is also seen in aquam élicere like 
aquam ducere, and perhaps in Juppiter Elicius. 

Especially striking is the association with spinning, and more particularly 
of flax. Thus finum, a word not hitherto explained, is for *licsnom; so 
linea; licium ‘leash’; délicatus, like déductus ‘drawn out,’ ‘fine’; déliciae 
‘finery’; licintum ‘lint’; other derivatives show a different stem, linteo, 
linteus. ; 

Association with spinning is shared with traho as well as with duco: thus 
one may say lanam trahere, and the result of this process is tréma ‘woof.’ 
However, the corresponding word from licio is lima ‘file,’ dependent on the 
meaning ‘scratch.’ To licto and traho belong limes and tradmes ‘trail.’ The 
special sense ‘boundary line’ is quite secondary; thus Aen. 2. 697 “‘tum longo 
limite sulcus,” which not only hints at the ancient association of the furrow 
and the trail, but brings to notice sulcus from the root of ἕλκω which dis- 
appeared from the Latin as a verb. Walde, hardly convincingly, draws 
trames from trans and meo. Along with limes goes limen from *licsmen, like 
lamen from *lucsmen, the all-important ‘line’ between indoors and out of 
doors, superstitiously regarded by the bride especially and of sufficient 
importance to be presided over by a numen called Limentinus. 
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Walde strikes a warm scent when he connects limus ‘askew’ with licium, 
but it is only a guess. ‘Drawn’ naturally means ‘drawn to one side.’ Thus 
os ducere means to ‘make a face’ (Harper, duco J A. near end). Hence we 
have cornu lictnum ‘crumpled horn’ (cf. relicinus ‘bent backward’), and no 
doubt the proper names Licinus and Licinius, pointing to facial deformities. 
Frequent are oculzs limis and ocults obliquis ‘askance.’ Limus is for *licsmos, 
and obliqguus may more properly be oblicus with the long yowel as in ficium. 

Licio shares with ago a lack of distinction between ‘leading’ and ‘driving.’ 
The latter meaning easily becomes ‘pound.’ Thus we ‘drive a horse’ and 
equally ‘drive a stake,’ and in the case of a balky horse the same club will 
serve. Hence we have sublica ‘stake’ or ‘pile’ and the well-known example 
of the pons sublicius. 

It would be strange if a verb so old and so intimately connected with 
the home life of very ancient times should not have imbedded itself in the 
terminology of agriculture, and to tell the truth it was the expression in the 
poets sollicitare terram (Harper, sollicito I A.) that gave us the first clue to 
the existence of a verb licto. So far from this being a figure of speech we have 
hit upon evidence that it was really colloquial Latin. Thus Servius to Aen. 
1. 445: “Sane fodere est tantum sollicitare terram, effodere hoc ipsum 
faciendo aliquid eruere vel invenire.’”’ Since he is ‘not explaining sollicitare, 
it follows that he is using a familiar expression. To see that it is compounded 
of solum and licitare needs scarcely to be pointed out. Vanicek’s explanation 
of soliicitare as from sollus and citus ‘all stirred up’ seems hardly in the manner 
of Latin. 

For the sake of completeness we might mention délicus ‘weaned,’ depulsi, 
which Walde assigns, hesitatingly, to lac, but, as he notes, the latter will not 
spare the ¢ faithfully kept in compounds. It is, of course, formed from licio, 
like sublica. 

N. W. DeWrrr 

Victoria COLLEGE 

ToRONTO, CANADA 


DEMOCRITUS ON THE NEW EDUCATION 


Democritus frag. 178: πάντων κάκιστον ἡ εὐπετείη παιδεῦσαι τὴν νεότητα" 
αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἣ τίκτει τὰς ἡδονὰς ταύτας, ἐξ ὧν ἡ κακότης γίγνεται. Diels 
renders this: ‘Das allerschlimmste was man der Jugend lehren kann ist 
der Leichtsinn.” I doubt if εὐπέτεια and its paronyms ever mean Leichisinn; 
and I am not sure that a precisely relevant parallel can be adduced for 
παιδεῦσαι τὴν νεότητα in the sense assumed. Is not Democritus’ meaning 
rather that ease (easiness, facility) is the worst possible teacher of youth ? 

This interpretation is confirmed by frag. 179: μὴ [ὄξω τί κως ἢ] πονεῖν 
παῖδες ἀνιέντες οὔτε γράμματα ἂν μάθοιεν, which, whatever the text, says in 
effect that if allowed not to work they will not learn to read. That the gods 
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sell all things at the price of toil is familiar Greek commonplace. Democri- 
tus’ saying seems to be the earliest conservative protest against mollis illa 
educatio, which Quintilian deplored and Miss Agnes Repplier’s “this is not a 
girls’ school’’ story deprecates for American youth (Counter Currents, pp. 196- 
97). It was the prevailing view even with progressive ancients. Cf. 
Seneca de Ira ii. 21: “‘pupillisque quo plus licet, corruptior animus.” 


Paut SHOREY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Horace and His Age. A Study in Historical Background. By J. F. 
D’Atton, M.A., D.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
$2.00 net. 


As the title indicates, this book is an essay in the higher criticism of 
Horace based on the sound creed that a poet is of his own age. Beginning 
with Horace’s political views, Professor D’Alton supports the thesis that the 
poet suffered a genuine reconstruction after Philippi and became, if not the 
inspired spokesman, at least the willing disseminator, of the Augustan propa- 
ganda. He along with his contemporaries accepted the nationalistic interpre- 
tation of Actium, was moved by real fears in the reaction against the east 
(Ode iii. 3), and joined in the militarist clamor for Parthian campaigns and 
invasions of Britain under the inspiration of the pacific Augustus, not, as 
Ferrero holds, of the extreme imperialists. Hence he welcomes with equal 
enthusiasm the greater bloodless triumphs of the emperor and the establish- 
ment of the Pax Augusta. The fourth book of the Odes Professor D’Alton 
would read as a panegyric on the Pax Augusta rather than as a celebration 
of the triunphs of Tiberius and Drusus. The spirit of the Carmen Saeculare 
still informs this later book. 

Horace, the author believes, was likewise completely won over to the 
program of religious and moral reforms by which Augustus reinforced his 
policy of political reconstruction. The emperor hoped to invest the Pax 
Augusta with the splendors of a Pax Deorum by restoring the old national 
religion which had been undermined by Hellenism, the cosmopolitan Stoic 
philosophy as well as the skeptical Epicurean, oriental astrology and cults, 
and finally by the disillusionment of the civil wars. The various forms 
taken by the religious revival are traced by Professor D’Alton in Horace’s 
solicitude for the rebuilding of ruined temples, his aversion to Egyptian 
forms of worship, the celebration of old rites, such as the Ludi Saeculares, 
and the prominence given to the Palatine gods, even though in Horace they 
are but the “shadowy creations of a litterateur.’’ The emperor thus sought 
to centralize religious traditions around the Julian house and reconcile the 
Romans to the alien idea of imperial apotheosis. 

His own worship Augustus wisely restricted to his genius and associated 
with the cults of Roma and the Lares. Many influences, in Professor 
D’Alton’s opinion, had a part in preparing Horace and his contemporaries 
for the acceptance of a cult of the emperors, Greek hero-worship, the 
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teaching of Euhemerus, the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, and the 
katasterism of the astrologers. Gratitude to the emperor for the new era 
of peace and reform which as a true energetes he had brought to war- — 
distraught Rome made it possible for Horace to re-echo the sentiments 
of his countrymen and claim for Augustus, as the Greek poets had for their 
heroes of old, a literary or, it may be, a real apotheosis through his immortal 
verse. Fate and fortune, however, impersonal deities, obsessions of the 
chaotic years of the civil wars, and, in reality, inimical to the revival, and 
the old rustic divinities of the Sabine countryside that still lived on unaffected 
by the decline and rise of state religions had from Horace a more genuine 
reverence than the Olympic deities of the Julian tradition. 

The social problems of this period, which Professor D’ Alton sees reflected 
in the poetry of Horace, are the growth of latifundia, where the poet is 
plainly on the side of Ofellus, the small farmer, the increase of commercial 
activity and wealth with their attendant evils, avarice and extravagance in 
villas, plate, and the table. In the last, the writer remarks, it was Horace’s 
good taste which was offended by the refinements of gastronomy and the 
vulgarities of the parvenu as much as his moral sense. 

In the chapter on “Popular Beliefs,’”’ Professor D’Alton has compiled 
from the researches on magic and religion much interesting lore on the sur- 
vivals of magic in Roman religion, the methods and workers of magic, 
necromancy, sympathetic magic, carmina and venena, illustrated by the 
picture of Canidia and her sister-witches, and a few other rare references in 
Horace. The author cites evidence from the works of Horace for the wide 
dissemination of another form of unscientific belief, astrology, which Syrian 
cults and Stoic philosophy had helped to make popular among the uneducated 
and educated alike at Rome. It was accepted even by Horace’s imperial 
circle though its fatalism was not in harmony with the religious revival. In 
the eschatology of Horace Professor D’Alton misses the splendid vision of 
Virgil. Horace’s picture of life after death, apart from the imperial kataster- 
ism, is a medley of the Homeric domus ezilis, of fabulae manes, and the Tartarus 
of popular legend whose terrors the Epicurean philosophy had tried to dispel. 

In literary criticism Professor D’Alton calls attention to the advance of 
Horace from the bitter polemical: spirit of the satires to the sureness of the 
critic with authority in the epistles. He rejects Norden’s Isagogic classi- 
fication of the Ars Poetica. The disproportionate treatment of drama, the 
stress on technique, the polemic against purists and archaism, and the 
stereotyped formulas of literary critics indicate that the epistle to the Pisos 
was not intended to be a complete art of poetry but to meet particularly the 
needs of contemporary poets and the literary ambitions of the Pisos. In the 
controversy over the source of the accounts of the origin of drama in Livy 
and Horace Professor D’Alton takes issue with Mr. Hendrickson’s theory 
of a common origin from Aristotle’s history of comedy and argues that the 
two accounts are neither parallel nor from the same source. 
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The book is well written in a clear and easy style and despite the mass of 
details holds the interest of the reader. As a compendium of information 
on the political, social, and religious movements reflected in the works of 
Horace, annotated by exact references to that poet and his contemporaries 
and the modern literature on these subjects, the student of Horace will find 
it invaluable. From this point of view the author is justified in his anticipa- 
tory defense of the treatment gemino ab ovo of the Parthians and Ager 
Publicus, to which the reader may be tempted to add the Spaniards, magic, 
and astrology. In general, Professor D’Alton’s sound judgment has saved 
him from the common pitfall of higher criticism, the preconceived theory 
about which he warns the reader in his Preface. The reviewer, however, 
suspects that a tendency to overstress the dominance of Augustus and the 
religious revival in Horace’s thought has led this conservative scholar to read 
an uncourtier-like reference to Antony’s slanders against the maternal ancestry 
of Augustus into a general remark of Horace (Satires 1. 6. 34) and to insist on the 
sincerity of Horace’s recantation of Epicurean skepticism in Ode 1.34. Pro- 
fessor D’ Alton in the historical study of astrology follows Cumont and other 
modern scholars in ascribing anticipations of astrology to the Pythagorean 
Plato and Aristotle and in the hypothesis of a fusion of Stoicism and astrology. 
In a review of Pfeiffer’s Studien zum antiken Sternglauben (Classical Philology 
[July, 1917] pp. 316 ff.) the present reviewer endeavored to show that the 
evidence for the acceptance of astrology by the Stoics is neither convincing 
nor positive and that the cosmic theories of Plato and Aristotle precluded a 
belief in astrology. The reference cited by the author (Cic. de nat. deorum 
li. 15. 39) proves only that the Stoics believed that the stars shared in the 
divinity of the universe. 

It may seem hypercritical to call attention to two instances of lapsus 
linguae in a book otherwise so free from errors in style—the use of “‘enthuse”’ 
(p. 120) and the meaning of ‘‘apprize”’ (p. 129). 

GENEVA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Procopius’ Works. With an English translation by H. B. Dewina. 
In six volumes. Vols. I and II (Loeb Classical Library). New 
York: Putnam, 1914, 1916. Pp. xv-+583, 488. 


Not the least of the pleasant surprises offered by the editors of the Loeb 
Library is their plentiful inclusion of the works of the later and less-known 
Greek authors. Procopius deserves attention because he is the historian 
of an important period, and because he has on the whole told his story reliably 
and interestingly. He has consciously tried to model his style on Herodotus 
and Thucydides. His very failure is exceedingly instructive to the student 
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of the earlier models. He fails utterly to achieve Thucydides’ philosophical 
view of historical events. He does a little better with Herodotus’ rambling 
story-telling. The tale of the pearl and the oyster is.almost as good as 
Herodotus himself could have produced. The character sketch of Alaman- 
douras is one not easily to be forgotten. Procopius is keen enough to recog- 
nize the tireless energy of these Persian and Vandal chiefs. Apaoryptos 
is his favorite epithet for them. Some of his contrasting pictures of the 
idle luxury of the Byzantines and this fresh, unexhausted vigor with which 
they must cope almost lead one to believe that Procopius had already read 
the fate of the empire. 

The introduction is brief and presents an accurate sketch of the life 
and writings of Procopius. The text is that of Haury. It is a great pity 
that there are no maps. 

Mr. Dewing’s translation is not inspired. It reads best when the Greek 
is most difficult, as in the speeches. Continuous narrative often seems to 
induce slipshod expressions. ‘‘The case is the same’”’ (I, 221), is awkward 
English and corresponds to nothing in the Greek. “Αἱ all’ and “indeed”’ 
are too-frequent translations of the particles. ‘‘Certain’’ is rarely correct 
for ris, and yet it is found often, sometimes twice on a single page. The 
Greek participle is much too frequently translated by the English participle, 
especially in an absolute construction at the end of sentences and in prepo- 
sitional phrases as a gerund. ‘‘Tried to lay claim to the office” (I, 201) isa 
strange expression. ‘‘Rascals’’ (I, 189) is a superfluous addition which 
serves only to give form to a difficult sentence. ‘‘As Pacuvius observed”’ 
(I, 41) is rather, ‘‘Under the eyes of Pacuvius.” In I, 33, the sense is 
obscured by omitting περιὼν in the translation and leaving an oddly ambigu- 
ous “he.” "Ev τρικυμίαις φερομένῳ (II, 21) is not “tossed amid the billows 
of uncertain fortune,” but ‘‘the last extremity of fortune.” Procopius’ 
idiomatic use of ὡς with the superlative is frequently overtranslated, for 
example, ὡς ἀσφαλέστατα (II, 39) is not “as securely as possible,” but 
‘‘very securely.”’ The author sometimes prints one text and translates 
another. For example, in II, 107, ὠκημένην is translated ‘situated,’ 
evidently for the variant reading κειμένην. In II, 7, note 2 is wrong and 
can be justified only by adopting the impossible reading περώδος, a reading 
rightly discarded in both text and translation. 

These are only examples of a hurried carelessness which further revision 
might easily have corrected and which is far too characteristic of the whole 
version. The author’s rendering is sometimes little superior to schoolboys’ 
translation English. For example, ‘‘When Justinian considered that the 
situation was as favorable as possible, both as to domestic affairs and as to 
his relations with Persia” (II, 91). ‘This, then, is pretty well how matters 
stand among the people of each and every city”’ (I, 221). In general, how- 
ever, the translation is accurate and adheres closely to the structure and 
order of the original. 
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It is worth noting that this is the first English rendering that deserves 
the name of a translation. That of Holcroft (London, 1653) is only a para- 
phrase condensing the narrative by almost half, as is quaintly stated in the 
Preface, ‘Although I shall not charge Procopius himself with the imputation 
of Tautologies and too prodigal Periphrases, yet I can safely ascertain the 
Reader, he shall find this discourse far more contract and close than the 
Author himself, and so his expectation shall not linger so long e’er it be 


satisfied with the events.” 
JoHN W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 
Naw Brunswick 


Nrw JERSEY 


Gat Suetont Tranquilli de vita Caesarum. Libri 1-11, Julius and 
Augustus. By JoHN HoweL., WEstcotr and Epwin Moors 
RaNnkKIN. Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. liv-+373. 


The biographical data for Suetonius are briefly given, and of the Lives 
it is said: ‘‘They are interesting because they are packed full of vivid details 
concerning real men” (Ὁ. xx). Yet a high rank is not assigned to Suetonius: 
‘“‘He never betrays insight into the springs of character, never traces the 
development of. fundamental traits, never comprehends the significance of 
the ruler’s character and aims as an influence on the world he governs. He 
is not an artist but an antiquarian” (p. xix). While he may have a “morbid 
relish for scandal’’ (p. 114, 5), it must be borne in mind that he was protray- 
ing very fleshly men. His method is that of Plutarch also, and not the least 
interesting of the facts given in the Julius and Augustus are some which find 
a parallel in the life of Alexander. Both writers held the mirror up to nature, 


_ and both reveal some strange scenes. 


The editors have no fears of repetition, as the date of the Battle of Munda 
is given at least eight times, three times on pages 204 and 205. Similar to 
this is the date for the consul Marcellus, found three times on pages 138 and 
139. Such repetitions could be obviated by a biographical-historical section 
in which could be collected the material scattered through the notes. It 
would be equally as useful as the ‘“‘Diction and Style” (pp. xxvi-l). This 
gives in about one hundred and fifty divisions the main stylistic facts, with 
one or more examples of each. Constant reference is made to these in the 
notes, yet in more than two score the student will find only the example 
before him in the text. At other times the note is fuller than the section to 
which he is referred. ΑΒ illustrations, see the notes on ttem (p. 151, 20) and 
sed et (p. 199, 26). Here and there the cross-references are to notes which 
are practically equivalent, as on pages 188, 5 and 202, 15, where, with slight 
verbal changes, one note could be substituted for the other. There is also 
an occasional run-on note, as on page 169, 4, where reference is made to page 
13, line 24, and there to page 10, line 20. 
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The form of some of the notes attracts attention. The words “avoids 
the excessive assonance”’ (p. 148, 9) suggest what Suetonius did not use, 
though attention is called to his “extraordinary disregard of euphony’”’ 
(p. 135, 8) and the “‘unlucky juxtaposition’’ in universos diversae (p. 131, 11). 
We may believe that the last is “accidental,” as also, ‘Suetonius uses the 
perfect usually” (p. 174, 30), and ‘‘by prosecuting the consul’s subordinates 
the consul’s own acts would be impugned” (p. 133, 13). But to balance 
such statements there is a poetic touch now and then, as “‘troublous times’’ 
(p. 149, 4), ‘joy was unconfined” (p. 223, 19), and “ἢ go unscathed”’ 
(p. 267, 9). 

A long list of authors, Greek, Latin, as well as modern, have been used to 
intensify or modify the statements of Suetonius, and much that is given does 
not refer to the past. For example, the notes on Pomptinas paludes, Fucinum 
lacum, and Isthmum (p. 152, 5 and 7) show how the moderns have carried 
out the designs of the ancients. Every fact—grammatical or historical— 
worthy of notice has, it seems, been judiciously weighed and given its proper 
rating. 

Here and there the form may be changed, but the substance of the illus- 
trative matter must abide. And it is only to show the correctness of the 
dictum of Horace nihil est ab omni parte beatum that we call attention to the 
note on oppidatim (p. 323, 9). ‘‘This adverb is quoted for only one other 
passage, and that in Suetonius.”’ This is true for Harper’s Dictionary, though 
other examples are given by Neue, 115, 577. We also think that the note on 
page 156, 17, might be eliminated without detriment. 

R. B. STEELE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SCHERIA—CORCYRA 


By A. SHEWAN 


In two papers to be published in the Classical Quarterly I have 
suggested that there is in the Homeric text no real reason for believing 
that there is anything supernatural about Scheria or the Phaeacians. 
Here I shall urge that the picture is not imaginary, that the poet was 
describing a people who dwelt on earth, and that Bérard is right in 
locating them, where the ancients put them, on the island of Corcyra. 
And first I would insist against the fairyists on the humanness of the 
Phaeacian episode. | 

Thus the account of their settling in Scheria, ζ 4 ff., has all the 
appearance of history, and reads exactly like one of the ἱστορίαι of 
the Catalogue. Professor Myres seems to accept it as such (Geogr. 
Aspects of Gk. Colonisn., p. 60, note). The Phaeacians have a political 
constitution, which Fanta and other writers regard with all serious- 
ness. The women! occupy as high a position as those of the Achaean 
communities to the south, and they are, even to Lawton, who is far 
from minimizing the fairy element, “absolutely human.” For 
Nausikaa he quotes, ‘‘ who, pray, is alive, if she be dead?” (Art and 
Humanity in Homer, pp. 193, 241f.). Wight Duff (Homer and 
Beowulf, Ὁ. 12) speaks of the poet’s ‘‘mastery of the mind of girlhood 
in Nausikaa.”’ Again, every trait of the character of the Phaeacians 
marks them off from the uncivilized races of the non-Achaean world. 


1 The inferences as to & yuvatxoxparia and the oriental nature of the polity I need 
not discuss. The former at least is based on no real evidence. 
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They are among those classed as φιλόξεινοι, and they have the νόος 
Geovdns. The poet represents them as knowing and worshiping the 
great divinities of their Achaean neighbors. They have a fertile 
land and they till it, but they are essentially seamen. Their wealth 
and prosperity seem to be the fruit of maritime trade, while a piratical 
expedition—so to interpret ἡ 9 f.—is no more unfamiliar to them than 
to the Achaean races to the south. They fortify their own town 
against similar raids. They appreciate the Tale of Troy, and 
Odysseus can assume their familiarity with the great Achaean enter- 
prise and with the heroes of a bygone generation. In their home 
life, they are easygoing and good-natured, but perhaps somewhat 
spoiled by prosperity and exclusiveness. That may even lead 
to a contretemps where a stranger is concerned. They have 
talents of gold, and their king has a noble residence and gardens 
to match; they are artistic, and they are athletic after a fashion of 
their own, which is rather below the Achaean way as exhibited by 
their great Achaean visitor.! They marry and are given in marriage, 
and the children succeed to their fathers’ estates. The dramatis 
personae among them have names with a human, mortal ring; 
there are no Oberons, Pucks, or Pease blossoms. The description of 
the people has, as has more than once been remarked, the air of a 
drawing from real life, and is as much a καλὸν κάτοπτρον τοῦ ἀνθρωπίνου 
βίου as any other part of the epic. 

But it is unnecessary to labor this point, for there are many even 
among those who do not allow a picture from life known to the poet 
who nevertheless admit that the Phaeacians are presented to us as 
real human beings. Even Welcker, after all his theorizings, admits 
that they are nach Verfassung und Sitte Hellenic.2 So E. Meyer in 
Hermes, XXX,'273—the ghostly ‘‘ middlemen between the living and 
the dead”’ become an Ionic Jdealstaat of comfortable seafolk. Monro 
accepts the Mdrchenhaft in the story, but admits “a human interest 
which rises far above that level” (cf. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
pp. 297f. and p. 304, note; Hayman, II, App. ΟἹ and G2; and 
Menrad, Urmythus, p. 41). To Trenkel (Zur Phdakis, p.11) the people 


1 Fick, Entstehung, ἡ. 65, seems to object to the Phaakis for exhibiting Odysseus 
als ein grosser Sportsmann, meaning, I presume, a Winkle-ification of the hero. 


2 Gruhn, who is apt to be overenthusiastic, pronounces them Ἕλληνες κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. 
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are in many respects normale Sterbliche. In spite of the fairydom pre- 
possession, sober inquirers find real humanness, though not a separate 
living race known to the poet. Perhaps some of them might have 
difficulty in saying exactly what they mean when they say the episode 
is pure Mdrchen, for that, taken literally, is an impossible descrip- 
tion. But apparently their attitude is something like this, a fairy 
groundwork, conversion of the fairies into human beings, but the 
final outcome an imaginary people that never was on land or sea. 
So we may now turn to our own reasons for asserting that the Phaea- 
cians were & community actually known to the poet. 

First we have the ancient tradition that Scheria was Corcyra. 
For this Thucydides is usually quoted (i. 25: καὶ κατὰ τὴν τῶν Φαιάκων 
προενοίκησιν τῆς Κερκύρας κλέος ἐχόντων [sc. Κερκυραίων) τὰ περὶ ras 
ναῦς, and ili. 70), mentioning ἃ τέμενος on the island still known in the 
historian’s day as τοῦ ᾿Αλκίνου. The first passage is taken by Professor 
Perrin, on ε 34, as disparaging to Corcyra’s claim, but that does not 
seem to be the general view. See the translations by Jowett and 
Arnold, and by Zimmern (Gk. Commonwealth, p. 414). The question 
is, What value is to be attached to the tradition? Is it the mere 
repetition of an idle aspiration, or is 8 tradition reported by the. great 
historian, who, as his early chapters show, was interested in the 
Troica, and had considered how far the stories from prehistory could 
be accepted as true, worthy of respect? It certainly cannot be lightly. 
disregarded. In these days tradition which has all the appearance of 
mere myth is often found to be confirmed by archaeological, ethno- 
logical, and linguistic research, and this one is of a higher order. It 
relates a simple matter of fact in itself quite worthy of credence. 

In estimating it, there are apparently three points to be consid- 
ered. (1) Was the Corcyraean claim ever questioned in antiquity ? 
So far as my reading has gone, I think the answer must be in the 
negative, and I observe that Schidel (Das epische Thema der Od., 
p. 25) distinctly says the claim stood fest. He refers to Strabo vii. 36 
for Callimachus’ support. (2) Did it gofar back? On that point see 
Thomson’s Studies in the Odyssey (p. 86, note): ‘‘Scheria was very 
early identified with Corcyra.”’ The Naupaktia, which is the author- 
ity, was by some ascribed to Hesiod, and if the connection was 
“suggested by the Odyssey,”’ so much the better for present purposes. 
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Reference may also be made to Roscher (s.v. “ Phiiaken,” p. 2210), 
quoting Wilamowitz (H.U., pp. 170 ff.). Gruppe (Griech. Mythol., 
p. 393) thinks the identification may have been familiar to the oldest 
lays of the Odyssey, but these he makes comparatively modern, 
which cannot be admitted. And (3) we must inquire whether there 
is any confirmation to be found in the Homeric text. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal that is consistent with, and seems to indicate, 
a place in the position of Corcyra, but before stating it in detail, a 
subsidiary question has to be examined. 

This question is, Was Phaeacia an island? The great majority of 
the commentators believe that this is implied, and the authorities 
freely refer to Scheria as ‘‘the island” (see Belzner, Land u. Heimat 
des Ods., note on pp. 35f.). It is true that Homer nowhere applies 
to it the term νῆσος, and that he calls it the γαῖα Φαιήκων, but that is 
of no importance. It has been observed by Hayman (III, xci), 
that ‘the Homeric island is always one which can be seen at a glance 
to be such.” An island of large size is a γαῖα; so in τ 172 for Crete, 
which is nowhere called a νῆσος, Κρήτη τις γαῖ᾽ ἔστι. But the descrip- 
tion of Scheria in ¢ 204 seems to me quite conclusive, though Merry 
and Riddell hesitate. Nausikaa’s words there are, οἰκέομεν δ᾽ ἀπά- 
γευθε πολυκλύστῳ ἐνὶ πόντῳ The word ἀπάνευθε may not be significant, 
though ε 126 may be compared. But surely a mainland site could not 
be described as ἐνὶ πόντῳ, “in the sea.”’ I observe that τ 172, quoted 
above, ends, μέσῳ évi οἴνοπι πόντῳ. Compare ὃ 354 of Pharos and 
844 of Asteris, ἡ 244, and cf. ὃ 498 and a 197 of Calypso’s Isle, and 
ι 25 of Ithaca, noting the added words in the last two cases, ἀπόπροθεν 
and πανυπερτάτη, and comparing them with ἀπάνευθε for Scheria. 
All the occurrences, including even Ύ 294, where Merry and Riddell 
seem to be right as to the “isolated rock,” point the same way. I 
might also compare Apollonius Rhodius iv. 983, of this same Corcyra, 
Kepavvin εἰν ἁλὶ νῆσος. Lehrs (Klein. Schrif., p. 12) tells us that 
Goethe, after he knew the islands of the Mediterranean, wrote 
‘durch das Treiben der Phiaken wehe etwas so inselhaftes.”” And 
I hope I may claim the support of all who identify Scheria with 
Crete. 

The comparison of Scheria, as first seen from a distance by 
Odysseus, to a shield, in ε 281, εἴσατο δ᾽ ὡς ὅτε ῥινὸν ἐν ἠεροειδέϊ 
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πόντῳ, has caused unnecessary difficulty. Platt’s note is scio ὅτε 
ῥινόν nihil omnino significare. But see Perrin, Ameis-Hentze, Hay- 
man, Nitzsch, and Merry and Riddell, ad loc. The comparison to 
a shield has been considered quite natural. Mure (Tour in Greece, 
p. 4), who approached Corfu like Odysseus, from the north, quotes 
the verse as very appropriate. Fick (Hattid, p. 16) says “défter 
werden kleine Inseln mit einem Schilde verglichen,’’ and the com- 
parison must appeal to all who have made long voyages. Compare 
Breusing (Nautisches in N.Jhb. [1886], pp. 81 ff.), who quotes an 
old περίπλους. 

We next have to ask whether the text lends any color to the 
identification. In the first place I notice a number of indications 
that Scheria was not in the great unknown of the western seas in 
which the other adventures are placed, but rather on the frontier wo 
Barbarei anfangt. The Scherian episode is differentiated from these 
by a number of marks. It is the last of the series. The first, with 
the Kikones, was in a known country; the last one seems to be the 
same. All between are in the unknown, and the Phaeacian experi- 
ence differs from all the others in this, that it is the only one in which 
the hero is not subjected to outrage, harm, or duress. The πολλὰ 
ἐν πόντῳ ἄλγεα of a 4 were over and done with when he reached Phaea- 
cia. He had come to a locality which is described in ¢ 8 as ἑκὰς 
ἀνδρῶν ἀλφηστάων. Various interpretations have been suggested, but 
that of Nitzsch ad loc. seems to suit the context better than any 
other—dAgdnorns =erwerb, d.h. raublustige, which the Phaeacians’ 
former neighbors, the Cyclopes, had shown themselves to be. The 
ancients could not agree about the word. Aeschylus and Sophocles . 
differed in their use of it. It may be observed that Nitzsch’s inter- 
pretation is good for the only other two occurrences in ancient epic, 
y 261 and Hym. Ap. 458. Hesiod’s use seems to be different. 

Poseidon’s power over Odysseus was now at an end, as is shown 
by many references, especially in ε, and Athené’s became operative. 
Only when the hero is close to Scheria does the goddess venture to 
give him a little help. Both the divinities are worshiped in Scheria; 
one has a temple, the other a grove. It is a meeting-place of the 
great god of the unknown and of the patroness of the Achaean heroes 
of the Troica. And it is a locality which is only a night’s journey by 
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sea from Ithaka, while it is seventeen days on a raft with a sail and 
following wind from the last place mentioned in the Far West. Surely 
after this long traversing of the μέγα λαῖτμα Odysseus is back to civil- 
ized humankind. His first words on awakening in Scheria, τέων 
aire βροτῶν, seem to confirm this. So do those of Zeus in ε 34 ff. He 
ordains that the Phaeacians shall convey Odysseus home in a ship— 
νηὸς ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίης are Teiresias’ words and they have a quite human 
workaday sound—and give him splendid gifts. And gifts he 
received and became the ξεῖνος of their king, whose daughter he 
might have married. That was not the sort of treatment he had 
received—ob re κομιζόμενός γε θάμιζεν---ἰῃ the unknown. He must 
get from there to a country of real seamen who, unlike its horrid 
denizens, have ships at their disposal (e 15 ff., and cf. 141 f. and other 
passages). The very first words about the Phaeacian settlement in 
ζ 9 ff. seem to point the contrast between savagery and civilization. 
The expression used by Alkinoos, θ 29, ἠὲ πρὸς ἠοίων ἢ ἑσπερίων ἀνθρω- 
πων, seems very appropriate in the mouth of a dweller in Corcyra, 
situated as it was between Greece and the West. And the words of 
Odysseus in » 205 f., ἄλλον ὑπερμενέων βασιλήων, appear to class the 
Phaeacian king with other earthly potentates in the neighborhood. 
What was this neighborhood? It could not be far from Ithaka. 
The Phaeacian ship, worked by human sailors and not by demons, 
takes only the time to reach that place that Telemachus took from 
there to Pylos. The former is a somewhat longer journey, but an 
Ithakan crew was not to be compared either in number or skill with a 
Phaeacian. For the reasons for sailing by night reference may be 
made to Bérard’s pages on the Ithaka-Pylos voyage. And, again, 
that Scheria was not very far from Ithaka is made probable by the 
πρὶν εἰδότες of ν 113; the Phaeacian sailors were familiar with the 
landing-place. They might well be, if they inhabited Corcyra. 
There would surely be intercourse between the two islands. Corcyra 
must have been well known to Minoans and Mycenaeans. ‘Traffic 
from Greece to Sicily and Italy, though no doubt in favorable condi- 
tions it would go direct, must have, as a rule, gone up to Corcyra 
and thence across the mouth of the Adriatic. ἡ Κέρκυρα τῆς Ἰταλίας 
καὶ Σικελίας καλῶς παράπλου κεῖται (Thuc. i. 36; cf. Bursian, op. cit., 
II, 359, on the island’s ‘‘unvergleichliche Lage fiir den Verkehr 
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nach Westen’’).!. The people of Corcyra may well have acquired the 
métier of πομπῆες or pilots, but of human beings still alive, not of the 
dead bound for another world. Some of those who have written on 
the subject, as Schadel, have dated the Scheria-Corcyra equation to 
the time when Corcyra became well known through this coasting 
traffic, but they put that period long after Mycenaean times. 
Schidel wrote in 1890. Had he known what we know now of the 
Minoans and Mycenaeans he might have put his date much farther 
back. Hall (Oldest Civilisation, p. 258 and note) thinks it curious 
that the epic does not mention Corcyra. It would indeed be strange 
if that island, no doubt already in those early days famous for its 
size and position and for the prowess of its mariners, had not been 
given a place in the story of the great πλάνη. It is there, and the 
use the poet has made of it as the wanderer’s last stage is just what 
all the circumstances would lead us to expect. 

And the island must have been famous from the same remote 
period for its climate and fertility. The stories of its connection 
with Dionysos, Demeter, and the daughter of Aristaeus are very 
ancient evidence. For modern times I need only refer to mono- 
graphs on Corfu, such as that of Partsch, the dictionaries, such as 
Roscher’s, the geographies, and the many works of travel describing 
the Ionian Islands, as proving that it has generally been considered 
“‘the most beautiful of all the Greek isles,”’ and as exhibiting its 
“capacity for commerce and enterprise,”’ its “exuberant fertility,” 
“the attractions of the soil,” and the amenity of the climate. I 
could fill pages from my notes. I only observe that the Homeric 
Scheria—éparevh and épi8wAos—is admitted to have been just such 
an earthly paradise as Corfu, though the εἰρηνικὸς Bios of its people 
as described by Homer—Xwpuxhy ἰδιότητα ἱστορῶν, Eustathius—has 
been exaggerated and distorted into a Blos ἀπκολαυστικός, and them- 
selves styled τρυφεροί and ἁβροδίαιται, thanks mainly to Horace’s 
travesty of a passage in one of the speeches of the garrulous Alkinoos. 
The poet may have embellished somewhat, as in the description of 
the king’s orchard, but Bérard (I, 537 ff.) enlarges on the beauty of 
a garden of some monks at the spot in Corfu which he identifies with 


1 Emigrants from Crete settled on another coast having great facilities for trade 
(Macalister, The Philistines, p. 114). 
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Scheria. It is of this spot, Palaiocastrizza, that Ansted (The Ionian 
Islands, p. 80) quotes the glowing description of Baron Theotok, a 
native historian of Corfu. The burden is that “he whose sorrow no 
relief can find” should repair thither, and find in it a peace and 
beauty which few other places on earth can offer. 

But there are two matters in the Homeric text which seem to be 
more direct evidence of the truth of the tradition. The first has been 
dwelt on ever since the whereabouts of Scheria has exercised the 
mindsof men. I mean the mention of the Thesprotians in connection 
with the last stage of Odysseus’ wanderings. I may refer to Fried- 
reich, to Volcker, to Nitzsch (Anmkgn., II, 72 ff.), to Gandar, to 
Hayman, and to many others. Compare Roscher (s.v. ‘“ Phiaken,” 
p. 2209), and see also Wilamowitz (H.U., p. 162), E. Meyer (Hermes, 
XXX, 254f. and 262), and Gercke (Deutsche Rundschau [1909], 
p. 346) on the Thesprotis epos and a legend of Odysseus’ return from 
Troy overland through Thesprotia. The Homeric references are 
briefly these. In ἢ 314 ff. (cf. p 525 ff.) the disguised Odysseus tells 
how he came to Ithaka from Thesprotia, that is, from part of the 
mainland opposite Corcyra, and how the king, Pheidon, sent him 
thence in a ship. In Thesprotia he heard of the real Odysseus 
arranging to return home; so in τ 271 ff., according to which the 
hero is at the stage which he has reached in Phaeacia in the narra- 
tive of ev. He has been cast ashore on the land of the Phaeacians, 
who would have sent him home, but he preferred to gather gear in 
Thesprotia first. That country seems to be so close to Scheria that 
the passage thither is not worth mentioning, though minute detail is 
one of the characteristics of these fictions of the beggar man, which, 
be it observed, are described by the poet as ἐτύμοισιν ὁμοῖα. It seems 
quite reasonable to accept these references as meaning that Scheria 
was in the vicinity of Epirus, of which Corcyra was really a part. 
Bérard (I, 136) quotes a consular report as saying “geographically 
Corfu is an Albanian’”—Homer would have said Thesprotian— 
“island.””’ Compare Hogarth (The Nearer East, pp. 17, 119), this 
“favoured fraginent of lower Albania,” and ‘epitome of all the 
excellences of Epirus.” 

And, again, there is mentioned (7 7 ff.) an old servant of the 

royal household, who had been taken in a foray, γρηῦς ‘Awepaln.:.. 
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τὴν ποτ᾽ ᾿Απείρηθεν νέες ἤγαγον. Where was her country, Apeiré? 
The seekers after the supernatural say it is evidently the “‘ boundless 
land,” and that seems a reasonable explanation on the face of the 
word, but it takes us no farther, so they explain that the country 
meant is really a weissnichtwo; so Liddell and Scott, ‘‘limitless-land, 
an imaginary place.’”’ Such a locality would be a strange one for a 
raid. Others again, and the belief goes back to the scholia, on ἡ 8 
and ¢ 200, see in ᾿Απείρη only another form of Ἤπειρος, and hold that 
the mention of Epirus as the scene of a piratical expedition is good 
evidence to support the identification of Scheria with Corcyra. 
The philologists do not appear to agree as to the origin or connection 
of the two names. But if, as some think, Ἤπειρος means undurch- 
Sahrbar or impassable, a meaning which ᾿Απείρη also could bear, there 
is no denying the appropriateness of either name to the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, which is one notoriously unfavorable to intercourse 
from the sea. See Myres (loc. cit.) quoting Mahaffy. But from 
Boisacq, 8.v. ἤπειρος, it appears that recent authorities favor a con- 
nection with German Ufer and Anglo-Saxon Ofer, ‘‘shore.”’ At any 
rate, according to Roscher (s.v. ‘‘Phiaken,’”’ p. 2215), as many 
authorities take ᾿Απείρη for Epirus as for an unbegrenzte Fabelland. 

Kretschner (Einleitung, p. 281) provides the most valuable hint 
of all. He does not appear to consider the name Ἤπειρος, but 
believes the Phaeacian ‘‘saga’’ is epirotisch, and tells us there was 
actually a place in Chaonia called Batdxn, a name which “with 
un-Greek β for @”’ is really identical with Φαιακία. See Fick (Ortsn., 
p. 85), Chadwick (op. cit., pp. 297f.), and Allen (J.H.S., XXX, 303). 
Minoan contact seems to be shown by the place-name Φοινίκη, 
(Fick, Ortsn., p. 123, and Bursian, op. cit., I, 17). Tiimpel in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Arybas,’’ connects the Eumaeus biography in o 403 ff. 
with this Phoiniké. But the story says Arybas, father of Eumaeus’ 
nurse, belonged to Sidon. And Eumaeus’ father did not live, as 
stated by Tiimpel, in Ithaka. The interest of the matter is only this, 
that Arybas is a Phoenician name, and there was a historical king of 
the Molossi, Arybbas. But on the whole I come to Schlichthorst’s 
conclusion (Geogr., p. 118, note), ‘‘Corcyram intelligendam esse 
multa Homeri loca, in primis ξ 314 sqq., declarant.” Even if ᾿Απείρη 
must be taken as “‘limitless-land,’”’ the wild, unknown, and unexplored 
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hinterland of Albania and Dalmatia seems to suit better than a 
Nephelococcygia as the original domicile of the very human old 
attendant of Nausikaa. It is she who ministers to the girl’s comfort, 
after her picnic to the river with the adventure that had touched her 
maiden heart, lighting her fire for her and providing her with the 
Minoan equivalent of ‘‘a nice cup of tea” (7 7 ff.). 

And in addition to all this we have Bérard’s elaborate demon- 
stration (I, 481-591) that Scheria was in Corcyra. Déorpfeld agrees 
with the French explorer that it was in the northwest of the island. 
Some time ago I described Bérard’s proof as overwhelmingly strong, 
and was rebuked for doing so. But I am quite unrepentant. I had 
read his pages more than once when I ventured that opinion, and I 
have read them carefully yet again, and I can say only that I do not 
understand how anyone who does so, referring to the maps at every 
point, can doubt that Bérard has rediscovered Scheria. On only 
one point, and it is one of many, does the proof falter, or rather appear 
to falter. The rock Karavi,! which is the image of a ship under sail, 
is not, as it ought to be according to Homer’s narrative, in sight of 
Palaiocastrizza, where the Phaeacians, if Bérard is right, sat watching 
the vessel when Poseidon smote it and λᾶαν ἔθηκε καὶ éppifwoer 
ἕνερθε (ν 163 f.). The poet, for the purpose of his tale, and wishing 
to add an impressive incident, moves the rock ship nearer the Phaea- 
cian settlement, just as he adapts the islet of Asteris to the require- 
ments of his account of Telemachus’ voyage from Ithaka to Pylos 
and back. He takes a liberty with the topography, but one so trifling 
and so natural that no one can quarrel with him. As Bérard says, 
the poet ‘‘n’invente ... il arrange et dispose,’’ and in doing so 
shows his personal knowledge. It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that this small discrepancy can avail to invalidate the mass of other 
evidence adduced. This stone ship, I may add here, is one of the 
important points in, I might almost say the basis of, Champault’s 
case for Ischia. The transformation must mean the effect of a 
volcanic eruption, and therefore Scheria must be in a region that 
suffers from earthquakes! There is no such necessity. And, as 
for the mountain that was, also by Poseidon’s agency, to envelop 


1 This is the modern Greek word Καράβι, and it means le bateau. The rock near 
the present town of Corfu on the east of the island is like a wrecked and submerged 
veasel. Beyond all doubt the rock on the northwest suits and originated the Homeric 
story. 
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(ἀμφικαλύπτειν) Scheria, it is there as it was probably seen by Homer 
and as it moved his fancy to combine it with the προπεμπτικόν 
propensity of his Phaeacian hosts. Compare Bérard (I, 432)— 
“le dieu ‘recouvre, tout autour, d’une haute montagne’ cette baie 
profonde, presque inaccessible aux terriens.”’” The Phaeacians had 
their ships to protect them from the sea, and the mountain to give 
- them seclusion from, and a rampart to defy, les indigénes. Nausi- 
kaa’s boast as to their security, in ζ 200 ff., had reason in it. 

Bérard’s work was most cordially received in this country. His 
conclusion as to the existence of something like Phoenician Instruc- 
tions Nautiques was thought an extreme one on the evidence, and 
there were of course different opinions as to individual identifications 
of Homeric sites, but generally it was felt that he had shown beyond 
all question that there was a large measure of reality in the geog- 
raphy of the Odyssey. German criticism, not yet completely awake 
after the debauch of the last century, paid it no great attention. 
Cauer (NV. Jhb. XITI, 598) gave the two volumes a page, in which he 
seemed willing to wound but afraid to strike. He wanted to ridicule 
their contents, but instead almost ended with a blessing. In B.ph.W. 
(1903), Nos. 26 and 27, there is a long running commentary by 
Lewy—himself the author of a well-known book on Semitic words in 
Greek—in which exception is taken to a number of Bérard’s deriva- 
tions from the same source of Mediterranean place-names. In 
regard to this it is only necessary, for present purposes, to remark 
that he does not appear to object to Bérard’s dealings with the names 
that are connected with the Phaeacian episode. Bérard interprets 
Scheria as ‘‘black’’ and compares the ancient name of the island of 
Curzola in the Adriatic, Κέρκυρα Μελαίνη. Lewy thinks the latter 
appellation was to distinguish Curzola from Corcyra, which could 
not therefore be “ black,” and it is one of. Champault’s arguments for 
Ischia that Corcyra, where the rocks are calcareous, could not be so 
described, while for Ischia with its trachyte the description would 
be appropriate. But the objection cannot stand. The dark appear- 
ance of Corfu was noted by Mure (loc. cit.) when sailing toward it as 
due to the abundant wood on it, the δάσκιος ὕλη of ε 470, though he 
seems to be wrong in quoting Apollonius Rhodicus iv. 569, which 
refers to Curzola. See Mooney, ad loc. 
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In France, Champault, in his Phénictens et Grecs en Italie d’aprés 
l’Odyssée, essays to prove Scheria is Ischia, and gives some, as they 
appear to me, feeble and easily answered reasons for rejecting Bérard’s 
identification. These have been approved by Hennings in the 
Zeitschr. f. ἃ. dster. Gym. (1910),! but Hennings is a Homerist whose 
theorizings on the composition and the geography of the Odyssey 
few will accept except the extreme dissectors. On his methods with 
the text see Allen in CR, XIX, 359. I cannot of course give Bérard’s 
reasons in full, nor can I discuss the considerations on which Cham- 
pault relies. To do so would require a paper as long as my present 
one. I can only refer readers to the two works, to the methods of 
their authors—Bérard’s patient investigations on the spot being 
borne in mind*—and to the opinions of critics in their reviews of each 
book. I cannot ascertain that Champault’s has ever been taken 
seriously, unless by Hennings and to some extent in Jb. d. Philol. 
Vereins ((1912], pp. 3 ff.) by Rothe, who was attracted by the author’s 
evident belief in Homeric unity and historicity. For the rest, the 
conclusions have generally been treated as merely farcical. The 
following are the notices of which I have a record: Harder in W. kl. 
Phil. ({1906], pp. 968 ff.), ““vorgefasstes Urteil and itiberreiche Phan- 
tasie”; J.H.S. ({1907], pp. 185 f.), reviewer merely amused; Allen 
in CR, XX, 470, a caricature; by this process any island in the 
Mediterranean could be the home of Alkinoos; and Drerup in his 
Homer® (p. 140), ‘die wunderliche, Bérard’s Phoinikomanie idber- 
triimpfende These,’”’ and in Literar. Zentralbl. ([1006], pp. 865 f.), 
“die wahre Geschichte der Phiaken und des Homer, die ein Hellanikos 
nicht exakter hatte schreiben kénnen.’’ Gruhn (op. cié., pp. 138 ff.) 
annihilates—more suwo—Bérard, Champault, and Hennings, all three. 
But he has some sound enough remarks on the etymological attempts 
on the names Σχερίη and Φαίηκες. 

These have been many and various. In regard to the former, I 
need not dwell on the efforts of Volksetymologie, such as the deriva- 
tion from σχεῖν, on which see e.g., Walther in Diss. philol. Halenses, 


1 Also, as I now see, by Allinson in CW, X, 63, who also rejects the identification 
with Ischia. A full criticism of Bérard is greatly to be desired. But I think I saw 
it stated some time ago that a second edition of his book is in preparation. 

31 think Champault states that he visited Ischia. I am not aware whether he 
and Hennings are familiar with the northwest coast of Corfu. 
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XII, 15. It is on a par with the connection which was invented 
between another name of Corcyra, Drepanon, or Drepané, and the 
sickle once used on Father Kronos with murderous effect, a story the 
origin of which has been well explained by Bérard. For Scheria 
itself many favor as etymon oxépos in the sense of continens, Festland, 
and they have the authority of Kretschmer, loc. cit. But it is hard to 
believe that Homer invented for his island a name implying that it 
was part of the adjacent mainland. See Bérard (I, 491), where the 
foregoing etymologies are discussed. Krichenbauer (Die Irrfahrt 
des Ods., p. 98) would derive the name from σκέλος (die schenkel- 
férmige Insel) and make Τρινακρίη, Σικελίη, and Σχερίη identical. The 
more general opinion now seems to be that Zxepin is Semitic. Lewy - 
(Semit. Fremdw., p. 211) referred it to a root which gives the mean- 
ing die Verschlossene. The name would be explained by Poseidon’s 
inclosing mountain. In the same place (and see p. 152) Lewy, 
apparently the first to make the suggestion, connects Κέρκυρα with 
xépxoupos, the name of a light-ship employed by the Phoenicians 
(Herodotus vii. 96, 97). The equation is used by Bérard in his 
linguistic discussion (cf. Gruppe, op. cit., p. 712 note, and Roscher, 
s.v. “Phaaken,” p. 2211). Mure thought Σχερίη was from the 
Phoenician scher, an emporium or busy port. 

The explanation of the name of the people, Φαίηκες or Φαίακες, 
has been equally difficult. The fairyists are here divided. Those 
who approve of Welcker’s view connect the name with φαιός, “dusky,” 
dunkel. The Phaeacians are the “grey men” of Wilamowitz, 
E. Meyer, and others. The followers of Gerland, on the other hand, 
and many others make the signification the exact opposite, referring 
the name to the root ¢af-, leuchten; so Ploix (op. cit., p. 176); the 
Phaeacians are devas, the root being bha-, briller. Goerres (Griech. 
Mythol., I, 215 f.) sees in them the ‘“‘boar-folk,” as Phaia was the 
name of the Boar of Krommyon. Osterwald (Hermes-Odysseus, 
p. 54) equates Alaxés, Fataxés, Φαιακός, apparently oblivious of 
quantities, and sees in the equation confirmation of his theory of the 
Phaeacian nature. Mure derived the people’s name from the Semitic 
phaik, ‘‘magnificent,”’ of which their epithet ἀγαυοί is a Greek trans- 
lation. But he saw in Φαίηκες a pseudonym for Φοίνικες, which would 
be quite in keeping with the humor of the whole description of 
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Phaeacia. I have little doubt that Mure was night, and it is a remark- 
able thing that one of the latest discussions of the word Φοίνικες 
(by Aly in Glotta, V, 74 ff.) ends by referring both it and Φαίηκες 
to the same root. 

Bérard has explained so much more than any other inquirer and 
his whole chain of proof hangs so well together that I am, as I have 
said, quite satisfied that he is right. But as regards his onomastic, 
and especially his name-parallels, views will differ. Lewy, as we 
have seen, objects to some of them, and only Semitic experts can 
finally decide. Allen (CR, XX, 470) says that they are the most 
disputable part of Bérard’s book, and that is no doubt said on good 
authority. My own experience is different. A Semitic scholar 
from whom I asked an opinion on this very point replied, ‘‘The 
cases I have looked into seem quite convincing to a Semitic student,”’ 
and he commended the general method as clear and careful. Méiiller, 
“Die Geographie des Odyssee,” in Preuss. Jahrb. ({1904], p. 303) 
counts some fifty cases in which the double name of a place has thus 
been explained by Bérard. Champault’s onomastic is unworthy of 
any consideration. He converts Scheria into Ischia. It would be 
as easy to make it Sikelia or Schiperi (Albania); Gruhn can get Pithe- 
cusa out of it! As to the name of the people, that is according to 
Champault, from dads, noir, and 4x4, “forme ionienne pour ἁκῆ, 
pointe ou sommet,”’ on which see Allen ut supra. 

But the linguistic side of Bérard’s proof must remain with the 
experts. I can only hope that the evidence which I have adduced 
will help those who doubt to believe that he is right at least in hold- 
ing that Scheria is in Corcyra, and that is the important point. The 
rest may be left to Doérpfeld when, if ever, he resumes his excava- 
tions in Corfu after the present cataclysm has run its baleful course. 


St. ANDREws, SCOTLAND 


THE PUPULA DUPLEX AND OTHER TOKENS OF AN 
“EVIL EYE” IN THE LIGHT OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


By Watton Brooxs McDANIEL 


In the volume of Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, Dr. 
Kirby Flower Smith published an article! on the pupula duplex which 
exhibits that combination of acumen, erudition, and literary skill 
which we have learned to expect from his pen. Since the superstition 
of the evil eye is perhaps second to none in importance, not only to 
classical scholars but to many workers in modern fields of study, the 
problems he attacked deserved his lengthy treatment, and if he failed 
to solve them other attempts are highly desirable. 

Commenting upon Ovid Amores i. 8. 15-16: 

oculis quoque pupula duplex 
fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe venit, 
Dr. Smith essayed to determine the poet’s definition of a pupula 
duplex, or double pupil, and the reason why this peculiarity was 
thought to be a sign of the evil eye. Accepting what I hope to show 
is a misleading, if not an unsound, conclusion of Riess? concerning 
Pliny’s reference to persons who have a double pupil in one eye and 
the figure of a horse in the other, that the presence of the latter 
phenomenon, as an ailment of the eye, ‘‘was ascribed to a horse- 
shaped demon,” he has resorted to a similar demonological explana- 
tion of the double pupil. He supposes that the primitive man as he 
gazed into another’s eyes identified the pupillary image of himself 
that he saw therein as the other person’s soul.* As is well known, 


1 At a time when I was persuaded by its arguments that the pupula duplex merely 
referred to a bicoloration, I foolishly remarked to a class that one of our university 
officials illustrated this phenomenon of the evil eye. One of the women, prospered, I 
suppose, by the feliz curtositas—or was it the curtosa felicitas of her sex ?—soon found 
a victim. The hunt for what I now consider the pupula duplex to have been, would 
not have been so easily successful. The rarer the type of evil eye, the more it was 
to be dreaded. Similarly, the location of the more wonderful sorcerers tends to be 
toward the ends of the earth. Cf. Dr. Smith, op. cit., p. 289. 

3 FE. Riess, ‘‘Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in Greek Comedy,’ AJP, XVIII 
(1897), 195. Dr. Smith, op. cté., pp. 289, 290, and 299. 

81 might note that the reversal of the image eventually was regarded as a token 
of the person’s being a witch (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie’, p. 903); the soul was 
standing on its head. 
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many languages derive their word for pupil from this image, but with- 
out taking any account of the gender of the person mirrored. It 
was natural to think of the pupil itself as a sort of window or door of 
exit for the soul, an idea that led the relatives of a dead man to close 
his eyelids in order to prevent him from returning by that opening 
for some evil purpose.? By way of illustration Dr. Smith repeats® 
the Chinese story of a man who had been blinded but finally regained 
his vision when a pair of manikins who represented the sight of his 
two eyes passed out through his nose and ‘later, cracking the film 
that obscured the left eye, entered and abode therein. The result 
was that the man now had two pupils in that eye and, according to 
the Chinese narrator, could actually see better than when they were 
properly distributed. Turning then to the classical superstition, 
our author argues‘ that the person with the double pupil is merely 
one who houses in his eye a demon manikin along with its legitimate 
occupant, and that the intruder betrays his presence by a difference 
in the color of his eyes or by a bicoloration of one of the irises. A 
person with the pupula duplex would therefore be, according to his 
hypothesis, somebody who had, for instance, a brown eye and a blue, 
or who united both of these colors in either of his irises. 

Ingenious, not to say fascinating, as this theory must seem to 
anybody, it involves troublous elements and depends upon certain 
assumptions that I believe are unjustifiable. While I should be the 
last to try to force folklore or primitive superstition to conform to the 
tyrannical laws of mathematics or physics, yet objection might be 
made that a female gazer was bound to produce a female image in 
the pupil and a male a male, and furthermore that, according to the 
evidence alike of the Chinese story and of our own senses, each 
individual would normally have two manikins, so that the intrusion 
of a demon would give him a third unless an ejectment took place. 


1 Dr. Smith (pp. 295-96) refers to κόρη; pupa, pupula, pupilla; Old Span. pupa, 
New Span. nifia; Germ. Mannlein; and the Elizabethan ‘‘babies.’’ I might add that 
old German books hedge on the gender by using the neuter Kindlein. In Hebrew we 
have bat’ayin and tshon. Liddell and Scott's Greek lex. has failed to note the use of 
παιδίον in Aristotle De generatione animal. (Bekker), p. 147, with the meaning ‘‘ pupil.’’ 

2 Cf. Dr. Smith’s exposition, pp. 295-96, with his references. 

ὃ Op. ctt., pp. 297-98, from H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, I, 8. 


‘Smith, p. 299. 
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Would piebald eyes then indicate that each pupil had a,demon along 
with its legitimate tenant, one representing, shall we say, the blue of 
the iris, the other the brown? But speaking more seriously, are we 
warranted any way in using the demonology of a later age to explain 
passages which do not even hint at a demoniacal possession but 
which on the contrary permit, as I shall show, a physical and psy- 
chological interpretation which writers who are nearly contemporary 
have provided and which is consistent with certain pertinent facts 
of modern medical science? The misinterpretations in Dr. Smith’s 
article are ultimately due, I think, to a wrong treatment of the 
adjective dixopos, and so with that we must begin. 

Johannes Malalas,' writing at the earliest in the middle of the 
sixth century, gives it as a surname of Anastasius I. Zonaras,? 
living in the first half of the twelfth century, explains that this 
emperor was called Aixopos, ‘‘because he had the pupils of his eyes 
unlike each other; one had a blacker hue while the color of the left 
verged rather on the gray.” Such an effect on a pupil, the ophthal- 
mologist tells us, can be produced by a cataract.* Suidas,‘ in the 
middle of the tenth century, also says that Anastasius was called 
Aixopos, but he offers no definition of the word, and like the last 
writer, Zonaras, he may be merely following Malalas. So far as the 
irises of the imperial eyes are concerned, we cannot ignore the evidence 
which we find in the description of him by the eleventh-century 
historian Cedrenus® that they were alike; for he describes Anastasius 
as ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχων χαροποὺς καὶ γλαυκοὺς μετρίως, which Bekker 
translates: oculis trucibus ac mediocriter caesits. Although both the 
adjectives may have referred originally to brightness, they appear 
already in Aristotle’s Hist. animal. (Bekker, p. 13): used of the 
μέλαν or iris: rots μὲν γάρ ἐστι μέλαν, τοῖς δὲ σφόδρα γλαυκόν, τοῖς 
δὲ χαροπόν, ἐνίοις δ᾽ αἰἴγωπόν, to denote certain of the lighter shades 


1 P, 392: ᾿Αναστάσιος ὁ Alxopos. 

2 Epit. XIV. 3. 1, p. 53: ἡ ’Αριάδνη τὸν Δίκορον ᾿Αναστάσιον . . . . εἰς τὴν βασι- 
λεία» ἀνήγαγε. . . .. Δίκορος δ᾽ ἐκαλεῖτο ὁ ᾿Αναστάσιος ὅτι ἀνομοίας ἀλλήλαις τὰς κόρας 
εἶχε τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν τῇ μὲν γὰρ ἣν τὸ χρῶμα μελάντεραν, ἡ δὲ λαιὰ πρὸς τὸ γλαυκότερον 
ἐχρωμάτιστο. 

ὃ De Schweinits, Diseases of the Eye (ed. of 1913), p. 529. 

4 Suidas: Sixopos’ ὅτι ᾿Αναστάσιος ὁ τῶν Ῥωμαίων βασιλεὺς δίκορος ἐλέγετο. 

δ Ῥ, 375. 
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that an iris may have. In the twelfth century Eustathius' reports a 
tradition that Thamyris was dlxopos, “having one of his eyes gray 
and the other black.’’ Since κόρη, the basic element of dixopos, 
means pupil, one might argue even here that it was the pupils that 
displayed the difference in coloring,? or, on the other hand, an ophthal- 
mologist could use the Greek to show that even in antiquity it was 
recognized that heterochromia of the irises was often associated with 
a disparity in the size of the pupils.* Syntactically, however, the 
close of the Greek sentence seems to be intended as a definition of the 
term dlixopos. Apparently, therefore, in Suidas’ time this adjective 
could be loosely used of the irises, and he was attributing to Thamyris 
a heterochromia of those diaphragms. This would make it further 
possible that the lexicographer’s older contemporary, Zonaras, had 
in mind a difference in the pigmentation of Anastasius’ irises and not 
in the color of his pupils, although upon the fact itself we have, of 
course, that counterevidence of Cedrenus which I have given. One 
other passage raises similar uncertainties. A Byzantine writer on 
physiognomy says: ὀφθαλμοὶ μέλανες ἀγαθοῦ σημεῖον εἰ μείζους εἰσίν». 
ὀφθαλμοὶ δίκοροι ἀστάτου, γνώρισμα καὶ ἀνυποστάτου, εἰ μάλιστ᾽ ἐν 
τῷ αὐτῷ ὀφθαλμῷ εἰσιν. Here again the universal meaning of κόρη 
would lead a scholar with no preconceived theory to translate as fol- 
lows: ‘ Eyes that have unlike pupils betoken a person who lacks sta- 
bility and steadfastness. This is especially thecase if the unlike pupils 
(a case of double pupils) are in the same eye.”’ But the Byzantine 
was probably referring in a rather elliptical manner to heterochromia 
of the irises and in the second case to persons who displayed two 
colors in the same iris.° A writer who is both a Byzantine and a 
physiognomist is doubly entitled to express crazy ideas in a crazy 
way. And yet we should note that there were ample ways of denoting 

1 Com, on the Iliad (B 597), p. 298, 1.44: ἱστοροῦσι δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ δίκορον εἶναι, τῶν 
ὀφθαλμῶν τὸν μὲν γλαυκὸν ἔχοντα, τὸν δὲ μέλανα. φασὶ δέ τινες καὶ μὴ τοὺς δύο αὑτὸν, 
τὸν ἕτερον δὲ ἀπολέσαι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν. ᾿ 

2 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 529. 

3 Ibid., p. 64. But anisocoria is rarely observed in healthy eyes. 

4 Foerster, Scriptores phystognomonici Graeci et Latini, II, 225. 

5 One can only guess at what the writer meant to express in his el-clause. De 
Schweinitz, op. cit., Ὁ. 64, says of piebald irises: ‘‘Instead of uniform pigmentation a 


single triangular patch or several irregular spots of dark color may appear upon one 
or both irides.’’ 
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a difference in the color of the eyes without misusing dixopos; Greek 
affords, for instance, such adjectives as érepéyXauxos, érepdxpoos, and 
dixpoos. 

Presumably the consideration that led Dr. Smith to ignore 
linguistic difficulties and interpret all these passages as referring to 
chromatic asymmetry of the iris is the well-known fact that this, 
like other optical abnormalities, has in recent ages at least given its 
possessor the reputation of having the evil eye.' 

Unfortunately, even though we grant that Byzantines might 
pervert dixopos to the meaning “having irises of different colors,’’ 
this meaning cannot be established for the period to which the really 
important passages quoted by Dr. Smith and discussed below belong. 
It is indeed only if we keep dixopos true to its etymology that we have 
any right to parallel it with Ovid’s term pupula duplez,*? which his 
own expression gemino orbe in the next verse accurately defines. 

We should next note that while κόρη started with the meanings 
‘“‘maiden,”’ “doll,” “‘image,” another word for pupil yAnv7 seems* to 
have reversed the process; for eventually it came to be used for a 
“doll” also. Now the compound δίγληνος as a parallel to dixopos is 
certainly not to be ignored in our investigation. As Theocritus‘ . 
shows, it refers to the number of the pupils, not in any way to the 
coloring of the irises. The Bucolic poet has indeed used his διγλήνως 
ὦπας much as Vergil geminas acies.’ Alxopos should therefore be 
compared with such contrasted words as μονόκροτος and dixporos, the 
latter being a ship that has two banks of oars on each side. Note 
also such an adjective as δίκονδυλος, which signifies ‘double knuckled,”’ 
that is to say, ‘‘having two knuckles in each digit.’” So primarily 


1 Compare, for instance, ἢ. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands 
(i.e., of Scotland), p. 25, and Smith, op. ci., Ὁ. 293, ἢ. 1. 

?8mith, op. ci., p. 300, proffers a suspicion that the Latin is an unintelligent 
attempt at a translation of the Greek. My explanation vindicates the Romans from 
either stupidity or ignorance. ; 

8 For Iliad viii. 164 Ebeling, Lez. Hom. 8.0. γλήνη, translates it puella, but according 
to Leaf’s note it means “νοῦ pretty toy.” 

‘ Epigr. 6: ἃ δειλαῖε τὺ Θύρσι, τί τοι πλέον, εἰ καταταξεῖς 

δάκρυσι διγλήνως Gras ὀδυρόμενος ; 

δ Aen. vi. 788. 

4 Xenophon Hell. ii. 1. 28. 

7 Aristotle Hist. anim. i. 15. 3. 
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our dixopos would mean “having two pupils in each eye,” precisely 
the pupula duplez' of Ovid. And now we have reached the point 
where we must show that the natural etymological interpretation of 
dixopos also accords accurately with the actual theories which writers 
of the early empire put forth in their efforts to explain the maleficent 
influence of the evil eye. 

There are reasons enough why the ancients should have regarded 
the pupil that mirrored the manikin, ‘the window of the soul,’ 
as having more significance for magic than the irises, which were, 
so to speak, only the colored shutters. The pupil is the changing 
part of the eye, the part that manifests life. Its contraction and 
dilation under the influence of light or disease disclosed its nature 
as an opening, a passage from the outer world of fact and substance 
into man’s mysterious inner world of thought. ‘The iris is thus 
pierced,”’ says Galen, “in order to let out the light which comes from 
the brain.’”’* The brilliancy of the pupil was indeed responsible for 
its other name Avy.‘ So far as the pigmentation of the iris is 
concerned, there are normal changes in the color which were familiar 
to everybody. Not to speak of animals like the cat, newborn 
babies,®* as even Aristotle’ noted, have a light, grayish-blue iris, and 
only at a later age do we find the other colors through a development 
of the stromal pigment. 

The ancient explanation of the evil eye was that the maleficent 
influence passed out from the pupil of its possessor and entered that 
of the victim, to his undoing. Plutarch in one of his Symposiacs’ has 


1 On duplex cf. Lucretius vi. 1145: ‘‘et dupliceis ooulos subfusa luce rubenteis.”’ 

2 See especially Smith, op. cit., p. 205. 

3 De usu partium corporie humani x. 6. 

‘Cf. Prellwits, Eiym. Worterb. der Griechischen Sprache,* p. 91; Curtius, Griech- 
ische Etymologie, p. 178, of. p. 173; Walde, Lateinisches Etym. Worterd., p. 332. 

5 De Schweinits, op. cit., p. 64; Encyc. Brit., s.v., ‘‘Eye.” 

4 Aristotle De gen. anim. δ (Bekker), p. 147, ll. 4-8. 

7V. 7: περὶ τῶν καταβασκαίνειν λεγομένων. Note especially in Sec. 3: ὅταν 
οὖν οὕτως ὑπὸ τοῦ φθονεῖν διατιθέντες ἀπερείδωσι τὰς ὄψεις. αἱ δ᾽ ἔγγιστα τεταγμέναι τῆς 
ψυχῆς σπάσωσι τὴν κακίαν, ὥσπερ πεφαρμαγμένα βέλη προσπίπτωσιν. A century later 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis Probl. phys. ii. 53 puts it clearly: ruses ἐκ πολλῆς κακίας 
ψυχῆς φύσιν ἔχοντες ἐπὶ rots καλοῖς δάκνεσθαι τῷ ἀμέτρῳ φθόνῳ τῆς κακίας αὐτοῖς διεγει- 
ρομένης ὥσπερ ἰώδης τις καὶ φθοροποιὸς ἀκτὶς ἔξεισιν ἀπὸ τῆς κόρης αὑτῶν. καὶ αὕτη 
εἰσιοῦσα διὰ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν τοῦ φθονουμένου τρέψει τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ τὴν φύσιν εἰς δυσκρασία» 
καὶ τοὺς χυμοὺς ἐπὶ σῆψιν καὶ εἰς νόσον ἄγει τὰ σώματα τούτων. Still later we have the 
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left us the fullest exposition of the theories of his age concerning such 
emanations. It was indeed the contagiousness of certain eye diseases! 
that probably most influenced the educated as well as the ignorant 
among the Greeks and Romans to believe in the dangers of effluvia 
and exhalations.? Like the germ theory of today, it was a gift of 
contemporary science for the comfort of mankind. It is this and 
not the demonological interpretation of the evil eye that prevails for 
at least some centuries. Even their amulets® indicate this line of 
reasoning. One of the best countercharms against the evil of the 
eye, according to the principles of sympathetic or homoeopathic 
magic, was a representation of the eye itself,‘ which could, as it were, 
send out a nullifying shaft. Other amulets were devised of such 
appearance as would divert the sight of the evil eye by shocking, 
frightening, or amusing its possessor. It is obvious, therefore, that 
according to these lines of reasoning nothing could so enhance the 
magical power of an individual as to increase the number of his 
pupils, the openings through which the eye emitted all its shafts, 
envious, amatory,*® morbiferous, etc. 


hariolations of Heliodorus Aethiop. iii. 7 and Tzetzes Chil. 814 ff. The Italian jettators 
still ‘‘cast’’ (gacio) something. In Plutarch Sympos. v. 7. 5 we find an explanation 
of the auto-fascination of Narcissus e al. I would suggest that Dr. Smith’s demono- 
logical explanation (op. cit., p. 209) is therefore quite unnecessary for such cases. 


1Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2: τῶν δὲ ἄλλων νοσημάπον μάλιστα καὶ τάχιστα τὰς 
ὀφθαλμίας ἀναλαμβάνουσιν οἱ συνόντες" οὕτω δύναμιν ἔχει ὀξεῖαν ἡ ὄψις ἐνδοῦναι καὶ 
προσβαλεῖν ἑτέρῳ πάθους ἀρχήν. Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. Ovid Rem. am. 615: 
dum spectant laesos oouli, laeduntur ot ipsi 
multaque corporibus transitione nocent. 
2 The pupil was the entrance as well as the point of departure for evil. Compare 
Lucr. iv. 714: 
nimirum quia sunt gallorum in corpore quaedam 
semina, quae cum sint oculis immissa leonum 
pupillas interfodiunt, acremque dolorem 
praebent, ut nequeant contra durare feroces. 
Cf. also Munro’s note. 
8 Cf. esp. the ancient representations of enemies of the evil eye assailing the eye. 
Seligmann, Der Bése Blick, II, 154 ff. 
‘ These, as everybody knows, are commonly pictured on vases and the prows of 
ships, but are also found on many other objects, e.g., on shields, on lyres, and on amulets 
themselves. Cf., e.g., the phallus oculatus 


5 Compare the statement of Plutarch op. cit. v. 7.3: ἑλκομένης διὰ τὴν ἀτοπίαν τῆς 
ὄψεως Gore ἧττον ἑπερείδειν τοῖς πάσχουσιν. 
¢ Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2; Achilles Tatius i. 4: κάλλος ὀξύτερον τιτρώσκει βέλους 


καὶ διὰ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν els τὴν ψυχὴν καταῤῥεῖ ὀφθαλμὸς yap ὁδὸς ἐρωτικῷ τραύματι, 
which accords with the erotic theories of his predecessor Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. 
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Ovid’s bawd Dipsas had extra pupils in order to help her in her 
sorceries, and so do witches and warlocks all over the ancient world. 
Pliny gives us our fullest account, retailing the statements of Greek 
authors and passing them on probably to some at least of the later 
writers. His information is as follows: 


in eadem Africa familias quasdam effascinantium Isigonus et Nymphod- 
orus, quorum laudatione intereant probata, arescant arbores, emoriantur 
infantes. esse eiusdem generis in Triballis et Illyriis adiicit Isigonus, qui visu 
quoque effascinent interimantque quos diutius intueantur, iratis praecipue 
oculis, quod eorum malum facilius sentire puberes. notabilius esse quod 
pupillas binas in oculis singulis habeaut. huius generis et feminas in 
Scythia, quae vocantur Bithyae’ prodit Apollonides. Phylarchus et in 
Ponto Thibiorum genus multosque alios eiusdem naturae quorum notas 
tradit in altero oculo geminam pupillam, in altero equi effigiem. eosdem 
praeterea non posse mergi, ne veste quidem degravatos. haud dissimile iis 
genus Pharnacum in Aethiopia prodidit Damon, quorum sudor tabem con- 
tactis corporibus afferat. feminas quidem omnes ubique visu nocere quae 
duplices pupillas habeant Cicero quoque apud nos auctor est.? 


Now if we are to believe Ptolemaeus Chennus,® a Greek writer 
of about Pliny’s time, Nysia, the wife of Candaules, must be added 
᾿ to our list of the double pupiled. The reader will recall how, in the 
story that Herodotus‘ tells with all the zest of a Boccaccio, the 
uxorious King Candaules tried to expose the physical charms of his 
wife to the admiration of Gyges without her knowledge, but failed. 
Chennus says® that the reason why Nysia saw the Peeping Tom was 
that she was dlxopos (i.e., had her pupils doubled) and was 


1 Solinus (i. 191; Mommaer, pp. 27-28) adds the information that there are women 
like the Bityae also in Sardinia, but I think that I have divined how he got this addition: 
on the south coast of that island there was a place called Bitia or Bithia. The Sym- 
postacs of Didymus also contained a reference to the Thibian race according to Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium s.v. O.fats. Hesychius Θίβεις᾽ γυναῖκές reves would have them 
women, but Salmasius emended to Θιβεῖς᾽ γόητές reves. Detlefsen (Rhein. Mus., 
XVIII, 229-30) had, of course, absolutely no right to change Bithyae to Thibiae, and 
so make these peoples the same. 


3 Ν. H. vii. 16-17. Gellius (ix. 4. 7-8) and Plutarch (op. cit. v. 7) give some of 
the same material. Pliny op. cit. xi. 142 merely refers to his earlier passage. 

3On his date and on the story of Gyges see K. F. Smith, AJP, XXIII (1902), 
367 ff.; and for the former Christ, Gésch. der Gr. Lit.§, pp. 322-23. 

4 Herodotus i. 8-12; cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 359 D. 


δ Photius Biblvoth. (Bekker), p. 150 B, ll. 19 ff. Herodotus leaves the lady un- 
named, and others gave her a different name from Nysia. See Westermann, Mytho- 
graph. Gr., p. 192, for a better text. 
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ὀξυωπεστάτη, ‘very keen of sight,’’ being in possession of the stone 
dpaxovrirns. There is nothing in the narrative nor in the comment 
on it to suggest that she had a demon living in her eye, as Dr. Smith 
holds, much less that she showed any heterochromia of her irises 
that might indicate a demoniacal possession. Just as doubling the 
pupil doubled the emanation of evil from the eye of the lena Dipsas 
and from the pupils of all the unsinkable! “eye-biters” that Pliny | 
mentions, so doubling the pupils doubled the vision of our chaste 
Susanna and, if you will, increased proportionately any magic powers 
that she possessed.? ) 

But it is important not only to establish a theory of the evil eye 
that will be applicable to all the phenomena, but also to find the 
physical basis for the immemorial and world-wide belief in this 
superstition. One does not have to read far in any collection of 
ancient passages concerning the eye or in the physiognomical treatises* 
that have come down to us to see that the Greeks and Romans were 
remarkably keen observers and attached an importance sometimes 
even to minute variations in the eye that quite escape the attention 
or even the knowledge of the average person of today. The investi- 
gator of optical superstitions must seek the aid of the science of 
ophthalmology. 

First to engage us is that second peculiarity of the Thibians, the 
possession of an equ effigiem in one of their eyes. Otto Jahn declared 
definitely in his well-known monograph: “ἵππος bedeutet die Krankheit 


1Jt is amusing to note that Ovid Met. vii. 636 says of the Telchines: ‘‘ Juppiter 
exosus fraternis subdidit undis!’’ 


2 From a valuable series of articles in Mélustne, published by J. Tuchmann under 
the title ‘‘La Fascination,” I learn (Vol. IV, cols. 27-28) that Servian songs still take 
note of persons possessed of a double pupil as having devilish powers of fascination, 
and Kiesewetter (Sphinz, IV, 70, ‘‘Die Augen der Hexen und Medien’’) reports that 
the fabulous king Xun was reputed a sorcerer and had two pupils in one eye, as did the 
blinded Chinaman of our story eventually. He soberly suggests: ‘‘Es wire sicher 
von Interesse wenn man die Augen der modernen Medien auf &hnliche Zeichen unter- 
suchen wollt. Gewiss wirde man interessante Schlisse auf die Beschaffenheit ihrer 
Nervensystems siehen kdnnen und vielleicht auch darin ein Mittel zur Entdeckung 
von Medien finden. 


3 In Foerster, op. cit., I, the chapter in Polemon’s De physiognomonia, which con- 
cerns the eye, occupies in the Latin and Arabic versions more than sixty pages! It 
begins with the statement (p. 106) ‘‘scientiae physiognomoniae [summa] in oculis 


signis." , 
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eines stets unruhigen und zitternden Auges,’’' agreeing, therefore, 
with the early editor of Pliny, Dalechampius (1608),? who thought 
that his author had misunderstood a reference to this disease in his 
Greek original.* Later editors, however, have recognized that this 
explanation is too far-fetched to be probable, but have been unable 
to offer a substitute. Now personally I cannot believe that Pliny 
has made any blunder here in his Greek nor in his anatomy either. 
He knew too much medicine to confuse that hippic disease with an 
equine image. He means what he says. Something in the eye 
presented the appearance of a horse. We are reminded, therefore, 
of the stigmata or signa diabolica, the witch-signs,* which people in 
the Middle Ages and later used to look for in the eyes, markings 
that suggested to the imagination of the superstitious the appearance 
of a star, a dog, a toad, the foot of a mole, a hare, or even of his 
Satanic Majesty himself. To see the likeness of a horse would be no 
more difficult than to visualize other objects in the various spots, for 
instance, of a piebald iris, such as so deeply concern the physiog- 
nomical writers.5 On the other hand, Pliny’s authority may have 
been merely generalizing on a certain number of cases of the so-called 
membrana pupillaris perseverans. Strands of tissue often highly 
pigmented, surviving from a foetal membrane of the eye that ought 
to disappear after birth, project from the iris into the pupil, frequently 
crossing it or forming a network in front of it.6 In view of Pliny’s 


1“*Ueber den Aberglauben des bisen Blicks bei den Alten,’ Bericht d. kénigl. 
Sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften (February 17, 1855), p. 35, n. 26. 


2P. 293. 


8 Galen. refers to what is now called nystagmus in his Definttiones medicae (Kihn, 
XIX, 436), sec. cccxlix, and elsewhere, Htppocratis prognosticon εἰ Galenit in eum 
librum com., I, sec. XXI (Kthn, XVIII B, 67-68) compares to it the ceaseless grinding 
or sawing of the teeth. Hippus is variously defined by our modern medical lexi- 
cographers, Gould, Dunglison, Thomas, etc., but always as a motor disorder. 


‘See especially Tuchmann (Mélusine, IV, col. 80 and col. 81), who explains 
Pliny’s equi effigiem in connection with these mediaeval signs of the sorcerer, as had 
apparently Kiesewetter before him in Sphinz, IV, 70. 


δ See, for instance, in Foerster, op. cit., V., 118, 124, 126. 


‘For illustrations and descriptions of the persistent pupillary membrane we 
may refer to any of the ordinarily accessible ophthalmological manuals, e.g., The 
Text-Book of Ophth. by Fuchs’ (trans. by Duane, American ed.*), pp. 335, 593. 
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statement it is notable that this anomaly is commonly in only one 
eye and as a rule does not interfere with vision.! 

In passing to the phenomenon of the pupula duplez, we may 
define the physical basis? for the superstition much more narrowly 
and I hope quite convincingly. While it is probably a fact that 
there is no such thing among human beings as a double pupil, that 
is to say, as two real pupils, in one eye, each opening possessing a 
sphincter muscle enabling it to contract and dilate,® there are appear- 
ances‘ of the eye which would lead an ancient to discern two pupils 


1 Consult, e.g., Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 216 ff.; De Schwein- 
its, op. cit., p. 398. 


2 I would urge that the method that I am using in this paper is the proper one for 
the elucidation of other types of the evil eye. The urentes oculi (Persius ii. 34), like 
all sorts of ‘‘ bloody eyes”’ in later superstition, refer to various diseased or anomalous 
conditions of the eye known to ophthalmologists. The βλεκεδαίμων (Pollux i. 21) was 
probably merely squint-eyed (Suidas e.v.). Well-known pathological conditions are 
sometimes responsible for a protrusion of the eye, which has been recognized even in 
insects and animals as a sign of the ‘‘evil eye.’”’ Eyes that double the image are still 
known to medicine as well as to superstition. On the latter cf. Bdttiger, Kleine 
Schriften, IIT, 405. 


ὃ See esp. Franke, ‘Uber Angeborene Polykorie,” Klinische Monatsbl. 7. Augen- 
hetlkunde, XXVII, 299; cf. p. 311. 


‘We must not confuse, as some scholars (e.g., Salmasius) have, the δίκοροι with 
the διαστύρακοι, whom Hesychius 8.0. describes (οἱ τὴν μὲν κόρην καὶ τὴν ἅλω μέλαιναν 
ἔχοντες, τὴν δὲ ἶριν ἔνωχρον) as having the lighter iris (e.g., of a gray or a blue eye) 
banded on its ciliary edge with a narrow sone almost as dark as the pupil itself. Such 
a double-ringed eye is common enough and passes today in some parts of the world as 
a mal’occhio. Should we not identify as one of the διαστύρακαι the woman celebrated 
in Chronicles and Characters (London, 1868), I, 66, ‘‘She mused a little, and her intri- 
cate eyes, orb within orb, grew dark with cruel light’? Dr. Smith, AJP, XXIII 
(1902), 368, quotes it in connection with Nysia. The appearance that our ancient 
informants had in mind could scarcely have been one that involved a halving or a 
cleaving in any way of the pupillary orb. For this and other reasons I gave up my 
first thought that they were referring to cases of a persistent pupillary membrane (see 
above p. 344 n.6). Much less should we think of such unnatural conditions as may be 
produced by a postnatal disease like iritis. For instance, an inflammation may cause 
‘“‘the formation of posterior synechiae or attachments between the layer of pigment 
covering the posterior surface of the iris and the capsule of the lens’’ (De Schweinits, 
op. ctt., p. 401). The tag or tags that protrude into the pupil may give it, if dilated, 
a cleft appearance or even the so-called ‘‘ace of clubs’’ shape. See particularly Selig- 
mann, op. cit., I, 71; II, 156, and Fig. 126 on p. 121. He certainly is wrong in identify- 
ing the pupil of the eye on a ship that is represented on the altar frieze at Pergamon as 
one of these. (Cf. his Fig. 114 with Fig. 6 a in Assmann’s article, Jahrb. ἀκ. deutsch. 
Arch. Inst., TV [1889] 99-100); the artist was merely showing the point of light on the 
pupil. Finally there can be, of course, no reference to such extra ‘‘pupils’’ as irideo- 
tomy creates, or wounds may cause. 
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where there existed only one real one, or to regard a twofold (duplex) 
enlargement of the normal opening as practically the equivalent of 
two. I have in mind two forms of coloboma of the iris, in the first of 
which there is a radial fissure in the iris tissue so that the pupil 
appears to be elongated, as it were, to perhaps twice its normal size;? 
and in the second of which the cleft in the diaphragm is annular, this 
round pseudo-pupil being separated from the real one by a more or 
less considerable band of the iris, which gives it its name of “bridge 
coloboma.”’? Whole families possessed a pupula duplez, says our 
ancient authority, and that is just what modern ophthalmological 
experience would lead us to expect, since coloboma of the iris is 
persistently hereditary, like a great many other eye troubles.2 More- 
over, curiously enough, coloboma quite commonly occurs in only one 
eye.‘ That leaves the other free to have an equz effigiem, if the fancy 
so requires. Best of all for our theory, colobomata do not disturb 
the eyesight.5 Would that science could assure us that for some 
mysterious reason the extra opening would actually improve the 
vision,® so that we might still further rationalize Ptolemaeus Chennus’ 
description of the fair Nysia as one who was δίκορον καὶ ὀξυωπεστάτην. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Many olefts of this sort are pictured on the plate at the back of A. Geacheidt, 
De colobomate tridis. Most works on ophthalmology give at least one picture of it. 


2 This sort is strikingly illustrated in F. A. von Ammon, Klintsche Darstellungen 
der Krankheiten und Bildungsfehler des menschlichen Auges, Series III, Taf. IX, No. 
XXIII; Taf. X, No. XIV. Sometimes we find more than one coloboma, i.e., polycoria, 
not dicoria. 

8 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 400: ‘‘Much evidence has been brought to show that 
there is an hereditary tendency in this defect.’’ 


: 4 Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 217, 8.0. ‘‘Coloboma”’; oftener 
in both, however, according to De Schweinits, op. cit., p. 399. 
8 F. Arlt, Die Krankheiten der Sclera, Iris, Chorioidea, und Linse (1863), p. 123; 
Soelberg-Wells, Diseases of the Eye (trans. by Bull), p. 226. 
ΦῚ might also remark that the pseudo-pupil would, of course, be immovable, and 


so perhaps arouse suspicion among those who feared the evil eye. A pupil that does 
not dilate and contract worries Jews even now. Seligmann, op. cit., I, 71. 


SAPPHO 


By Wriiuram K. PRENTICE 


There are two reasons for our difficulty in understanding Sappho. 
The first is that we have very little of her poetry by which we can 
judge. The second is the more impoftant: our judgment is per- 
verted by false traditions about this poetess. Many of these tra- 
ditions we know to be at least unreliable ; yet we preserve them 
with the utmost scrupulousness because they are ancient, and it is 
very difficult to rid ourselves of the prejudices which they create. — 

It was apparently common knowledge in antiquity that she lived 
in the island of Lesbos some six hundred years before Christ. The 
only biographical information about her in any extant writing 
earlier than 400 B.c. is in Herodotus 1. 135. He tells us that Sappho 
had a brother Charaxus, a merchant, who once sailed to Egypt on 
business and there fell in love with a girl who appears to have been 
either a slave or a courtesan, on whom he squandered much money. 
The same story is given by later writers on the authority of Sappho’s 
own words. It is not probable that the poetess herself or any of her 
contemporaries left any written record of her life. Certainly we 
know of none. If so, then nothing was known about Sappho or her 
family in Herodotus’ time or later, excepting what was derived from 
her own poems or through oral tradition. How much is known about 
any poet through oral tradition, two centuries or more after the 
poet’s death ? 

From Sappho’s poems, however, some facts have been collected, 
and that not alone from those poems which are still preserved, but 
also from those now lost which ancient writers still possessed. 
Athenaeus, for example, in the third century of our era, said that 
he knew all of Sappho’s songs by heart. He tells us the story of her 
brother Charaxus, citing these songs as the source of his information. 
He also says (x. 425): “‘The beautiful Sappho in several places 
celebrates her brother Larechus as cup-bearer to the Mytileneans in 
the town hall’; and a scholion to Iliad xx. 234, contains the state- 


ment: “1 was the custom, as Sappho also says, for well-born youths 
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of good appearance to pour the wine.’”’ From these statements, 
attested in this way, it seems clear that Sappho’s family had a good 
social standing in Mytilene, the chief city of Lesbos, and it is prob- 
able that the family was wealthy. 

On the other hand a great deal has been made out of these poems 
which the poems, as far as we can judge, did not contain; and much 
more has been added to this which has no other source than the 
imagination of its authors. This process is due to two impulses with 
which we are thoroughly familiar. One of these proceeds from a 
perfectly sincere and laudable desire to say as much as possible about 
interesting persons. Under the influence of this desire many, and 
especially ancient, writers have accepted literally statements meant 
figuratively, have treated as fact what the poets meant for fiction, 
have made generalizations from particular instances, and have 
applied to the poets themselves words intended for the characters 
in the poems. For example, there is a well-known fragment (No. 85 
in Bergk) which 1s translated by Merivale as follows: 

I have a child, a lovely one, 

In beauty like the golden sun, 

Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom; 
And Clals is her name, for whom 

I Lydia’s treasures, were they mine, 
Would glad resign. 


As far as we know this is the only source for the statements that 
Sappho had a daughter named Cleis, that she was married, and, 
since Greek parents frequently named their children after their own 
parents, that her mother was named Cleis. Suidas gives the hus- 
band’s name, Cercolas, and says that the fellow came from Andros, 
supposed by some to mean “ Mansland’’; but no one knows whence 
Suidas got this information, and certainly Cercolas does not seem to 
be a very good name for anybody, least of all for a husband. What 
the fragment in question really says is this: ‘‘There is a pretty girl 
named Cleis, whom I love, as fair of form as golden flowers: for her I’d 
not (exchange) all Lydia or (Lesbos?).”’ No word implies that Cleis 
was the speaker’s daughter, or that this speaker was Sappho. Such 
words have been spoken even by men, about young women who were 
not related to them by birth at all. The fragment was preserved by 
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Hephaestion, who quoted it for its meter only. Of course, Suidas 
may have had some other authority for his statement about Sappho’s 
marriage and her daughter. He may, for example, have had the 
complete poem, and this may have shown that Sappho was speaking 
in propria persona. But evidence no better than this fragment con- 
tains has been the sole basis of a great many similar statements by 
ancient writers. We are not justified in assuming that there was any 
other evidence in this case, and this is really no evidence at all. 

When a woman has written about love as beautifully and pas- 
sionately as Sappho did, it is natural enough. to believe that she had 
much experience thereof. As a matter of fact nothing whatever 
is known of any love affair of hers, in the ordinary sense of that 
term. A great deal, however, has been written about her love for a 
certain Phaon, and of how she followed him to distant Sicily or cast 
herself from the cliff in Leucas, on the western coast of Greece, in 
her despair at his desertion. The fifteenth Heroid is based upon 
this legend. It seems to me quite certain that Phaon was a fictitious 
if not a mythological character, and that Sappho’s leap from the 
Leucadian Rock is pure fiction. That some metaphor in Sappho’s 
poems gave rise to the story is possible, but wholly without reliable 
evidence. Neither Phaon nor Leucas is mentioned in any extant 
verse of hers. The Parian Chronicle, composed in the third century 
before Christ, mentions as a fact that Sappho fled to Sicily. This 
is also possible but improbable. Other Greek poets and writers 
went to Sicily, one perhaps as early as her time; but that is all we 
know; there is no word of hers, or of anyone even approximately 
contemporaneous, which suggests that she was ever there, and the 
Parian Chronicle is not a very reliable source of information about 
such matters. 

Some of the ancients have said that Sappho loved or was loved by 
other poets, Archilochus of Paros, Alcaeus of Lesbos, Hipponax of 
Ephesus, and Anacreon of Teos. This is in accord with the general 
practice of ancient writers to bring into some sort of connection with 
every distinguished person others of similar distinction, either as 
friends or in the relation of teacher and pupil, whether there was any 
evidence for such an association or not. So many of these associa- 
tions have been disproved on chronological or other grounds that 
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scholars have learned to be wary of statements of this sort. In the 
present instance, of the four lovers only Alcaeus was even a con- 
temporary of the poetess. He, however, was not only a contempo- 
rary but a fellow-countryman of hers. There are, furthermore, those 
verses which are often combined and cited to prove that Alcaeus 
really was a lover of Sappho: | 


Violet-weaving, pure, sweet-smiling Sappho. 
I would say somewhat, but shame prevents me. 


If thou hadst a desire for things good and fair, 

And if thy tongue were not stirring up something wrong, 
Shame would not stay thee and cloud thine eyes, 

But thou wouldst speak of this thing, properly. 


The first verse is quoted from Alcaeus by Hephaestion, but has 
no necessary connection with the others. Aristotle (Rhef. i. 9) quotes 
the second verse, assigning it to Alcaeus, and says that the last four 
verses were by Sappho in reply. But the second as well as the last 
four verses are now assigned to Sappho by some modern scholars 
(Blass, Rhein. Mus., XXIX [1874], 150), and seems to have been 
read as Sappho’s by Anna Commena about 1110 a.p. The words 
accredited to Alcaeus by Aristotle, ‘‘I would say somewhat, but 
shame prevents me,’”’ may have been written originally by Alcaeus 
and quoted in her poem by Sappho, or they may be, as Blass believed, 
part of a dialogue between an unknown lover and his beloved. But 
in any case is there necessarily any word of love here at all? Was 
there nothing else of which Alcaeus may have wished to speak? We 
know nothing about Sappho’s love affairs with men. 

But what about her girl friends? That she had many such, and 
knew them intimately, even loved them passionately, was clear from 
her own verses before; our knowledge of her relationship to them has 
been much increased by the new-found poems and fragments. It 
was inevitable, in view of the well-recognized tendencies of ancient 
writers, that some of these girl friends should be represented as 
pupils of the poetess, and the belief that Sappho conducted a sort of 
school of music and poetry for young women is almost universal. 
Professor von Wilamowitz in his recent discussion of this subject 
(e.g., Sappho und Simonides, 1913) makes her the directress of a sort 
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of young ladies’ seminary. The only direct evidence for this view is 
a single verse, Frag. 71: “1 taught Hero of Gyara, the fleet runner.” 
Even granting that the text, which is most uncertain, should be read 
as I have translated it—if not, it affords no evidence at all—and that 
Sappho is referring to herself in this line, does this prove that Hero 
went to Sappho’s school? But what shall be said when Frag. 41 is 
cited as proof that there were rival seminaries in Lesbos? ‘“Atthis, 
the thought of me is hateful to thee; thou flittest to Andromeda.”’ 
Does that really mean that Atthis left Miss Sappho’s to be a pupil at 
Miss Andromeda’s ? 

I have spoken of two tendencies under which the ΠΝ 
opinions of Sappho have been developed. The second of these is the 
tendency to scandalous gossip. A woman in the Greek world who 
wrote so passionately of love, who said: “I love luxury and for 
me love has the brightness of the sun and its beauty” (Frag. 79), 
who seemed to have enjoyed a freedom and unconventionality of 
life and speech unknown among women of a later age, was a good 
subject for a popular comedy in the fourth century before Christ. 
Six dramatists of this time wrote plays called Sappho, one of them, 
Antiphanes, wrote also a Phaon and a Leucadius; Plato, the comic 
poet, wrote a Phaon too, and Menander a Leucadia. As far as we 
can judge—a few quotations have been preserved—these plays were 
coarse and scurrilous enough and full of absurd stories. The theme 
of all of them was doubtless Sappho and her loves. Not necessarily 
the real Sappho, however. What could these playwrights have 
known about her life? What did they care? They had no interest 
in facts. What they wanted was a sensational and effective plot; 
the real Sappho was dead and buried more than two centuries before 
their time. But from the fourth century on there appeared in litera- 
ture a new Sappho, a beautiful, passionate woman, leading a life of 
freedom, luxury, and promiscuous sensuality. This is that Sappho 
who figures in the fifteenth Heroid, in Swinbourne’s Anactoria, and in 
many other plays, poems, stories, or pictures in modern times. Some 
ancient writers, recognizing how different this Sappho was from the 
authoress of the poems, asserted that there were two Sapphos, one 
the poetess of Mytilene and the other a courtesan of Eressos; but 
there is no historical basis for their assertion. In 1681 Madame 
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Dacier expressed the opinion that Sappho has been grossly slandered. 
A hundred years ago Welcker proved it in an essay entitled ‘‘Sappho 
von einem herrschenden Vorurteil befreit’”’ (KI. Schriften, II, 80-144), 
and showed that the vulgar Sappho was the creation of the new 
comedy. This was a bold undertaking in 1816, for historical criticism 
was then in its infancy, and many rejected Welcker’s arguments 
without refuting them. Recently Professor von Wilamowitz 
(Sappho und Simonides) has swept away again all this fabric 
of gossip and scandal. It was not difficult for him and ought not 
to have been necessary at all. For scholars have learned now how 
valueless much of the ancient tradition is—these statements based on 
false assumptions, shrewd but unwarranted combinations, mis- 
understandings, and pure fancy, collected with infinite care and 
patience and preserved as something sacred because made long ago 
and recorded in some sort of Greek or Latin. Yet the old traditions 
still survive. In the paucity of reliable information the modern, like 
the ancient and the mediaeval scholars, fear to omit from their 
accounts any statement, whatever its date or source, because they 
do not wish anything belonging to antiquity to be lost. They aim 
at completeness in their research, and to overlook anything is the 
greatest fault of all. They forget that the elimination of the false 
is as necessary to scholarly accuracy as the collection of the true. So 
they shrink from making final decisions and try to persuade them- 
selves that there may be some value after all in these unproved 
assertions, that at least they represent what the ancients thought, 
or that industry in collecting material for argument will compensate 
for lack of judgment in using it. They do not realize that the false 
beclouds the true, and that the effort to reconcile conflicting traditions 
with one another or with facts leads to the perversion, not the increase, 
of knowledge. 

This is a great evil and has far-reaching consequences. We 
preserve too much of antiquity. Much of the ancient literature is 
worse than useless and ought long since to have been consigned to 
oblivion. It is a barrier to progress and to a true ὙΒΟΘΤΕΙΘΠΟΙΕΕ 
of the ancient world. 

One of the natural results of the attitude of some classical scholars . 
toward tradition may be seen in the recent articles by Mr. Edmonds 
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in the Classical Renew (XXIII, 99-104, 156-58; XXVIII, 73-75, 
XXX, 97-104). With great ingenuity and much proficiency in 
writing Greek verse Mr. Edmonds has created out of hopelessly 
mutilated fragments of Sappho, contained in newly discovered papyri, 
poems which he believes represent in the main what Sappho wrote. 
In them he has incorporated much of the old tradition about Cleis 
and the rest. Other scholars—Grenfell and Hunt, Schubart, Blass, 
Diehl, and Wilamowitz, for example—have wisely refrained from 
attempting to restore the missing lines, where sometimes only a 
few letters remain. But newspaper articles have given currency to 
these “‘reconstructed’’ poems of Sappho, in Greek and in English, 
and one of the newest books on Sappho, by Mary Mills Pattrick 
(1912), accepts them as if they were the genuine words of the poetess, 
confirming the old traditions. 

Suppose now that, with respect to Sappho, we confine our atten- 
tion to what is reasonably well attested. What we really know 
about her life is this: She lived in Lesbos about six hundred years 
before Christ. She belonged to a family which was apparently 
wealthy and respected. She was universally regarded as the greatest 
erotic poet of antiquity. She was an intimate friend of a number of 
girls or women, of whom some at least appear to have been wealthy 
like herself. Some of these women came from other cities than those 
in Lesbos, but it seems to have been in Lesbos that she knew them. 
The most natural explanation of their presence there and of her 
acquaintance with them seems to me that they all were serving 
for a time, probably while they were maidens, as resident attendants 
in some temple. But of this there is no evidence. They may have 
been simply friends. Their friendship was evidently very intimate. 
Sappho wrote about these women with a passionate affection, which 
to most seems comparable only to that between persons of opposite 
sex, and it is quite natural that many have interpreted the relationship 
between these women in the light of certain well-known practices 
of Greek men in their relations to one another. 

Practices of various sorts are often matters of custom rather than 
of morals, and certainly, unless questions of absolute right and 
wrong are involved, we should not apply to a woman who lived 
twenty-five centuries ago all the standards of our own time. We 
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know almost nothing about the customs of her people or about her 
life. We can judge her only by what she has said herself. And 
judge her we must. In order to understand and appreciate some | 
of her poetry at all we must decide whether she was what we would 
call a sexual degenerate, as some have thought, or at least whether 
her poems reflect a somewhat gross sensuality. We must examine 
these verses of hers, collecting all that reflect her character, ideas, and 
feelings, and in the light of the knowledge thus gained seek to inter- 
pret her poetry justly and sympathetically. But we must put out 
of mind all the stories told about the poetess on the ground that, 
as far as we can judge at all, they have no foundation in fact and had 
their origin at least two centuries after Sappho’s death. 

Athenaeus, of the third century after Christ, has given us 4 
significant quotation from Sappho, with his own opinion upon it: 
‘“‘Sappho,”’ he says, ‘‘ being a thorough woman and ἃ poetess besides, 
was ashamed to separate honour from elegance, and speaks thus: 
‘But I love elegance, and for me love has the splendor and the beauty 
of the sun’ [Frag. 79], making it evident to everybody that the desire 
of life that she confessed had brilliancy and honor in it; and these 
things especially belong to virtue.”” The translation of Athenaeus’ 
criticism I have borrowed from Mr. Wharton; the word “elegance’”’ 
is his. It must be remembered also that Sappho’s phrase τὸ κάλον, 
which I have translated “‘ beauty,’’ also means ‘‘honor’”’ or “nobility.”’ 
Personally, however, I am not inclined to lay as much stress upon 
the moral quality of this quotation as Athenaeus did, even when taken 
in connection with the following: ‘“‘ Wealth without goodness is no 
safe neighbor” (Frag. 80); the latter sentiment seems to me a plati- 
tude rather prettily expressed. On the other hand I can see no indi- 
cation of moral obliquity in the first passage any more than in that 
couplet in which she says: ‘“‘What country girl bewitches thy heart, 
who knows not how to draw her skirts about her ankles”’ (Frag. 70), 
whether these words were written in jest about Andromeda, as 
Athenaeus says, or not. Galen the physician, in the second century 
after Christ, has given us something more to the point. ‘It is better 
therefore,” he says, ‘‘ knowing that the beauty of youth is like spring 
flowers and gives short-lived delight, to approve both the Lesbian 
when she says: ‘For one is fair to look upon; but he that is good 
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will straightway be also fair’ (Frag. 101), and also Solon, when he 
expresses the same opinion.” It is not possible to render Sappho’s 
couplet adequately in English, because the word κάλος, which I have 
translated “fair,” means of course “noble” also. The passage has 
been spoiled by some of the editors (e.g., Bergk) who have added the 
word ἄγαθος at the end of the first verse; this emendation makes the 
couplet read: ‘‘He who is fair to look upon is good, and he who is 
good will soon be fair also’”’ (Wharton). I do not believe that Solon 
expressed any such sentiment as that conveyed by Bergk’s reading. 
If Solon’s opinion was the same as Sappho’s in this matter, I think 
we may believe her meaning to be that beauty in the ordinary sense 
is only skin-deep, as we say, and that moral excellence is a nobler 
- quality; and this is all her words do express as they stand. 

‘Certainly there is a moral tone about the verses preserved by 
Aristotle and quoted above: ‘If thou hadst a desire for things good 
and fair, and if thy tongue were not stirring up something wrong, 
aléws would not stay thee and cloud thine eyes, but thou wouldst 
speak of this thing, properly” (Frag. 28). The moral quality of 
these words is not affected whether we believe they were Sappho’s 
reply to Alcaeus, as Aristotle thought, or that they were spoken by 
some unknown maiden to her lover. 

Three ancient writers, Herodotus, Strabo, and Athenaeus, testify 
that Sappho wrote several odes vehemently criticizing her brother’s 
affair in Egypt with the young lady of unsavory reputation. One of 
these witnesses states explicitly that he was personally familiar with 
the poems in question. This is real evidence. It does not tend to 
show that the poetess was herself dissolute, but quite the contrary. 
Among the new-found papyri there is one which seems to relate to 
this same brother and if it does it throws a great deal of light upon 
Sappho’s character. It may not be complete, and even what is pre- 
served is somewhat mutilated. But the mutilations do not destroy 
the sense and the restorations are fairly certain. It is as follows: 


Ye holy Nereids, give back to me unharmed my brother; may he hither 
come, and whatsoever his heart desires, fullfil it all. What faults were his 
before, undo them all, that to his friends there may be joy, and grief unto his 
enemies; nay, May we have no enemies forevermore. And may he wish 
to make his sister share his honor, and forget the grievous sorrow wherewith 
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a while ago his heart was crushed, when he learned of the reproach which cut 
him to the quick at festal gatherings—died down anon, a little while, but 
soon flared up afresh. Nay hear, O Goddess, if I used to cheer thy heart 
with songs, and do thou sink all sorrows in black night, averting evil from 
our midst.—{Grenfell and Hunt, Ozyrh. Pap., I, 7]. 


It seems to me that a woman who wrote thus, however long ago, 
was not far from our own standards. We come on more uncertain 
ground, perhaps, when we reach those poems in which she speaks of 
her girl friends. Before passing on, however, I wish to call attention 
to the invocation in the last stanza. The ‘goddess’ here can 
hardly be any other than Aphrodite; and certainly the poetess was 
not thinking of Aphrodite at this moment as the goddess of sensual 
passion, but as the one to whom she could appeal to restore the old 
affection which once existed between herself and a brother. 

The only ode of Sappho preserved to us apparently complete is 
the “Ode to Aphrodite.” The crux of this poem is in the sixth 
stanza: ‘For even if she flies, she shall soon follow, and if she rejects 
gifts, shall yet give, and if she loves not, shall soon love, however 
loth” (Wharton’s translation). Only in the last words, xwix ἐθέλοισα, 
is there an indication of the sex of the person referred to, and for this 
phrase the reading is uncertain. Only one of our manuscripts of 
Dionysius gives the verse as Wharton translates it; none of the others 
can be read at all without emendation. The addition of a single 
letter to the present text would make this verse refer to the object of 
the sentence instead of the subject, and permit us to read: “If he 
love thee not he soon shall love thee, though thou fain wouldst not,” 
1.6., even if thou shouldst cease to love him. Perhaps there are 
few of us who at first sight would not prefer this reading, because the 
poem as a whole seems to refer to a natural love of Sappho for some 
lover, and passionate love for one of the same sex seems to most 
persons unnatural and degenerate. But there are two objections to 
this emendation. One is a formal one: it is hardly conceivable that 
this stanza was so constructed that no word indicated even the gender 
of the subject, so that in supplying the necessary pronouns it is impos- 
sible to determine whether ‘‘he”’ or ‘‘she’’ should be used. The 
second objection is this: if the subject of this stanza was a man, and 
if on other similar occasions the goddess had heard Sappho’s prayer 
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and granted her request, then this Sappho had various lovers and had 
satisfaction of theirlove. .This presents the poetess to us as a wanton; 
if she openly avows such an experience, her standards must have 
been different from ours indeed. 

Most of the editors of the Greek text now read this stanza as 
Wharton does, but most of the English translators have deliberately 
misread it in one way or another. Personally I have no longer any 
doubt that this poem deals with Sappho’s own relations with certain 
of her girl friends. Are we then to believe that a harmless affection 
of one woman for others expressed itself in such language? In decid- 
ing this question it should be remembered that the ‘Ode to the 
Nereids”’ quoted above shows clearly that for Sappho the goddess 
Aphrodite was far more than the source of sensual passion, and that, 
as Professor von Wilamowitz has observed, the words ‘“‘draw unto 
thy love’’ may mean simply “draw unto thy affection.” But to 
most it seems that the ‘“‘Ode to Aphrodite” must be interpreted 
in the light of the ‘Ode to Anactoria”’: 

I count him equal to the gods, that man who sits with thee face to face, 
and close at hand doth hear thy sweet voice and delicious laughter; indeed, 
indeed this makes my heart to flutter in my breast. For I, when I see thee 
for a moment—I can no longer speak; nay, but my tongue is clogged; all 
in an instant a subtile fire surges through my flesh, a mist is on my eyes, a 
roaring in my ears; sweat poureth down me, and trembling seizes me in 
every part; I’m paler than the summer grass; I seem to be all but dead. 
Yet all must be endured. .... 

The speaker in this poem may not be Sappho; it is a mere assump- 
tion that these words are meant as hers. But the speaker is a 
woman, as the fourteenth line clearly shows, and so is the person 
addressed. It seems impossible not to recognize here a very sensual 
element. These verses are a startlingly accurate description of an 
experience familiar to most persons, and all we know, not only about 
abnormal sexual relations between men and men, but also about 
extreme and abnormal affections between women and women, 
especially among young women living in close association away from 
their natural homes, comes immediately to mind. And thus, from 
her own verses, we seem to have a confirmation of the old tradition 
about Sappho, even though the details of that tradition are wholly 
rejected. 
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It would help very much in understanding this poem if we could 
know on what sort of an occasion it was produced. It seems to me 
most probable that the occasion was a wedding, ‘and that the first 
stanza looks forward to the time when bride and groom will be at 
last together and alone. This situation makes an especially strong 
appeal to the imagination of people among whom a couple sees little 
or nothing of each other in private before their marriage. Doubtless 
this was the custom in Lesbos, in Sappho’s time; certainly it was so 
in other ancient Greek states. ‘‘When I see thee” means “ when 
I see thee dressed for thy wedding,” does it not? Is such an emo- 
tion as is here described impossible for a perfectly pure-minded girl 
when she sees under such circumstances her girl friend, whom she 
has loved as one girl may love another, and with whom hitherto she 
has shared, as far as two individuals can share, the most intimate 
experiences? I think not. Only such a person must have been 
capable of feeling so strongly that psychic emotions were able to 
produce in her strong physical disturbances. 

These two poems no longer stand alone. There are others of 
similar character among the new-found papyri, and two of these are 
sufficiently complete to add considerably to our understanding of the 
affection between the poetess and her friends. One is a fragment 
among the Berlin Papyri, No. 9722, p. 2; in the following transla- 
tion I have followed Wilamowitz’s interpretation. ‘ Sappho is telling 
someone of her last conversation with one of these friends who was 
about to leave her: 


But honestly I wish that I were dead. When she left me, she said, 
sobbing: ‘‘Ah, Sappho, what a dreadful thing this is; indeed, indeed, I do 
not want to leave you.” And I replied: ‘Goodbye, and don’t forget me. 
You know how we have cared for you. But if not, I want to remind you. 
Do you remember what an easy, happy life we led? Many a wreath of 
violets and roses you laid upon your locks and braided hair, when you were 
with me; many a woven chain of spring flowers you wore about your dainty 
neck; plenty of myrrh and perfume royal was for your toilet . . . . soft 
cushions .... to still your longing . . . . no shrine there was .... nor 
sacred grove .... 


And lastly, Berlin Pap., No. 9722, p. 5, which is practically 
undamaged, as far as it is preserved at all. In this also I have 
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followed Wilamowitz. Sappho is talking with Atthis about Arignota, 
who has gone back to Sardis: 


.. . . from Sardis oft turning her thoughts hither. 

While we lived together, Arignota adored you as a goddess, and took the 
most pleasure in your singing. But now she shines among the Lydian 
women as, when the sun is set, the rosy-beamed moon outshineth all the 
stars, and sheds her light upon the briny sea and on the flowery plow-lands 
equally. The dew falls gently and the roses bloom, the dainty grasses and 
the clover sweet. Ofttimes she wanders up and down, remembering the 
lovely Atthis, her tender spirit full of longing, her heart of loneliness. Loudly 
she calls us to come thither; but her cry reaches us not: the words we cannot 
catch, Night, with its many ears, hearing repeats across the sea. 


We take such pride in concealing our feelings! We have so 
schooled ourselves to dominate by will and habit our natural emo- 
tions that many have lost the capacity for feeling strongly, to our 
great detriment. Sorrow still brings tears to some, anger, a flush, 
fear, paleness, and trembling. To many even these reactions are 
repugnant. Some actually praise indifference as something fine 
and noble and confound it with self-control. It was just so among 
the decadent Romans of the empire; it is one of the evil products 
of a high civilization. We repress our emotions till our spirits are 
atrophied. And yet the craving for excitement is not stilled. The 
normal experiences of life no longer satisfy us: we must find strange, 
new, violent diversions. We race around the world, court danger, 
take delight in speed for mere speed’s sake, in automobiles or roller- 
coasters according to our means. Such stimuli soon lose their 
effect, and we increase the dose. We begin by counting twenty miles 
a fearsome rate, advance to forty or fifty, and find ourselves soon 
wanting aéroplanes. The thing’s not new: the essence is in any 
garden swing. The deplorable fact is not that we want the cup of 
life filled full but that we are losing, just as others have lost, enjoy- 
ment in a normal human life. 

The one passion which no amount of refinement can eradicate 
is that of sex. And that is why so few books or plays or even amuse- 
ments which do not appeal more or less directly to this passion have 
power to give the thrill which we now demand, and without which 
all pleasures seem insipid. An untainted affection for a friend of the 
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same sex or for a brother, yet strong enough to produce physical 
reactions such as faintness, lies beyond the experience of most of us, 
as it lay beyond the experience of the decadent Greeks and Romans. 
That is why so many have assumed that some of Sappho’s verses 
imply an impure and sensual relationship. But I count that a happy 
person who cares, and cares hard, in the common and normal experi- 
ences of life. For one who loves a friend as passionately, and who 
suffers at the loss of such a friend as intensely, as Sappho did, knows, 
by virtue of that same capacity to feel keenly, more of happiness and 
of the joy of living than many of us. 
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THE COST TO ATHENS OF HER SECOND EMPIRE! 


By Frank EGLEston RosBBINns 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to restore some of 
the more important items in the balance sheet of the Athenian mili- 
tary and naval establishments during the years 378-369 B.c. The 
writer does not begin this undertaking without foreknowledge of 
the difficulties that attend upon an investigation of this sort, where 
each question that arises requires that all the factors involved be 
first discovered, then correlated and interpreted. Such inquiries 
would be doubly hazardous were it not for the numerous researches 
that in late years have been made upon special problems of Greek 
history and finance, which both furnish new instruments to the 
student of ancient life and show him the method which he must 
adopt in his own work; to the men that have made them he must be 
profoundly grateful. The present essay uses the results of these 
studies at every step and has for its objects both to cast some light 
upon the subject of state expenditures and to discover a new way of 
approach to the vexed questions of the amounts of the tribute, of 
the state revenues, and of the surplus, in the second Athenian empire. 
One of the peculiar embarrassments of the investigator of this period 
is that none of these points is clearly and definitely decided by the 
sources, in spite of the rich material afforded by Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Diodorus, and the inscriptions. It is in order to take 


1 The following abbreviations are used in citing the works most frequently referred 
to: Busolt =G. Busolt, ‘‘Der sweite athenische Bund,” J.f.kl.Ph., Suppl. 7, 643 ff.; 
Beloch =Beloch, Griechische Geschichte; Beloch, A. P.=Beloch, Die attische Politik 
seit Perikles; Meyer=E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Bd. 5; Gilbert =G. Gilbert, 
The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, translated by E. J. Brooks and 
T. Nicklin (London, 1895); Boeckh =A. Boeckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 
3d ed., revised by M. Frankel (Berlin, 1886); Boeckh, S. =Boeckh, Urkunden aber das 
Seewesen des attischen Staates, Bd. 3 of the Staatshaushaltung, edition of Berlin, 1840; 
A.A.=B. Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis (Strassburg, 1902); Marshall=F. H. 
Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy (Cambridge, 1905). Citations of Xeno- 
phon refer to the Hellentca unless otherwise specified. The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge gratefully the criticism of Professor William Scott Ferguson, of Harvard 
University. 

(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY XIII, October, 1918] 36] 
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advantage of one bit of exact information amid this uncertainty, that 
is, the amount of the war taxes voted during the first ten years of 
the Second League, that the scope of this paper is limited to the 
years 378-369. 

_ It must be added, by way of preface, that in the present essay 
far more attention has been paid to the expenditures of Athens than 
to her receipts, and that in fact the aim of the paper is to furnish 
a basis for further investigation of Athenian revenues. This atti- 
tude has been adopted because the amounts expended can usually 
be conjectured with some degree of certainty,! while there are 
fewer principles whereby to govern estimates of the receipts. Yet 
even in the question of expense there enter many elements that 
cannot be reduced to figures. Dishonesty, for example, would tend 
to increase cost, but though we know that the Greeks were only too 
prone to laxity in this regard and can cite instances from the history 
of the Second League,’ we could never estimate the effect of such delin- 
quency upon finance. Inefficiency also spoils rule-of-thumb reckon- 
ings. Generals who wasted effort and failed in their mission must 
certainly have spent more than the normal amount, and if sometimes 
we find old campaigners, like Timotheus, unable to cope with diffi- 
cult situations, much greater must have been the ineffectiveness of 
the amateur generals of Athens.* Again, not all the military and 
naval operations are reported by the historians; the greater ones 
are described satisfactorily enough, but minor expeditions, the main- 
tenance of garrisons and posts, and the use of ships for convoy service, 
all inconspicuous but still expensive features of warfare, are usually 
neglected. It is also hard to calculate the cost of fortifications, ship- 
yards, and munitions, and incidental expenses incurred by com- 
manders over and above the pay of their troops; while on the other 
hand booty and forage secured by the forces reduced expenses in ἃ 
measure that is seldom precisely known. For all these reasons we 
can expect to arrive at only an approximation of the truth. 


1 Cf. Boeckh's remark (I, 357) and below, p. 386. 


2 F.g., the instance reported by Aeschin. i. 56 (Hegesander, treasurer of the general 
Timomachus, profits to the amount of 80 minas from the ‘‘simplicity’’ of the 
general). 


3 The system of trierarchies left many loopholes for dishonesty or malingering. 
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The items of expense to be considered may be enumerated as 
follows :! 


I. Maintenance of the navy. 


1. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 378. 

2. Cost of replacement and increase in the navy, 377-369. 

3. Extraordinary repairs to war ships. 

4. Cost of new shiphouses; stores and munitions; mainte- 
nance of the Piraeus. 


II. Operating expenses of army and navy. 


1. Regularly maintained armaments. 
a) Guard ships and sea police. 
b) Garrisons outside of Attica. 
c) The sacred triremes. 
d) The cavalry. 
2. Occasional armaments, military and naval expeditions. 


To meet these charges there were the following sources of revenue :2 
(1) the war tax (εἰσφορά) of the Athenians; (2) the tribute (συντάξεις) 
of the allies; (8) the surplus of the ordinary revenues of Athens; 
(4) money and supplies obtained by generals in the field; (5) gifts 
of citizens, foreigners, and foreign states. These topics will be 
followed in the remainder of the essay. 


I. MAINTENANCE OF THE NAVY 


1. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 878.—In order to form any 
opinion on this matter, it is necessary to know approximately what it 
cost to build a new trireme and to rebuild and refit an old one. We 
are better informed about the value of merchant ships than about the 
trireme, which at this time was the standard unit of the Athenian 
navy. Upon one merchant ship a loan of 3,000 drachmas was made, 


1 Here should properly be included the cost of fortifications, but it is hopeless to 
determine either the extent or the cost of whatever work of this sort was carried out. 
It is equally impossible to determine what was spent for garrisons, and the item is 
included merely for the sake of completeness. 


3 The fourth item, a very important one in estimating the cost of ancient warfare, 


will be considered in connection with the various campaigns; the fifth unfortunately 
cannot be determined at all; but it is the least important of the five. Cf. p. 386. 
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though its value was probably more, and another was sold for 40 
minas.' Boeckh attempted to determine the average cost of the 
trireme from the inscriptions, but with not entirely satisfactory 
results.2, There are, however, two pieces of evidence upon the 
matter that agree fairly well; it may be inferred from Polyaenus i. 30. 
6 that a trireme could be built for a talent, and it has been very 
plausibly conjectured that by the payment of 5,000 drachmas in the 
case of a trireme and 5,500 drachmas in that of a horse transport a 
trierarch could fulfil his obligation to turn over to the state a new hull 
in place of one rendered useless during his term of office.* At the 
same time he turned in the old hull, the value of which must be 
added to the cash payment before we can arrive at the price set 
by the Athenians on a new hull.‘ One talent then cannot be too 
high an estimate for the cost of a hull, and to this must be added the 
cost of the rigging, which Boeckh shows was more than a talent in the 
case of a tetrareme,’ and cannot have been much lower for a trireme. 
Two talents may confidently be assumed, for the present purpose, 
as a moderate estimate of the cost of both hull and rigging of a trireme. 

As the normal cost of repairs to a ship after a year of service, 1,200 
drachmas is a very probable estimate, since at a certain period the 
trierarch seems to have been able by the payment of this sum to 
acquit himself of his legal obligation to repair his ship at the end of 
his term. This would certainly be a very moderate allowance to 
make for the average cost of refitting old ships for the new navy of 
378, especially since those available had been laid up for several 

1(Dem.) lvi. 3, xxxiii. 12. 

27, 140-41. 


3 Polyaen. i. 30. 6: Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐν τῷ πρὸς Αἰγινήτας πολέμῳ μελλόντων ᾿Αθηναίων 
τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἀργυρείων πρόσοδον, ἑκατὸν τάλαντα, διανέμεσθαι, κωλύσας ἕπεισεν ἑκατὸν 
ἄνδρασι τοῖς πλουσιωτάτοις ἑκάστῳ δοῦναι τάλαντον . . .. οἱ δὲ ἑκατὸν ἄνδρες ἕκαστος 
μίαν τριήρη κατέστησαν σπουδῇ χρησάμενοι κάλλους καὶ τάχους. This probably refers 
only to the hulls. For the conjecture about the payments of 5,000 or 5,500 
drachmas, cf. Boeckh, loc. cit.; Diodorus xiv. 39 (cf. Justin vi. 1) says that Pharna- 
bazus in 398-397 obtained 500 talents at the Persian court to equip Conon’s fleet of 
100 vessels, but this sum would be used for more than the mere building of the ships. 
Xen. iii. 4. 1. less reliably gives the size of this fleet as 300 ships. 


4 Kohler, A.M., IV, 81. 


δ Boeckh, loc. cit. The amounts paid for various kinds of rigging vary 60 much 
that it is difficult to determine standard prices for masts, sails, cordage, oars, etc. 


® Boeckh, I, 141; S., p. 199. 
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years and had been brought into port in very poor condition. It is 
well recognized that the state paid for repairs only in extraordinary 
cases, usually when the ship had been damaged in battle or by storm. 
These data may be used to discover the cost of the re-establishment 
of the navy, for it is reasonable to suppose that the Athenians both 
built new ships and refitted as many of the old ones in the dock- 
yards as could still be used. As to the number of ships in the new 
fleet, Polybius reports that as determined by the decrees of Nausini- 
cus’ year it was to be 100; Diodorus, 200; and modern authorities 
have usually favored the more moderate statement.! Accepting 
their judgment we must next ask how many of the 100 had to be 
built outright, and how many old ships were available for refitting. 
“At the close of the Peloponnesian War, Athens was forced to give 
up all but 12 ships of her navy,” and she took very little part in the 
naval war in which Conon with Persian ships fought the Spartans.*® 
She did not, however, long remain so completely crippled, but during 
the Corinthian War sent several squadrons to sea, the largest of which, 
numbering 40 sail, crossed the Aegean under Thrasybulus.* Besides 
this we have mention of 10 ships under Philocrates, 8 under Iphi- 
crates, 10 vessels which sailed to Aegina, and another considerable 
squadron which was employed there. There were also 13 ships under 
Euonymus and 10 under Chabrias, and 3 or 4 were lost at the time 
of the raid by Teleutias at the Piraeus. Meanwhile the Athenian 
generals are reported to have brought 32 ships from Thasos and 
Samothrace to Tenedos.°® 
One might conclude from this survey that during this war about 
70 ships in all were fitted out, counting the 10 of Philocrates, the 


1Polybius ii. 62; Diodorus xv. 29. Grote and Thirlwall followed Diodorus; 
Schaefer, Kdhler (A.M., VI, 29), Meyer (Ὁ. 385), Cavaignac (Hest. de l’antiquité, II, 
301), prefer Polybius. Keil (A.A., p. 205) holds that Polybius’ report concerns only 
the mobilized part of the fleet; but Kolbe (A.M., XXVI, 378-80) supports with good 
arguments the view that Athens had few more than 100 ships at this time. The 
calculations following in this paper confirm his claim. 

2 Xen. ii. 2. 20; Andoc. De pace 12; Plut. Lys. 15. 

3 Oxyrh. Pap. (V, 143, No. 842, col. 1, ll. 1 ff.) records the episode of Demainetus. 

4 Lysias xxviii. 7; Xen. iv. 8. 25. 

5 Xen. iv. 8. 24, 34; v. 1. 2, 5, 9, 10, 23. 

¢ Xen. v. 1. 7. 
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fleet in the eastern Aegean (40 under Thrasybulus reinforced by the 
8 of Iphicrates), and the largest fleet reported as acting in home 
waters (the 13 ships of Euonymus). But about 20 of this number 
were lost (10 by Philocrates, 4 by Euonymus, 3 or 4 in the raid of 
Teleutias), so that at the close of the war there can have been but 
50, or a few more, ships on hand, and these, as Lysias says, in very 
bad condition.? 

When the peace of Antalcidas was made the fleets of the Greek 
states seem to have gone out of commission,? and between 387 and 378, 
although there is some evidence to show that Athens sent out ships 
from time to time, pirates infested the Aegean and no nautical move- 
ments of any importance were attempted.* For the most part the 
Athenian ships must have lain in their docks, and if they were in 
bad condition in 387 they would deteriorate rather than improve 
in the interval before 378. Some may have become wholly unfit 
for use, and at best if there were 50 ships in 387 no more than that 
number can have been still useful, when repaired, in 378.‘ 

To these ships we may be sure that the Athenians would first 
turn when the new navy was projected; they would be repaired, 
and at the cost of the state, for after nine years the trierarchs 
could scarcely be asked to provide for the refitting.’ This, in 
most cases, probably amounted to a rebuilding, and it may be 
assumed that the repairs and provision of new rigging would cost 
at least half as much as building new ships outright, that is, at 
least 1 talent each, or 50 talents in all.6 The other half of the 


1 xxviii, 2, 4. 

3 Xen. v. 1. 35. 

8. Athens discussed matters regarding some of the islands, implying the use of 
ships: Isoc. iv. 135. Cf. Isoc. sbtd. 115 and Sandys’ note on pirates and the situation 
in general. 

‘It has recently been argued (cf., below, p. 369) that the life of a trireme in the 
Athenian navy was seldom more than 20 years, but as there had been so little naval 
activity between 387 and 378 it may be assumed that no substantial losses were in- 
curred by the navy in that period. 

δ For a similar procedure, by which old ships were apparently refitted under the 
direction of the Council and at public expense, cf. Anon. Argent. sec. 2b (Keil) .... 
τὴν βουλὴν τῶν παλαιῶν rpin[pay τῶν ἔτι πλωΐμων ἐκιμελ])]ε[ἼΠ|σθαι, καινὰς δ᾽ ἐκιναυτηγεῖν 
ἑκατόν], κτλ. 

6 Xenophon (v. 4. 34) to be sure does not speak of repairing old ships in reporting 
the naval activities of this year. 
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fleet would be built new, and would cost 100 talents at the rate 
assumed; the total cost, accordingly, was 150 talents. 

2. Cost of replacement and increase in the navy, 377-369.—This 
division of the subject presents a number of most interesting prob- 
lems and involves questions that have been treated with authority 
by both B. Keil and W. Kolbe.'’ Kohler has published a table show- 
ing the known facts concerning the growth of the Athenian navy ;* 
this I give for reference: 

378-377, 100 ships (Polybius ii. 62). 

357-356, 283 ships (I.G., II, 798, col. a, ll. 3 ff.). 

353-352, 349 ships (I.G., II, 795, col. ἃ, ll. 120 ff.). 

330-329, 410 ships (I.G., II, 807). 

326-325, 413 ships (J.G., II, 808). 

It will be immediately seen that whereas we should like to know the 
size of the fleet at the end of the decade we are studying, that is, in 
369, the first definite information we have, after the notice for 378, 
is dated some eleven years later than 369. Furthermore it is clear 
that to reckon the number of ships in 369 it is not a matter of simple 
increase year by year; on the contrary, while some ships were built 
and others were acquired by capture during these years, others were 
lost in battle and still others undoubtedly were retired because of 
damage or mere age. Mathematically the problem may be put thus: 
the number of ships in 369 equals (a) the original number in 378-377 
plus (6) the number built in the meantime and (c) the number cap- 
tured and added to the navy, subtracting (d) the number lost in 
battle and (e) the number retired for other reasons. 

Since the original number is given as 100, the first inquiry con- 
cerns the number of ships built in the interval of nine years between 
378-377 and 369. The general principles under which the Athenians 
worked in this matter are well known. The Council was required 
to see that new ships were built each year, and if it could not be shown 
that this task had been performed the usual reward was omitted 
when the Council went out of office.? But it is not known how many 


1 Keil, A.A., Beilage I, Zur athenischen Marineverwaliung; ὟΝ. Kolbe, ‘Zur athe- 
nischen Marineverwaltung,’’ A.M., X XVI (1901), 377 ff. 


A.M., VI, 29-30. The orators add the following data: Isoc. vii. 1 (more than 
200 ships in 355), Dem. xiv. 6 (354; the navy should be increased to 300). 


3 Aristotle Const. Ath. 46, 1. 
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ships were built each year, nor, indeed, whether there was a legally 
specified number as early as this first decade of the Second League. 
It might be expected that now that the state had definitely decided 
upon a program of naval expansion some rule would be adopted to 
govern this important matter, but there is no evidence of such legis- 
lation. <A very helpful piece of information has been rescued from 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (c. 46) by Keil’s ingenious emenda- 
tion, corrected in turn by Kolbe. Adopting this we learn that at the 
time the treatise was written the state regularly built 10 ships a year, 
that the Council superintended the work, and that the Ecclesia voted 
merely on the type of ship to be constructed, trireme, tetrareme, or 
pentareme.' Kolbe suggests that this system was established about 
330-329, when tetraremes were being introduced into the navy, 
and that previously no norm was set. But even if this is so it is not 
unlikely that when the new law was made systematizing the matter 
it specified the number which had in practice been the average 
addition to the fleet in previous years;? moreover, it seems to the 
writer that if 10 ships be assumed as the normal annual addition the 
numbers for the entire period will work out to fit into what few 
facts are known, and that they can be checked for accuracy, after a 
fashion. At any rate this statement οἵ Aristotle cannot be disre- 
garded. 

The ships built by the state represent for the most part real 
additions to the numbers of the fleet; the replacements of lost tri- 
remes were usually made by individuals. Vessels were constructed 
by private citizens and publicly commissioned either as free gifts, 
in which case they do not concern us much,’ or in fulfilment of the 
duty of the trierarch to return his ship in good condition or else 
replace it. There is every evidence that the state enforced the rule 
regarding the obligation of trierarchs as rigidly as possible, so that 
the item is no inconsiderable one in the total calculation.‘ These 
ships represent no real increase but mere replacement, which indeed 


1 Keil, A.A., pp. 209-10; Kolbe, op. ctl., pp. 386 ff., especially pp. 406-8. 

2 Note that according to Diod. xi. 43 a fixed number was built yearly at one time 
in the fifth century. The idea then was not new. 

3 For Demosthenes (xxi. 161) says that the first ἐπιδόσεις were called forth by the 
Euboean expedition of 357-356. 

‘Cf. Kolbe, op. cit., p. 398. 
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is true of part of the ships built by the state, for the trierarchs were 
not obliged to replace vessels lost in battle or in storm, if their claim 
was confirmed by a court. Such losses would accordingly have to 
be made good by the state. In estimating the number of ships added 
by the trierarchs it is therefore quite proper to proceed by ascertain- 
ing the number of losses. Kolbe’s investigations touching this matter 
are most thorough, and I shall follow his estimates, which seem 
reasonable. Athenian triremes seldom lasted more than twenty 
years; on the other hand, they were frequently damaged and worn 
out in a comparatively short time.! Kolbe’s estimate of the yearly 
losses is from 15 to 20 ships.* If the more moderate number be 
adopted there would be a total loss of 150 ships in the years 378-369, 
and, supposing the rigid enforcement of the trierarchic laws to have 
brought about the replacement of two-thirds of this number by the 
trierarchs, there would be 10 ships a year built in this way. The 
other 50 ships would represent those for the replacement of which 
the trierarchs were not responsible—losses in battle and storm. 
We have only one bit of information about the Athenian losses in 
battle at this time; at Naxos 18 ships were lost.2 The only other 
great naval battle was the one at Alyzia,‘ from which no losses are 
reported, though they may well have occurred. Since there were 
probably also less important engagements in which a few ships were 
lost, the number 50 is none too great to account for the total losses 
by battle and storm. 

In this connection it may be remarked that it is both surprising 
and disappointing that no clearer evidence upon the subject of ship- 
building is furnished by the lapidary reports of the naval board. 7.6. 
II, 793, col. b, ll. 44 ff. gives the number of viajes ἐξαίρετοι stationed 
at Zea. Ships built in six different years are listed, from 363-362 to 
358-357, and the numbers for these years are, respectively, 4, 4, 4, 7, 1, 
and 11; total, 31. Zea, however, was the smallest of the three naval 
harbors, and these 31 ships perhaps represent less than a third of the 
total number of naves selectae; furthermore, it is not at all certain 


1 Op. cit., p. 397. Keil, A.A., pp. 201 ff., had held that the average trireme lasted 
considerably longer. 


2 Op. cit., p. 407. 8 See below, p. 372. 4 See below, p. 372. 
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how apportionments of ships to this class were made,! nor that all 
the naves selectae were built by the state. Another passage (J.G., II, 
795, col. f, ll. 76 ff.)? reports the amount of hanging rigging received 
and handed over by the board and deposited in the arsenal for use on 
the naves selectae of the years 355-354, 354-353, and 353-352. The 
ships of these years numbered 10, 10, and 19, respectively. The most 
that can be said is that these passages do not conflict with the esti- 
mates made on other grounds. We might reasonably assume, for 
example, that the reserve was made up of nearly all the ships most 
recently built, with the addition of a smaller number from former 
years. Something of this sort might perhaps be deduced from /.G., 
II, 795. In that case the number 19, if it represents nearly all the 
ships built in 353-352, would certainly allow us to assume that 
10 ships were publicly built and 9 or 10 furnished by private citizens. 

More definite information can be offered about the captures 
made in this period. The data are as follows: captured by Chabrias 
at Naxos and later (Dem. xx. 77 ff.), 70 ships; captured by Timotheus 
at Alyzia, an unknown number of ships; captured by Iphicrates 
(Xen. vi. 2. 33; Diod. xv. 47. 7), 9 ships; total, more than 79 ships. 
As for Timotheus, he took at least 4 ships in 375, for I.G., II, 789, 
records 4 αἰχμαλωτοί under his name. But he probably captured 
more than this number, for the inscription in many cases does not 
preserve the name of the captor; on the other hand he had no such 
opportunity as Chabrias to make prizes. In round numbers it may 
be assumed that 100 captures were made during the decade. 

This, however, does not fully dispose of the matter. It may be 
asked whether all the captured ships were taken into the navy, and it 
is certain that if they were a considerable sum of money was neces- 
sary to put them into good condition again. ‘Those which were taken 
in battle were most likely brought in in damaged condition and with- 
out full complement of rigging; certainly Athenian naval tactics 
would be likely to ruin their oars, if nothing else. Some too may 

1 Keil, A.A., p. 208, has a peculiar explanation for the term ἐξαίρετοι. His argu- 
ments are examined by Kolbe, who contends that the ἐξαίρετοι arc, as in the fifth 
century, merely a reserve class (op. ctt., pp. 398 ff.). But we do not know that all 


the ships built in certain years went into this class, and of course Zea may have been 
the harbor to which they were specially assigned. 


2 Cited by Keil, A.A., p. 209. 
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have been of a type unsuitable for Athenian use. There is confirma- 
tion of these doubts in /.G., II, 789, where 12 captured ships are 
mentioned in the following terms: ships captured (no particulars 
given), 2; captured by Timotheus (“‘have no rigging’’), 4; captured 
by Chabrias (‘‘have no rigging’’), 2; captured by Chabrias and 
apparently rigged, 2; captor uncertain (‘have no rigging’’), 2; 
total, 12. That is, two-thirds of the entire number are mere unrigged 
hulls, drawn up in the yards, and of the rest a trierarch is mentioned as 
having been assigned to only one. Perhaps some of them were never 
commissioned. At any rate it will be necessary to make an allow- 
ance of at least a half-talent for each of the captured ships, 50 talents 
in all, for refitting. In most cases this will be too little, but the 
error will make allowance for the ships that were never made ready 
for service at all. 

It may now be seen how closely the foregoing estimates fit in with 
the data furnished by Kohler’s table of increases in the navy, the only 
sure criterion that exists. Starting with 100 ships and assuming 
that the state built 10 ships a year for the next nine years (90 in all), 
and that private individuals replaced ships to the number of 100, 
and then adding the number that were captured, 100, the total is 
390. From this are to be subtracted the 150 ships that in one way 
or another were lost, and the result is a total of 240 ships in the 
navy in 369. Now this result may be checked by carrying on the 
estimates eleven years farther, to 357-356, the first year after 378 
for which an authentic datum exists. If building went on at the 
same rate the state would construct 110 ships in the period, and the 
losses at the rate of 15 a year would reach 165. It was not a glorious 
time for the Athenian navy, and no great captures were made, so 
this item may be disregarded; at any rate it will be so small as not 
seriously to affect the result. So, beginning with 240 ships, adding 
110, and subtracting 165, the result is 185. The number of ships 
reported in the inscription is 283, so that the number built by private 
individuals, to bring the sum to the required total, will be 98. 
The discrepancy in the result is so small that is seems likely that the 
number 10 assumed as the regular amount contributed at public 


1 If these replacements were made at the rate of 9 or 10a year they would total 99, 
or 110 for the whole period. 
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expense, and the item with which we are most concerned, cannot be 
far from the true number. 

Summing up public expenses, then, for the decade under investi- 
gation, we shall estimate 50 talents for repairing captured ships and 
180 talents for building new ones, a total of 230 talents. 

3. Extraordinary repairs to war ships.—The cost of repairs fell 
upon the state only in case of damage through battle orstorm. It is 
of course impossible to set the amount of loss by storm; but there 
were only two important battles during the decade—at Naxos 
and at Alyzia. In the former 83 Athenian ships took part and 65 
survived the conflict; in the latter there were 60 ships. If an average 
of 1,200 drachmas! be allowed to each trierarch the total for this 
charge will be about 25 talents. 

4. Cost of new shiphouses; stores and munitions; maintenance 
of the Piraeus.—Nothing definite can be said of these matters. We 
know that the walls, agora, temples, and shiphouses of the Piraeus 
had cost 1,000 talents, but were sold for 3 talents under the Thirty 
and for the most part demolished.? Their re-erection was com- 
pleted only in the time of Lycurgus, when for twenty-four years, 
from 347 until 323, an annual εἰσφορά of 10 talents was applied to 
this purpose.? Even before the time of the Second League some 
accommodations for ships must have been arranged, and there is 
mention of structures of one sort or another in the inscriptions.‘ 
These were probably not of an expensive character. In 330-329 
there were at least 372 shiphouses, according to I.G., II, 807, col. c. 
Assuming that at least half of the amount later raised annually was 
applied during 378-369, we may allow 50 talents to meet these items. 
This is of course low and will not account for all the purchases of 
munitions nor for maintenance.5 


1 The amount to which reference was made (p. 364) as the payment by which the 
trierarch was allowed to fulfil his obligation to repair his ship. 

? Even in the years 396 or 395 νεωσοῖκοι existed; cf. Oryrh. Pap. V, No. 842, col. 1, 
ll. 1 ff. 

ὃ Boeckh, I, 254, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 10, with notes. 

4 Boeckh, S., pp. 64 ff., on shiphouses and storehouses. 

5 For the rigging no great expense would be regularly required as it was exacted of 
the trierarchs when possible. But they sometimes fell into arrears and occasionally 
special efforts were made to collect outstanding debts of rigging or ite equivalent in 
money (Dem. xvii. 21 ff.). Satyrus, however, seems to have expended 34 talents of 
war taxes in arrears for σκεύη; Dem. xxii. 63. 
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II. OPERATING EXPENSES 


1. Regularly maintained armaments.—a) Guard ships and sea 
police: It is a well-known fact that the Athenians kept constantly 
in commission ships known as the sacred triremes, and it is further- 
more proved that at least in the fifth century regular cruising fleets 
or guard ships (φρουρίδες νῆες) were kept in commission from year 
to year. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War these numbered 
20 and service on them was a regular means of support for a large 
number of citizens.1_ For the maintenance of guard ships during the 
fourth century there is no such direct proof, but their existence must 
be demonstrated from the precedent established in the fifth century, 
from the argument that may be drawn from the manifest need for 
them, and from a few bits of positive testimony. | 

More than any other Greek city Athens was dependent upon 
the importation of corn,? and it was to her a matter of life and 
death that the trade routes by sea should be kept open. Her foes 
realized this, and in time of war attempted to block the passage of 
the corn fleet, as Pollis did before the battle of Naxos,*? but even in 
times of peace pirates and privateers were a constant menace. The 
pirates often moved together in regularly organized fleets, and equally 
organized policing was necessary to cope with them. 

Privateers, who sometimes received governmental encouragement 
to attack enemy shipping, are of course to be distinguished from the 
outlaw pirates (xararorricral), but the state that suffered doubtless 
regarded the one with as little favor as the other. Throughout the 
period that Athens was at war with Sparta in the fourth century, 
both during the Corinthian War and from 378 to 371, Aegina, an 
island always hostile and never a member of the Second League, was 
the headquarters of privateers who assailed the shipping and the 
coast villages of Attica. Xenophon, as has been remarked above, 
tells of their depredations and of the steps that the Athenians found 
necessary to take to guard against them. The Aeginetans on this 
occasion acted with the sanction of Sparta, and upon the breaking 


1 Arist. Const. Ath. c. 24 and Sandys’ note; the latter calculates that 11 ships 
were stationed at Naupactus, but this naval base did not exist in the fourth century. 


2 Dem. xx. 31; Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, pp. 58 ff., 186 ff. 
8 Diod. xv. 34. 3. 
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out of hostilities again in 378 this encouragement was probably 
renewed. Certainly the raids from Aegina were continued, and the 
distress caused by them and by the necessity of constant watchful- 
ness against them was one of the reasons why Athens was quite 
ready to make peace in 374.: It is obvious that as long as this danger 
lasted Athens would have to garrison her coast villages and patrol the 
home waters with her ships. 

The danger from outlaw pirates was not confined to times of war 
but was ever present, and there is abundant evidence for the fact 
that the Aegean, and especially the Hellespontine region, was over- 
ridden with freebooters, who passed all bounds of insolence and 
violence unless means were taken to check them. The sea swarmed 
with them after the peace of Antalcidas was made, Isocrates says;? 
and his testimony seems to imply both that Athens in better times 
managed to suppress the pirates to some extent, and that Sparta 
in her ascendancy was less successful. Probably, too, when he 
wrote there had been an improvement in conditions, now that 
Athens had again resumed importance as a sea power. But with 
all her efforts and with all her hostility to the pirates Athens could 
not rid the sea of them; they sacked towns and made them the bases 
of their marauding expeditions,® and they preyed incessantly upon 
commerce. Philip is represented as writing to the Athenians that 
they overlooked it when the pirates took refuge at Thasos, while 
Hegesippus declares on the other hand that in proposing to maintain 
with Athens a joint police of the sea Philip wished either to force her 
to admit her inability to keep the sea open without aid or else to get her 
to safeguard his own commerce; he was at any rate on this excuse 
building ships and sailing among the islands in a way that was 
alarming to Athens.‘ Ancient states, as Athens in the case of 
Thasos and Sparta in that of Aegina, do not seem to have seriously 
objected to the establishment of piratical holds as thorns in the side of 
an enemy; but Athens certainly cannot have allowed the pirates to 


1 Xen. vi.2.1. On the Athenian fleets dispatched at this time see pp. 366-67, above. 


Ziv. 115. 

3 Halonesus ({[Dem.] vii. 2 ff.), Halopekonnesus ([Dem.] xxiii. 166-67). At the latter 
place the pirates were regularly besieged by Cephisodotus and were relieved by 
Charidemus. - 

4(Dem.) xii. 2; vii. 14 ff. 
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threaten her necessary food supply from the Euxine. After the siege 
of Samos in 366-365 Athens was constantly interested in the Cher- 
sonese and seems to have maintained regularly a fleet and a force of 
men near the Hellespont, one of the duties of which was to see that 
the corn fleet came safely through the Hellespont.! In addition the 
commanders of the Athenian forces among the islands in the fourth 
century made it a part of their duty to care for the safe convoy of the 
corn fleet through their waters,? and there is record of the assignment 
of special convoy duties to state officers.* It is perfectly obvious 
that all through the fourth century some means had to be taken 
to insure the safe arrival of these supplies. 

In addition to this strong argument from probability there are a 
few passages in the literature that may be easily construed to imply 
the existence of a squadron in home waters always ready to do guard 
duty or to perform on short notice other tasks which would not 
require a large number of ships. In the first place it seems very 
probable that when Sparta in 404 allowed Athens to retain only 12 
ships this fleet was reckoned to be the minimum number that would 
be needed to patrol the Athenian coasts and the trade routes, and 
doubtless two of the 12 were the sacred triremes. Such protection 
was absolutely necessary for the existence of Athens and at the same 
time would not allow her to menace Spartan supremacy. Next, it 
has been observed‘ that during the Corinthian War squadrons of 
from 10 to 13 vessels operated in defense of Attica while the main 
fleet was overseas; and that, after 387, Isocrates complains of the 
relaxed vigilance over the pirates. Finally, two incidents in the 
history of the Second League point to the maintenance of a cruising 
fleet. In 372 Iphicrates made every possible effort to take a strong 
fleet to the west on short notice; his vigorous measures excite the 
admiration of Xenophon, who reports, among other details: προσέλαβε 
δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ef πού τις vais περὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἔπλει 


1 Dem. 1. 6, 17, 19, 20 ff. (Athenian Hellespontine fleet required to act as escort). 


2 Cf. especially Antiphanes ap. Athen. viii. 342 E, and Wilhelm, Urkunden trag- 
ischer Auffihrungen, Ὁ. 248; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, ἡ. 142, n. 3. 

3 Dem. xviii. 73 (one of the inserted documents): a squadron of 20 ships sent to 
the Hellespont. Trierarchs appointed ἐπὶ τὴν φυλακὴν τῶν λῃστῶν in 335-334: 1.G., 
II, 804, col. b, ll. 32 ff. 


4 See ἢ. 365. 
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καὶ τὴν Πάραλον καὶ τὴν Σαλαμινίαν (vi. 2.14). This must mean that 
he took the regular coast patrol ships; so Grote! assumes, who 
remarks that when the fleet reached Sphacteria and found that the 
Corcyrean crisis was past the extra ships were doubtless sent back. 
The other incident occurred in 366. Corinth, having learned that 
Athens desired to acquire a permanent foothold, requested that the 
Athenian garrisons in her territory be removed, and Chares suddenly 
appeared off Cenchrea with a fleet.2 The maneuver accomplished 
nothing and was but a display of force, but in view of the fact that it 
was 80 hastily executed it seems probable that Chares could call upon 
a small guard fleet that was immediately available. 

The facts mentioned are certainly enough to show that there was a 
guard fleet in the fourth century, especially when they are taken in 
connection with our knowledge that this was no new thing but had 
been regarded as a regular and necessary institution in the fifth 
century. But the fleet was probably not a large one. In the first 
place, it was not successful enough in the suppression of piracy; the 
proposal of Moerocles in 340 or thereabouts to secure greater pro- 
tection of commerce against piracy shows that the evil persisted to an 
alarming extent.? Again, in 404 it seems to have been composed of 
10 ships and during the Corinthian War of from 10 to 13. The 
20 guard ships at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War were main- 
tained at a time when the enemies of Athens menaced her from all 
sides and when the business of her great maritime empire demanded 
constant activity among the islands, and furthermore, half of them 
seem to have been required for the station at Naupactus. Probably 
in the fourth century no more than 10 ships were needed and then not 
for the full cruising season, except when the Aeginetan pirates were 
active. As an average for the decade, four months cruising each 
year is enough to estimate for the full strength of the squadron, 
for they would not always sail together and in the years when the 
great fleets under Timotheus or Chabrias were at sea there would not 
be so much need for their protection. The expense of such a fleet 
for this length of time would be 266% talents, or roundly 260 talents.‘ 


1 History of Greece, X, 135. 5 Xen. vii. 4. δ. . 

8 (Dem.) lviii. 53, assigned to ca. 340 by Blass, Chronologia Demosthenica, Ὁ. 33. 
Cf. (Dem.) lviii. 56. 

On the method of calculation see pp. 371-72. 
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ὃ) Garrisons outside of Attica; c) sacred triremes; d) cavalry: 
It is useless to speculate as to the expenditures made by the Athenians 
in maintaining garrisons, for the matter is very indefinite; but it 
may be worth while to review the evidence that garrisons were from 
time to time placed outside Attica. Just before the Peloponnesian 
War 2,000 men yearly were employed in this way,' but when the 
Second League was organized Athens declared her intention of 
giving up the practice.2, The exigencies of war, of course, might 
demand temporary guards, and as the league again grew more like 
an empire they were sometimes sent to revolted towns, but probably 
they never gained the permanent character of the garrisons of the 
fifth century. The only attested case where a garrison was placed 
in a city of the league is that of Andros, as shown by /.G., II, 62, but 
this falls outside the decade under discussion. In this case the 
expense was to be paid from the island tributes. More often the 
garrisons were placed either as offensive or as defensive military 
measures, 88 when Chabrias left one to annoy Oreus in 378-327, or 
when they held exposed positions like Potidaea.* Again, forces left 
for some time in certain regions, as those sent to help Corinth and 
the Peloponnesians against Theban invasion, and the battalion led 
by Stesicles to Zacynthus and Corcyra, practically amount to garri- 
sons. But no estimate of cost can be made. 

The sacred triremes at this time probably were two, the “Paralus”’ 
and the “Salaminia,”’ waiving the question whether there was a special 
craft for the Delian voyage. The latter was a small boat and its 
upkeep purely a religious matter; but the two former were the 
express ships of the state, whose crews, whether at sea or not, were 
paid through the year by the state. They received 4 obols a day, and 
Boeckh reckons the annual cost of the two ships at 16 talents 1,333} 
drachmas.‘ It is probable that this money came out of the war chest 
and should therefore enter our reckoning.’ For ten years it would 
total in round numbers 160 talents. 

1 Arist. Const. Ath. 24. 

3 See Busolt, p. 729; Gilbert, p. 439; I.G., II, 17, ll. 20 ff. 

8 Diod. xv. 30. δ; xvi. 8. 5. 


4 Boeckh, I, 305 ff.; Gilbert, p. 348, ἢ. 4; Kéhler, A.M., VIII, 168 ff. 


5 Gilbert so judges (p. 348, ἢ. 3). The sacred triremes were sometimes used as 
war ships; Xen. vi. 2. 14; Dem. xxi. 174. 
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The cavalry was paid even in time of peace about 40 talents for 
the support of their horses.! Gilbert says that this came from the 
war funds; Boeckh, from the current revenues. The former seems 
more likely. In times of war, on active peryice: the cavalryman 
received a drachma a day. 

2. Occasional armaments; military and naval expeditions.—Boeckh 
states? that if the necessary details are known about Greek 
military operations it is possible to estimate their cost. The factors 
that have to be considered are the number of men, the length of 
service, and the rate of pay; by simple arithmetic the normal cost 
can be figured from these, but of course to the result should be added 
the inevitable incidental expenses and the cost of munitions and 
fortifications, while from it should be subtracted any amounts that 
are acquired as booty or otherwise and applied to the cost of an 
expedition. Since the incidental expenses are impossible to estimate, 
and the value of booty and reprisals is often difficult to discover, at 
best only approximate accuracy can be secured. 

In view of the general agreement of modern investigators it may 
be assumed without further argument that both soldiers and sailors 
in the fourth century were paid usually at the rate of 4 obols a day, 
including wage (μισθός) and ration money (σιτηρέσιον), and that for 
financial’ purposes the crew of a trireme was reckoned at 200.4 On 
this basis we may record and estimate the cost of the military and 
naval operations of this decade. They are as follows: . 


1 Gilbert, p. 348, n. 4; Boeckh, I, 317. Xen. Hipparch. i. 19; I.G., I, 188: pay- 
ment in 410—409 of more than 16 talents in four prytanies by the treasurers of Athena 
to the Hellenatomiae, σῖτος ἵπποις. Payments still made in Demosthenes’ time; 
Dem. xxiv. 97. : 

27, 357. 

3 Boeckh, I, 340 ff.; Francotte, L'industrie dans la Gréce antique, II, 34; Busolt, 
p. 721; A. J. Reinach, “1.688 mercenaires et les colonies militaires de Pergame,”’ Rés. 
Arch. (1908), pp. 174 ff., especially p. 201. The locus classicus on this matter is 
Dem. iv. 28, which seems to deal with the ordinary rates. In times of especial stress 
they were raised. Other citations on rate of pay: 4 obols a day, Xen. Anab. i. 3. 21 
(1 daric, or 20 drachmas, a month, raised to 1} darics); 3 obols a day, Xen. Hell. i. 5. 5: 
Thuc. viii. 29; 1 drachma a day, Thuc. thid.; 2 drachmas a day. Thue. iii. 17. 3; 
promises of extraordinary pay, Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 36; 3. 10. 

*Torr, Ancient Ships 11; Boeckh I, 346 ff.; but Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth 
401, 411, reckons on the basis of 170 rowers, 10 marines, and 8 officers at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War. 
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1. 378. Mobilization of the troops after the attempt of Sphodrias ᾿ 
to surprise the city.!. Probably no expenditure involved. 

2. 377, end of March to end of April. Chabrias in Boeotia 
opposes Agesilaus on his second raid.?_ Little was done, and Chabrias 
was at sea the rest of the year. The number of men is not known, but 
in the preceding spring on a similar occasion Chabrias had led 5,000 
mercenaries and 200 cavalry into Boeotia.2 The pay of this body for 
a month would be 18 talents 40 minas (16 talents 40 minas for the 
infantry and 2 talents for the cavalry), and may be taken as a fair 
basis for estimating the cost of the second campaign at about the same 
amount, in round numbers 15 talents. 

3. 377, summer; activity of Chabrias in the Aegean with a fleet.‘ 
The size of his fleet and the length of his campaign are not reported; 
the fleet, however, must have been large enough to command respect, 
while it was not powerful enough to reduce Oreus, and the voyage 
must have lasted the rest of the cruising season, after the campaign 
in Boeotia, from May till November, six months. Timotheus took 
Samos with 30 ships and a force of peltasts; Chabrias’ fleet would be 
no larger, and perhaps would best be estimated at about 20 sail. 
On this basis the cost would be about 20 talents, from which no 
deductions for booty or assistance from the islanders should be 
made, for there seems to have been little chance to secure booty, 
save at Oreus, and an Athenian general would not wish to ask for 
funds from the islanders while soliciting them as allies. 

4. 376, spring. Third expedition of Chabrias into Boeotia; 
details unknown; cost probably about the same as that of the former 
(No. 2). 

5. 376, summer. The accounts of the battle of Naxos are full 
but confused. Diodorus says that the Athenian fleet numbered 83; 


1 Xen. v. 4. 21, Diod. xv. 29. 7. 


3 Xen. v. 4. 47 ff.; Diod. xv. 34; cf. Busolt, p. 745; Meyer, p. 388; Marshall, 
p. 58. The time estimate is Busolt’s. 


3 Diod. xv. 32. 2; cf. Beloch, II, 237; see Kromayer, Klto, III, 47 ff., for evidence 
that 5,000 or 6,000 men were usually dispatched on ordinary campaigns by Athens. 


4 Diod. xv. 30. 2-5; Beloch, A.P., p. 316; Busolt, p. 745; Meyer, p. 387. 
5 Xen. v. 4. 59; Beloch, II, 237. 


9 Diod. xv. 34 ff.; Dem. xx. 77-80; Xen. v. 4. 61 ff.; Plutarch Phoc. 6; Polyaenus 
iii. 11.2; Meyer, p. 393, Marshall, pp. 59 f. 
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in the battle 18 Athenian and 24 Spartan ships were lost and 8 Spartan 
ships captured, crews and all, and that Chabrias returned with 
much spoils. Demosthenes reports that in the battle Chabrias took 
49 triremes, won over many cities for the league, and brought home 
more than 3,000 captives and over 110 talents in booty, besides which 
he took more than 20 triremes, one or two at a time. Summing up 
the deeds of Chabrias he again states the number of captured ships 
as 70. Demosthenes’ declaration that Chabrias never lost a city, a 
garrison, & man, or a ship may be discounted as a natural and pardon- 
able eulogy of that gallant officer; by his own fault Chabrias probably 
never had incurred such losses, but it is evident that the battle at 
Naxos was not won without some damage to the Athenian fleet. 
Aeschines (iii. 222) implies this, and it is safe to follow the definite 
statement of Diodorus that 18 ships were lost. Pollis had commenced 
his action in the summer and the battle occurred in September (six- 
teenth of Boedromion). After the battle Chabrias most probably 
delayed only long enough to complete the reduction of Naxos, not 
a hard task after the victory, before sailing home, so that the length 
of the campaign was only four months at most. The normal pay for 
his fleet at this time would be 221 talents, 20 minas, or 220 talents 
in round numbers. On the credit side, the captured ships have been 
dealt with elsewhere; the 110 talents are to be counted, together 
with the value of the 3,000 captives! ransomed or sold as slaves. Asa 
basis for calculation we may use the statement of Diodorus (xv. 47. 7) 
that the crews of 9 Sicilian ships captured by the Athenians were 
redeemed for 60 talents; the 3,000 represent the crews of 15 ships 
and at the same rate would bring 100 talents.2 This makes the total 
credit item 210 talents. 

6. 375, spring-summer. After the battle of Naxos, Chabrias 
cruised in the Aegean, relieved Abdera in Thrace from an attack by 
the Triballi, and brought many cities into the league.* These events 


1 Diodorus merely reports that he took 8 ships with their crews, or 1,600 men. We 
follow Demosthenes’ account. 

2 About 2 minas a man; sold as slaves they would realise more; cf. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, pp. 67-68. 

3 Diod. xv. 36. 4 (putting it in the year after the battle). I follow the usual opinion 
(see Busolt, p. 760; Beloch, A.P., p. 316; Meyer, p. 394; Marshall, pp. 60 f.) in assign- 
ing this cruise to the year 375; Grote (X, 118) puts it immediately after the battle of 
Naxos. Naxos probably was taken and forced to join the league after the battle (see 
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would afford sufficient occupation for the eight months of the cruising 
season of that year. Diodorus says simply that Chabrias went μετὰ 
δυνάμεως: but his fleet was enough to effect the relief of Abdera and 
can hardly have been less than 30 ships.! Timotheus at the same time 
had a fleet of 60 sail, and on this account Chabrias may not have been 
able to take as many as he had had the previous year. The normal 
cost for 30 ships would be 180 talents, but it may be assumed that 
the contributions of the Abderites and the booty taken would reduce 
this one-third, to 120 talents. 

7. Spring 375-summer 374; Timotheus with 60 ships sailed 
around the Peloponnesus, gained a battle at Alyzia in June (twelfth 
of Skirophorion), won over Corcyra and other western cities, and 
remained in the west until the declaration of peace in the summer 
of 374.2. The fleet was away for at least 15 months, but the ancient 
custom was to pay soldiers and sailors only during active service, 
and we may assume that Timotheus, who was as good a manager as 
Iphicrates, would find some way to provide for his men during the 
winter; perhaps as Iphicrates did, by securing farm work for them. 
The pay need be reckoned for only twelve months, therefore, and 
would amount to 480 talents normally. 

The whole of this amount, however, should not be charged to 
Timotheus. He has already been credited with taking several 
ships,® but besides this he seems to have contributed by his own 
devices large sums of money, doubtless in part by levying on hostile 
cities. Timotheus enjoys the reputation, indeed, of having been able 
on nearly every occasion to defray the cost of his operations without 
calling on the treasury, and this rests almost entirely on the testimony 
of Isocrates, although there are other stories current which show that 
Timotheus was really a clever military financier. Because Isocrates is 
so evidently a prejudiced witness in all matters relating to his close 


Gilbert, p. 445 and notes 1, 2, refuting Busolt, pp. 757 ff.), and repairs were required 
by the fleet; this would Ieave no time for the relief of Abdera in 376. It is better to 
assign to Chabrias the addition of the Aegean cities to the league (so Busolt, pp. 761 ff.) 
than to Timotheus (Schaefer's view). 


1 This is the number assumed by Busolt, p. 721. 


2 Diod. xv. 36.5; Xen. v. 4. 63 ff.; Nepos Tim. 1-2; Polyaenus iii. 10. 4, 6, 12, 13, 
16, 17; Frontinus ii. δ. 47; Beloch, II, 242; Busolt, pp. 760 ff.; Meyer, pp. 395, 
397-98; Marshall, pp. 62 f. 


8 Bee above, p. 379. 
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friend Timotheus, I am unable to believe the literal truth of all that 
he says of these exploits,'! and in the present instance a comparison 
of his account with the more unbiased one of Xenophon leaves me 
frankly skeptical, though admitting that Timotheus did undoubtedly 
provide much of his own expense money. Isocrates is undoubtedly 
trying to make the best possible case for the friend he is defending 
when he says (xv. 109)... . els μὲν τὸν περίπλουν τὸν περὶ Πελο- 
πόννησον τρία καὶ δέκα μόνον τάλαντα δούσης αὐτῷ τῆς πόλεως Kal 
τριήρεις πεντήκοντα Κόρκυραν εἷλε, κτλ. Xenophon assigns to Timo- 
theus a greater number of ships, 60 instead of 50, and a remark which 
he makes concerning the financial aspect of the matter casts suspicion 
on the good faith of Isocrates: χρήματα μέντοι μετεπέμπετο ᾿Αθήνηθεν" 
πολλῶν yap ἐδεῖτο, ἅτε πολλὰς ναῦς ἔχων (v. 4. 66). It is hardly 
probable that the repeated appeals of Timotheus (implied in the 
imperfect tense) brought him only 13 talents; it is far more reason- 
able to suppose that the city gave him this amount when he set out 
than that it was the total amount received by him;? and if this small 
sum is all that he had when he left Athens it is easy to motivate his 
subsequent appeals for more. Neither on this occasion, when the 
normal outlay was well over 400 talents, nor on that of the siege of 
Samos in 364, when the normal pay for his forces would be at least 466 
talents 40 minas® and probably more, does it seem reasonable to erase 
enormous sums on the mere word of the General’s most devoted 
admirer. Isocrates’ testimony will be allowed all it is worth if we 
concede that Timotheus himself provided two-thirds of his expenses 
—-twice the proportion assigned to Chabrias above—and thus 
reduced the actual cost of the cruise to the state to about 160 talents. 

᾿ς 8, 374, fall. Stesicles with 600 peltasts operated in Zacynthus 
and Corcyra from this time on, but there is considerable obscurity 
about the details.‘ Beloch’s view is that he went in the fall of 374, 


1 Timotheus’ ill success in 373 (see p. 383, below) shows that he was not always 
able to avert disaster brought on by lack of funds. 

2 Midias, as treasurer of the ‘‘Paralus,'’ was intrusted with just about this sum 
(12 talents) for the Euboean expedition of 357 (Dem. xxi. 174). Marshall (p. 76) 
says that the 13 talents were ‘‘for the entire expenses of the expedition,”’ but he quotes 
Xenophon, as above. 

38,000 peltasts and 30 ships for ten months of actual siege, without reckoning 
the cost of siege works or other expenses. 


4 Diod. xv. 47. 4 (calling him Ctesicles and assigning him 500 men); Xen. vi. 2. 10. 
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on the fresh outbreak of hostilities, to Zacynthus, as a temporary 
measure until the fleet of Timotheus could sail in the following 
spring; that he stayed in Zacynthus until the following fall, when he 
crossed to Corcyra and helped defend the city against Mnasippus in 
the winter of 373-372.1 There is evidence that this force did not 
come home until the departure of Iphicrates in June, 371. Xenophon 
(vi. 2. 37) says that in the winter of 372-371 Iphicrates put his 
sailors to work upon the Corcyrean farms and himself campaigned 
on the mainland with the hoplites and peltasts. The latter are 
probably the force of Stesicles, which therefore spent about thirty- 
three months in all in the west. They may perhaps have been idle 
the first winter in Zacynthus, but they certainly were not the second 
nor the third. Allowing for this one winter, their pay for thirty 
months would be 60 talents. One-half of this amount may be sup- 
posed to have been met by the allies or otherwise. 

9. April-November, 373; the fruitless cruise of Timotheus and 
his idleness at Calauria.? The cruise, which lasted about seven 
months, would under normal conditions have cost 280 talents, but 
it is clear that Timotheus had neither full crews nor a full allowance 
of money. Still there was doubtless a waste of public money as well 
as of time to enrage the Athenians, and the expedition could hardly 
put to sea at all without the expenditure of about 50 talents, less 
than one-quarter of the normal cost. 

10. Spring, 372-summer, 371. Iphicrates, who succeeded Timo- 
theus, undertook the voyage to Corcyra with a speed and efficiency 
highly praised by Xenophon.? Taking the coast guard and the sacred 
triremes‘ he made up a fleet of 70 sail and probably set out as early in 
the spring as possible. The Spartans, however, had not remained 
at Corcyra to give battle, and Iphicrates could only reduce some 
cities of Cephallenia and capture 9 Sicilian ships, from the ransom of 


1 Beloch, II, 244-45; A.P., p. 359; Meyer, p. 399. Grote, X, 127 gives a different 
view, which can hardly be correct. Marshall (p. 67) assumes that Stesicles went 
immediately to Corcyra. 


? Xen. vi. 2. 11; Diod. xv. 47. 2 (much confused); (Dem.) xlix. Marshall 
(pp. 68 f.) wrongly assumes that Timotheus was active in the Aegean this year, not 
idle. (Dem.) furnishes the notices of the time limits of this affair. 


8. Xen. vi. 2. 13 ff.; (Dem.) xlix. 9 ff.; Meyer, pp. 403 ff. 
4 See above, p. 375. 
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whose crews he received 60 talents.: During the winter, while his 
sailors were put to work on the farms of Corcyra, he campaigned 
in Acarnania with his own hoplites and the peltasts of Stesicles, and 
in the spring, with Corcyrean reinforcements, bringing its number 
up to 90, his fleet sailed to Cephallenia and collected levies from the 
hostile cities and contributions from the friendly ones. This shows 
that it was no easy matter to pay his men, and another indication is 
that his colleague Callistratus sailed back to Athens promising either 
to send funds or to secure a peace with Sparta,’ whither in fact he 
went as an envoy. The peace was made on the fourteenth of Skiro- 
phorion (July), 371, and Iphicrates was immediately recalled and 
ordered to restore all that he had taken since the conclusion of the 
treaty.‘ 

It has already been remarked that when it was learned that the 
Spartans were no longer at Corcyra the coast guard ships and the 
sacred triremes turned back; this would reduce the fleet to about 60. 
The whole campaign lasted fifteen months. The hoplites who cam- 
paigned in Acarnania would be the 600 epibatae of his 60 ships; the 
sailors, therefore, numbering about 11,400, were not paid for the four 
winter months, and we need not reckon in the pay of the extra ships 
which turned back, as they are accounted for elsewhere. The sepa- 
rate items will be: 600 epibatae for fifteen months, 30 talents; 11,400 
sailors for eleven months, 418 talents. The total in round numbers 
is 450 talents. By one stroke Iphicrates secured a prize worth 60 
talents, and though there is no evidence as to the success of his other 
efforts to raise funds it may be assumed that he could provide at 
least one-half of his expenses, and the whole venture rated at a cost 
of 200 to 225 talents. 

11. The first of the Athenian campaigns in the Peloponnesus in 
defense of Corinth and Sparta against Thebes falls into the last year 
of this period. In the spring of 369 Epaminondas marched south and 
the Athenians voted to assist the Spartans πανδημεί, according to 
Xenophon; Diodorus states that Iphicrates took τοὺς νέους, numbering 


1 Xen. ibid. 33 ff.; Diod. xv. 47. 7, giving the figure, 60 talents. 
2 Xen. ibid. 37 f., see above, p. 383, on the peltasts. 

3 Xen. vi. 3. 3. 

4 Xen. vi. 4. 1; Meyer, p. 406 on the date. 
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12,000. The two expressions probably mean about the same 
thing, namely, that Athens called out in full force all the citizens ‘of 
military age save the earliest classes.2 The campaign itself was a 
short one, lasting no more than a month. If the twelve thousand 
were all infantry the cost would be 40 talents, but if, as is probable, 
the cavalry went, to the number of one thousand, this would ‘be 
raised to 46 talents 40 minas, or in round numbers 45 talents. 

The summary of the expenses of all these special expeditions 
follows: 


Campai d General ΟΣ Β ean Beaty ce. 

am an nera Os OOUy, CtCc., “3 
ῶ Talents in Talents | in Talents 

2. 377 Chabrias......... ee! ΟΡ αν 

8. 377 aie te σον 85 [τειν εν μς 7 

4. 378 δι ἰοὺ ποθι σε ἜΝ Senco AO ΣΝ 

5. 378 BO ee arn oe! 220 210 |... eee. 

6. 375 Be cere 180 |....... eee 

7. 375-374 Timotheus.. .. 480 |........0... 320 

8. 374-372 Stesicles...... 80 [τειν ν νον 

9. 373 Timotheus....... Ls, | nh ste anne Aen omens (eae neni ae ke nee 

10. 372-371 Iphicrates.... 450 (60) 225 

11. ΠΑΡ ΕΑΝ τς Be τε eae tees 

1,595 210 635 


Total allowances for booty, etc., 845 talents. 
Net cost of operations, 750 talente. 


This may be added into the following summary of all expenditures: 


Talents 
I. Cost of re-establishing the navy in 378................6. 150 
Increase of the fleet, 377-369... 0... cc eee 230 
Extraordinary repairs... 0.0... ee eee 25 
Dockyards and running expenses. ............cccccceees 50 
II. Guard ships, sea police... 2... ce ee eee eee 260 
Sacred: triremee 5.5.56 e046 6k haw ae VOSS ae CEN EORESS 160 
CAVAIFG 565. hs SEMA Seat o Sodenre ae Sel aa puede ΠῚ 400 
Special expeditions... 0... 0... 0. cc cc ce cect e tect eet eee 750 
EOC πὸ 4555 ee ον eek Bahan Pane eee eae ee es 2,025 


1 Xen. vi. 5.49; Diod. xv. 63, 65; Plutarch Ages. 31; Pelop. 24; Polyacnusiii. 9. 28; 
Paus. ix. 14. 6 ff.; Beloch, II, 264; Meyer, pp. 423 ff. (cf. note on p. 425); Cavaignac, 
Hist., p. 308, ἢ. 8. Meyer puts the invasion at the end of December, 370 and the 
expedition of Iphicrates in February, 369, on the return of Epaminondas. For the 
present purpose the exact time is immaterial. 


2 We may accept Diodorus’ report for the present purpose without entering the 
controversy that has been raised about the military strength of Athens and the mean- 
ing of the expression παρδημεί. Francotte, L’industrie dans l’antiquité, I, 164, using as 
data the known fact that 21,000 male citizens were revealed by the census of Demetrius 
of Phalerum and the vital statistics of modern Belgium, reckons that there were 13,923 
men between the ages of twenty and sixty years in Athens at this time. Kromayer, 
in Klio, III, 47 ff., puts the total strength of the 10 φύλαι, including men from 
twenty to fifty years old, at about 10,000, and believes that the number 12,000 on this 
occasion can be explained by assuming that a body of volunteers from both the older 
and the younger men, a detachment of cavalry, and a battalion of mercenaries took 
part in the campaign. 
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Whatever the accuracy of the foregoing investigation it can be 
assumed as certain that the result attained is not too high; it must, 
on the contrary, be increased in order to make due allowance for 
mere wastage, incidentals over and above the pay of the soldiers and 
sailors, garrisons, and minor expeditions, and the erection of forti- 
fications and other buildings.! Sometimes the sources themselves 
give indications of these matters, as, for example, when we hear of 
certain fortifications being built at the Piraeus, in 378 or soon after, 
in conseqtience of the raid attempted by Sphodrias,? and when Xeno- 
phon remarks that in 371, when the peace with Sparta was concluded, 
Athens “withdrew her garrisons from the cities,’® implying that 
bodies of men had been placed in various parts of the confederacy 
for probably the last two years. Evidently the total expenses will 
greatly exceed the figure 2,025 talents, and probably should be placed 
between 2,500 and 3,000 talents. 

The natural sequel to this paper would be an inquiry into the 
means taken to meet these expenses; but in view of the lack of essen- 
tial data it is hardly advisable to attempt a definite disposal of the 
matter without very careful consideration. A few suggestions, 
however, will be ventured. 

There was as yet no such thing as a funded national debt, and 
consequently arrangements had to be made to meet immediately all 
the charges that have been dealt with above. The sources of the 
funds have been already mentioned,‘ and one of them has been ac- 
counted for—booty won by the troops. One other, too—gifts of 
citizens—may be disregarded,® and we hear of no voluntary gifts by 
foreigners during the period. The only remaining possibilities are 
the war taxes of the Athenians, the surplus of their ordinary revenues, 
and the tribute of their allies. 

It has already been shown by Kahrstedt® that the amount of the 
war taxes during this decade was 600 talents. For if Demosthenes, 
as he says,’ paid war taxes to the amount of 18 minas in ten years on a 


1 See above, p. 372. 4 See above, p. 363. 
3 Xen. v. 4. 34. ® Dem. xxi. 161. 
8 Ibid. vi. 4. 1. 


6 Forschungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden Vten und IVten Jahrhunderts, p. 214. 


’ xxvii. 37. 
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τίμημα of 3 talents, that is, 10 per cent, it follows that the taxes 
on the τίμημα of the whole state—6,000 talents in round numbers— 
would amount to 600 talents in the same time. It makes no differ- 
ence in this connection whether the τίμημα was, as some claim, the 
whole valuation, or only a specified part of it. There would be left, 
then, 1,900 or 2,400 talents to be met from the other sources. 

There can be no doubt that at this time the surplus revenues 
(τὰ περιόντα) were turned over to the war chest. The legislation of 
Eubulus, which diverted all or most of it to the Theoric Fund, had 
not yet taken place, and the enactment of a war tax was still regarded 
as an extraordinary measure, signifying that the regular funds were 
' sufficient to cover military expenses if these were not excessive. 
To discover, however, the exact amount of the surplus would be. 
almost impossible. The natural way is to compare the normal 
income and expenditure, a precarious proceeding. In the fifth cen- 
tury, according to Xenophon,! the state revenues were 1,000 talents 
yearly, but according to Aristophanes 2,000 talents,’ a conflict which 
may perhaps be reconciled by assuming that the latter writer is 
speaking of a time after the tributes had already been increased.® 
It is usually agreed that the figure is placed somewhat too high 
and that the revenues were probably 1,800 talents‘ or 1,500 talents;5 
subtracting about 1,200 talents of tribute, the internal revenues are 
left at 600 talents or 300 talents. For the fourth century the testi- 
mony is hard to reconcile; the revenues fluctuated with the prosperity 
of the state. The so-called Fourth Philippic’ states that the revenues, 
which had sunk to 130 talents, have been raised to 400 talents, and 
in the Vitae decem oratorum’ it is said that they were raised by 
Lycurgus to 1,200 talents, having previously been 60 talents yearly, 
or, as some have claimed, suspecting a flaw in the text, 600 talents. 


1 Anab. vii. 1. 27. 8 Boeckh, I, 510. 
2 Veap. 657 ff. 4 Boeckh, loc. cit. 


δ Cavaignac, Etudes sur U'histotre financiére d’ Athenes au IV siécle (Paris, 1908), 
p. 132. 

437, Boeckh, loc. ctt., assumes the amounts to have been the tribute in both 
cases but it is doubtful whether the Second League ever produced as much as 400 talents 
in yearly tribute. 


7842 F. Boeckh, loc. cit., retained the reading 60 talents and regarded it as repre- 
senting tribute only, comparing Aeschin. ii. 71. 
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The revenue in 378-369 would probably be as high as at any period in 
the fourth century previous to Lycurgus’ administration. 

More investigation of the normal expenditures is needed before 
any exact statement can be made. At present Boeckh’s estimate of 
400 talents a year is the only one available.! This figure, which 
includes the military expenses of peaceful times, is thought by Frankel 
to be too high.? 

In the present state of our knowledge it is hardly worth while to 
risk further conjecture. It is enough to point out that if the military 
expense be assumed to total 2,500 talents and the surplus 50 talents 
8 year, the sums supplied by this latter source and the tribute will 
be respectively 500 talents and 1,400 talents (140 talents yearly); if 
the surplus was 100 talents yearly, these items will become 1,000 
talents and 900 talents (90 talents yearly); while if the total expendi- 
ture be placed at 3,000 talents, with annual surpluses of 50 talents, the 
same figures will be 500 talents and 1,900 talents (190 talents yearly), 
or, with a surplus of 100 talents, 1,000 talents and 1,400 talents (140 
talents yearly). This merely helps to confirm the more moderate 
of modern estimates of the tribute.® 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1T, 320. 2 Note ad loc. 


ὃ Statements of the amount of tribute in the Second League, when trustworthy, 
apply only to later times when the allies had begun to fall away and the amount was 
thus greatly reduced; e.g., in 355-354 the tribute was 45 talents according to Demoe- 
thenes xviii. 234, and shortly before 346 according to Aeschin. ii. 71 it was 60 talents. 
Modern estimates based on the report of the tribute of the Euboean cities and a 
calculation of the extent of the league at its most prosperous time are generally con- 
ceded to be useless; on this matter see Gilbert, p. 444 and n. 4, Marshall, pp. 41 f. 
Busolt’s estimate, 350 talents a year, would seem much too high, and Schaefer's, 200 
talents, agrees with the results reached above quite closely if the total expenditure 
reached 3,000 talents and only 50 talents a year were available from the surplus. 


THE ROLE OF THE COOK IN PLAUTUS’ CURCULIO 


By Cunton C. Conrap 


In all periods the playwright must so shape his material that it 
may conform to certain conventions of time and space, restrictions 
imposed in considerable measure by stage tradition. The actual 
conditions of presentation will thus in some degree be reflected in the 
composition of the play and may conceivably be revealed through 
close study of its structure. It 18 my purpose to trace in Plautus’ 
Curculio the adaptation of this comedy to production by a limited 
cast.! I believe that careful consideration of the cook’s part in this 
play (vss. 251 ff.) will show that the assumption of a lacuna at vs. 273 
can be avoided by a proper interpretation of the passage, with due 
regard to its bearing on the division of réles. We may best approach 
the problem by considering in some detail the plot of the play. 

The Curculio is one of the shorter plays of Plautus. Of its seven 
hundred-odd verses about one-half are devoted to a leisurely develop- 
ment of the theme, the rivalry in love of Phaedromus and Thera- 
pontigonus. 

In the opening scene, set in the wee small hours, Phaedromus 
leaves his house accompanied by a number of slaves, among them 
Palinurus, the familiar confidential slave of New Comedy. For one 
supposedly intimate in his master’s affairs Palinurus is surprisingly 
ignorant; Phaedromus’ answers to his queries tell the audience of 
his love for Planesium, her servitude to the perturus leno, Cappadox, 
and the latter’s unwillingness to part with the maiden save when 
richly recompensed. Cappadox, it appears, has fallen victim to 

1 See Rees, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama (1908) ; 
*‘The Three Actor Rule in Menander,"’ Class. Phil., V (1910), 291 ff.; Dietse, De 
Philemone Comico (1901), pp. 83 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 366 ff., 452 and n. 5; 
Leo, ‘‘ Uber den Stichus des Plautus,’’ Gétt. Nach. (1902), pp. 390 f. These writers 
are in general more concerned with the traditional limitation of the number of actors 
than with the question of the distribution of réles. Prescott (‘‘Three Puer-Scenes in 
Plautus and the Division of Réles,’’ Harv. Stud., X XI [1910], 31 ff.) has demonstrated 
the adaptation of three plays to a limited cast by the introduction of a minor character 


who appears but once in the play, takes over the part of another actor, and thus makes 
it possible for the latter to appear in another réle. 
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mysterious disorders and has sought the confines of Aesculapius’ 
temple, conveniently situated next his own house, that in his sleep 
he may obtain from the god a dream which will diagnose his ills. 

Thus the way is clear for the meeting of the lovers, and in a 
sprightly scene Phaedromus lures forth the bibulous Leaena, in 
whose custody Planesium has been left, and bribes her with a skin 
of wine. As the lovers profit by their stolen moments, let us notice 
more particularly the part of Palinurus. 

In the initial scene the slave is an admirable foil to Phaedromus. 
His colloquy with the latter introduces the play excellently if we 
assume, as did the groundlings of Plautus’ time, that Palinurus can 
be so ignorant of his master’s affairs.'_ His quick retorts and ready 
jests form an amusing contrast to the lover’s sighs, and his solicitude 
for the wineskin adds much to the humor of the scene with Leaena. 
During the lover’s converse he rises to the occasion and cracks many 
a jest at their expense. In short, he is a leading figure in these 
Opening scenes. His réle must have been assigned to an actor of 
marked ability. 

Yet we miss one conventional attribute of the confidential slave. 
When we learn of Phaedromus’ penniless state we expect Palinurus 
to set in motion the intrigue which will free Planesium from duress 
vile. But Phaedromus puts his hope in other resources. Curculio, 
a guileful parasite, has been sent to Caria to borrow the sum required. 
This is made quite clear by repetition (vss. 67 ff., 143 f., 206 f.), and 
the parasite’s arrival is pronounced imminent. 

Finally the attendant is heard unbarring the doors of the temple 
inclosure (vss. 203 f.) and the lovers’ meeting is at anend. Phaedro- 
‘mus retires to his house with his retinue. The opening of the temple 
heralds the entrance of Cappadox,? racked with pain and uncom- 
monly dissatisfied with his course of treatment. As he soliloquizes, 

1 Objections on this score have been raised from time to time, as by Langrehr 
(Plautina: De Plauti Curculione [1893], pp. 4f.). Such suspicions regarding the 
integrity of the text are effectually put to rest by Leo (Plaut. Forsch.2(1912), pp. 196 ff.): 
‘‘Dies ist ein Motiv, das lediglich dem Zwecke der Exposition dient, ein Notbehelf, 
dessen Unwahrscheinlichkeit der dramatische Dichter hinnimmt eben um den ersahl- 


enden prologus zu vermeiden, an dessen Stelle als anderer Notbehelf die πρόσωπα 
προτατικά treten.’’ See also Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 522 f. 


2 Cf. Legrand, Daos, Ὁ. 472: ‘Tl est vrai que le prostitueur, qui paraft au vers 216, 
était annoncé dés le vers 203.” 
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Palinurus enters, turning to reassure Phaedromus, who is still within 
the house, in the matter of Curculio’s arrival.! 

The motive for Palinurus’ entrance is not made clear. However, 
if we consider for a moment, it will appear that Palinurus is the only 
character thus far introduced who could carry on the ensuing colloquy 
with Cappadox. The latter’s entrance becomes inevitable, for he 
must leave the temple ‘after his incubatio. Once on the stage, why 
not put him through his paces? The result is a humorous scene in 
which, as Leo notes (Plaut. Forsch.,2 p. 197), the ominous presage of 
the dream contributes slightly to the action. So Palinurus enters, for 
no particular reason, and his reference to Curculio diverts the atten- 
tion of the spectators from this small lack of motivation.? 

As we have seen, Palinurus is not possessed of a ready fund of 
sympathy, yet Cappadox in his eagerness to find relief from his ail- 
ments is quite willing to overlook this failing and to appeal for help. 
Palinurus’ vanity is touched, and he professes himself the very man 
to interpret dreams—‘“ quin coniectores a me consilium petunt.” 

And now comes a curious interruption. A cook enters and sum- 
mons Palinurus to set forth the viands for the entertainment of the 
parasite upon his arrival. That this may not be delayed the cook 
assumes the office of interpreting the dream and Palinurus leaves him 


1 Ussing’s conception of the action is somewhat different. After observing that 
Phaedromus and his attendants enter the house (ed. Plautus [1878], p. 544), he com- 
ments on vs. 223: ‘‘Palinurus advenit cum hero. Nam quum lux facta esset, δὰ 
forum se contulerunt, ut pararent quae ad parasitum redeuntem bene accipiendum 
opus essent (v. 252). Herum graviter sollicitum, ne se spes fallat et inanis redeat 
parasitus, Palinurus inter eundum consolatur;’’ on vs. 229: ‘‘Phaedromus cum coquo 
domum intrant; Palinurum retinet lenonis allocutio.’’ I find no reason in the text 
of the play for assuming a trip to the forum between vss. 215 and 223, although such 
aD assumption would not affect materially my interpretation of the following scene. 
Under such a supposition it would be extremely difficult to account for the omission 
of all reference to this trip and for the silence of Phaedromus while crossing the stage 
to the house. These difficulties are avoided by my interpretation, which is quite in 
accordance with the technique of New Comedy. Palinurus’ mode of entrance is con- 
ventional: see, for example, Bac. 526 ff., Capt. 251, Merc. 562, Miles 156 ff. 

2 Braase (Quatenus in fabults Plautinis et loci et temporis unitatibus species veritatis 
neglegatur (1914], pp. 2 ff.) adduces under the head ‘‘ Persaepe fit, ut personae causam 
non afferentes domo in plateam procedant’’ a number of passages in which there is 
an equal lack of motivation at the entrance of a character. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Palinurus does not come from the house with the avowed purpose of inquiring 
for the parasite or of ascertaining when the latter may be expected. There is conse- 
quently no reason for assigning him the announcement of Curculio’s approach 
(vss. 274 ff.). 
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with a flattering recommendation. Cappadox tells his tale. The 
cook renders appropriate comment and sends away the leno with the 
eminently fitting advice that he make his peace with the god as 
the first step toward a cure. And then, as the cook turns away with 
an imprecation, the entrance of Curculio is announced. The MSS 
read as follows at the end of the scene: 


COQVOS. Hoc animum aduorte: pacem ab Aesculapio 270 
Petas, ne forte tibi eueniat malum, 

Quod in quiete tibi portentumst. CAPPADOX. Bene facis: 

Ibo atque orabo. COQVOS. Quae res male uortat tibi. 

Pro di inmortales, quem conspicio? qui(s) illic est ἢ 

Estne hic parasitus, qui missust in Cariam ? 275 
Heus, Phaedrome, exi, exi, exi inquam ocius. 

PALINURUS. Qui(d) istic clamorem tollis? COQVOS. Parasitum tuom 
Video currentem, ellum usque in platea ultuma. 

Hinc auscultemus quid agat. PALINURUS. Sane censeo.' 


The following is the heading of the next scene (vss. 280 ff.): 


CVRCVLIO PARASITVS ADOLESCENS SERVOS................ BE 
CVRCVLIO PARASITVS PHEDROMVS ADOLESCENS PALI- 
IVIRV ES: SERV OS cess gr inet ons ae a pret A tea aaa nan Sos tet a J 


In this scene a few words are commonly assigned to Palinurus: 
vs. 303, Te ille quaerit; 313, Vin aquam?; 314, Vae capiti tuo; 315, 
Maxime .... Ventum; 317, luppiter te dique perdant; 321, Immo 
si scias reliquias quae sint.2, After vs. 321 he takes no part whatever 
in the play, leaving the stage at the end of the scene and failing to 


1The Ritschl-Gétz edition of the Curculio (1879) contains the following notes . 
in the apparatus criticus on the ascription of verses: 


“277 +=Palinuri person. praem. BEJ Coco tribuunt BEJFZ; corr. Angelius. 
‘279 Palinuro tribuunt extrema verba BEJ, coco F.” 


2 Editors have assigned these verses variously: Lindsay (ed. 1910), as cited; Leo 
(ed. 1895), as cited; Gétz-Schdéll (ed..1895), as cited, with the exception of vs. 321, 
which is assigned to Phaedromus; Ritschl-Gétz (ed. 1879), vss. 303 and 315 (Ventum) 
assigned to Palinurus, the remainder to Phaedromus; Fleckeisen (ed. 1885), as in 
Ritschl-Gétz edition. 

The MSS assign these lines to Palinurus, according to the Ritschl-Giétz apparatus, 
with the following trifling exceptions: 


“313  Palinuri person. praefigunt BE Lye J 
‘*314 Palinuri person. praefigunt BEF Curculionis J.” 
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reappear. The contrast between this meager part in the action and 
- Palinurus’ earlier réle is apparent; Ribbeck long since commented 
on it.! : 

On the other hand, Curculio’s part bulks large in the remainder 
of the play. -He enters in the manner of the servus currens, bidding 
an imagined throng give him place. Once come to Phaedromus, he 
collapses from exhaustion and must be revived by the promise of 
delicacies from the latter’s larder. To this offer he responds with 
professional eagerness; yet no money is forthcoming. The dismay 
of Phaedromus is great, until relieved by a glimpse of hope as Cur- 
culio chronicles his exploits. He has met the soldier Therapontigonus 
and in devious ways obtained possession of his signet. This ring will 
give the bearer access to a sum of money sufficient to make a final 
payment to Cappadox and thus to gain possession of Planesium. In 
rapid succession of scenes Curculio attains this end. Then Thera- 
pontigonus enters and is maddened to find no one willing to concede 
the justice of his claims. While he is ruminating on his ill fortune, 
Curculio bursts upon the stage, and the stolen ring leads to the 
recognition of Planesium as Therapontigonus’ sister. With Cur- 
culio officiating the girl is formally betrothed to her lover and the 
play ends to the satisfaction of all save Cappadox, who is made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 

Referring once more to vss. 270 ff., quoted above, we are con- 
fronted by several difficulties. When does Palinurus re-enter? 
What becomes of the cook? From the time of Fleckeisen these 
questions have been commonly answered by the assumption of a 
lacuna at vs. 273.2. In its mysterious depths the cook vanishes, and 


1**Beitrige sur Kritik des Plautinischen Curculio,’’ Ber. d. sachs. Ges., XXXI 
(1879), 84. Leo (Plaut. Forsch.,* p. 197, n. 1) has noted, without dwelling upon its 
significance, that ‘‘Palinurus nach dem Auftreten Curculios verschwindet und nicht 
eigentlich eine Vertrautenrolle spielt.’’ 


21 am unable to find any statement of Fleckeisen’s arguments on this passage. 
Ribbeck (op. cit., pp. 80 f.) states the case fairly: ‘‘Auf eine klaffende Litcke in der 
sweiten Scene des sweiten Actes hingewiesen zu haben (nach V. 273), ist Fleckeisens 
Verdienst. Eben war Palinurus abgegangen, um fir das su riistende prandium 
Vorrithe heraussugeben; da soll er plétzlich ohne alle Motivirung wieder erscheinen, 
nur um den Parasiten von fern kommen gu sehen und den Herrn herauszurufen. 
Wollte man aber etwa, zum Theil nach Anleitung der Handschriften, dem Koch, 
welcher so eben dem Kuppler seinen Traum gedeutet hat, die Worte des Palinurus 


- 
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Palinurus re-enters with a suitable entrance monologue. No further 
part in the action is assigned to the cook, and the announcement of 
Curculio’s approach falls to Palinurus. 

The assumption of a lacuna is necessarily a confession of despair 
on the part of the critic. There is here no well-marked indication 
of the loss of a portion of the text—no broken verse, no unended col- 
loquy; it is hard to conceive how a lacuna could have left the text 
so seemingly intact. This encourages resort to interpretation of 
the manuscript reading and to consideration of the part this scene 
has in the play. | 

Such an attempt to return to the manuscript reading has been 
made within recent years. Basing his views upon the inconcinnity 
of vss. 263-67, Bosscher! assigns vss. 267 ff. (Item . . . concorditer) 
to Palinurus, who he thinks hid upon the stage, thus giving an unsus- 
pected turn to vs. 258: “Facit hic quod pauci, ut sit magistro obse- 
quens.” This obviates the necessity of a lacuna at vs. 273. Vs. 277 
(“Quid istic clamorem tollis ?’’) is assigned to Palinurus, the preced- 
ing ones to the cook. But after vs. 278 a lacuna is discovered (op. 
cit., p. 34): “Tum verisimile mihi videtur Phaedromum coquum intro 
iri (sic) iussisse, ut quae ad prandium opus essent, pararet et his se 
ad servum convertisse verbis: ‘tu Palinure huc concedamus et hinc 
auscultemus quid agat.’’? This interpretation seems to me quite 
unsound. Bosscher’s conception of the action introduces a situation 
unexampled in New Comedy. The assumption of a lacuna at vs. 278 
discloses the zmpasse into which he has been led. 

Yet if we accept for the moment the view of Ussing, that between 
vss. 215 and 223 Phaedromus visits the forum and returns with a 


iibertragen, so wire des letsteren Anwesenheit in der folgenden Scene vollends 
unmotivirt, wAhrend der Koch, der gar nichts weiter auf der Bithne zu thun hatte, 
schon vorher seinen Weggang nach unverbrichliche Sitte der alten Koméddie erklart 
haben muaste.”’” The extent of the lacuna is not generally considered great. Ussing 
states (2d ed. [1878], ἡ. 548): ‘‘Itaque dubitari nequit, quin nova haec scena sit, 
cuius praescriptio quoniam in codd. non invenitur, integrum folium excidisse apparet." 
Gétz (ed. [1879], praef., xxii, ἢ. 1) took exception to this, stating his own views as 
follows (op. cit., xxi f. ): ‘‘Hoc demum saeculo Fleckeisenus post v. 273 maiorem 
lacunam detexit: sed cur idem neget scaenam II 2 esse absolutam non satis perspicio: 
immo praeter versus aliquot qui ad Palinurum pertinent plura intercidisse non video 
quo iure coniciamus.” 


1 De Plauti Curculione (1903), pp. 31 ff. 
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cook and provisions, a more plausible explanation can be invented.' 
Phaedromus, then, would enter the house in vs. 228, leaving Palinurus 
to engage in conversation with the leno, with the cook as a silent 
spectator of their colloquy until vs. 251.2. Then, at the cook’s bid- 
ding, Palinurus sets about the task of conveying the provisions within 
and otherwise making things ready for the cook. While going back 
and forth from house to stage he chances to see the parasite approach- 
ing and immediately calls to Phaedromus. 

Against this interpretation, which involves none of the difficulties 
encountered by Bosscher, I should urge the lack of reference to the 
forum trip and the inexplicable silence of Phaedromus as he returns;? 
the force of depromere, which Plautus elsewhere uses with reference 
to the serving rather than the preparing of the meal;‘ finally, and 
to my mind quite conclusively, the failure of this interpretation to 
account for the introduction of the cook in the play and his inter- 
vention in Palinurus’ colloquy with the leno. The last point deserves 
emphasis. The development of the action here is so unusual that 
no reasonable explanation of this passage® should fail to take it into 
consideration through a close analysis of the scene. 


1 See above, Ὁ. 391, n.1. If I were to maintain this view I should not hold, as did 
Ussing, that this trip to the forum took place in an act interval. This is hardly con- 
ceivable, in view of the announcement of the leno’s entrance in the mention of the unbar- 
ring of the temple, for we expect Cappadox to appear on the stage shortly after this 
announcement is made. But the entrance speech of Cappadox provides ample time 
for such a trip, rendering it unnecessary to posit a pause in the action at vs. 215. 
See Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy (1915), chap. i. 
The reference to Curc. 215 (tbid., p. 62), in which Ussing’s view of the action is accepted, 
I now withdraw in favor of the explanation presented in these pages. 


2 The somewhat frequent use of the silent actor in New Comedy would justify 
this interpretation. See Conrad, op. cit., pp. 41 ff., 69 f. 


8 The failure of Phaedromus to reply to Palinurus is just what we should expect 
if the latter is addressing his master while entering from the house, as I have suggested 
above. Only in the somewhat dubious ascription of Persea 179 to Lemniselenis, who is 
similarly addressed by Sophoclidisca as the latter leaves the house, is there an instance 
in Roman comedy of a character at the door replying to one leaving the house. 


4Cf. Trin. 944: "1880. . .. aiebant seruis depromptum cibum”; Truc. 645 f.: 
. hinc ire me iussit pater ut bubus glandem prandio depromerem.”’ The pos- 
sibility that Palinurus is engaged in the serving of a meal outside the house on the 
stage is removed by vss. 366-70, wherein explicit reference is made to the serving of 
the meal within the house; note Curculio’s words: ‘‘Sequere me hac intro” (370). 


5 The possibility of a considerable abridgment of the Greek original or of the Plau- 
tine text of this comedy has suggested itself to several critics (see p. 400, n. 2 below), 
and of course must be taken into consideration in view of the brevity of the play and 


oe 
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As we noted above, the interpretation of the dream contributes 
slightly to the development of the plot. Yet considered as a whole, 
from the entrance of Cappadox to the announcement of Curculio’s 
coming we have a stationary scene calculated to amuse the spectator 
and to introduce the leno, while at the same time the announcement 
of the latter’s entrance is fulfilled and he is removed from the temple 
that he may be ready for his part in the play. The complication of 
disorders which he laments forms the subject of this scene. This is 
clearly introduced for comic effect; there is no recurrence to this 
theme in the remainder of the play. And, as we have seen, Palinurus 
is the only character available to carry on the colloquy with Cappa- 
dox. Yet what motive shall we assign for the introduction of the 
cook ? | 

In general the cook’s part in New Comedy was by no means 
slighted.! He is the coquus gloriosus, the braggart, the thief, with 
ἀλαζονεία by no means lacking in his store of condiments (Athenaeus 
ix, 376E). On the dramatic purpose of his introduction upon the 
stage we cannet generalize, for the Greek comic fragments tell us 
more of his character than of his réle in the play, and the Latin play- 
wrights do not employ him so freely. It is only in the plays of 
Plautus and the new fragments of Menander* that we may determine 
the relation of this réle to the plot. Cario, the brutal butcher of the 
Miles, is by no means representative of the type. Citrio’s thieving 
traits are commented on in the Casina (vss. 720 ff.); his immediate 
share in the action 18 very small, although essential to the develop- 
ment of the plot. Cylindrus’ réle in the Menaechmi is closely con- 
nected with the plot, as is that of the impudent cook in the Mercator. 
Yet in the Mercator there is some attempt at characterization; in the 
Aulularia, and particularly in the Pseudolus, we find the cook in his 


the inconcinnity of a number of passages in it. Yet this supposition certainly should 
not preclude the acceptance of a reasonable interpretation of the scene under dis- 
cussion. 

1Cf. Rankin, The Réle of the Madyepor in the Life of the Ancient Greeks (1907); 
Ribbeck, Alazon (1882), pp. 18 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 125 ff. 

2 The cook introduced in the Samia has a minor rdéle inserted largely for comic 
effect (vss. 68 ff., 142 ff. K.). Epttrepontes 384 ff. is too fragmentary to give us a clear 
idea of the cook's share in the plot, but he seems to have a well-defined function in 
the play. The three fragments of Naevius (Inc. fr. xiv), Titinius (128 f.), and Labe- 
rius (Inc. fr. xii) in which cooks are mentioned do not help us. 
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glory. And it is in the Pseudolus, the play in which character treat- 
ment is most highly developed, that this rdle is least closely connected 
with the plot. Here the cook is the fun-maker.! And here alone 
in Latin comedy are we quite certain that the cook is a free man, as 
were the Greek μάγειροι save in Posidippus’ comedies, if we may 
trust Athenaeus’ statement.? Now in the Curculzo the trace of true 
ἀλαζονεία detected by Ribbeck (op. cit., p. 25) in the cook’s interpre- 
tation of the dream is slight, due quite as much to the situation as 
to any effort on the part of the poet to delineate character. And if 
we may speculate upon the possible content of the lacuna conjectured 
at vs. 273, it would seem most improbable that Curculio’s entrance 
be deferred still longer by a monologue characteristic of the cook. It 
would appear, then, that in the Curculio the desire to develop the 
humor of the situation by introducing the cook was of secondary 
importance. We must seek elsewhere for the dramatic purpose of 
his part in the play. 

To me the most significant features of the passage are the sup- 
planting of Palinurus by the cook in the interpretation of the dream, 
the failure of Palinurus to take an active part in the remainder of 
the play, and the appearance of Curculio so shortly after Palinurus’ 
exit in vs. 257. These several points suggest immediately that the 
cook takes over Palinurus’ réle as interpreter of the dream so that 
the actor thus released may enter as Curculio. 

Curculio’s part is strikingly similar to that of Palinurus; the 
clever slave, whose familiarity with his master leads him frequently 
to impertinence, can easily slip into the shoes of the equally forward 
parasitic. The traditional ascription of parts commonly offered by 
editors of this play would render it necessary that these two similar 
rdles which overlap so slightly be taken by different actors, each of 
considerable ability. This might easily embarrass the producer of 
the comedy. 


1Cf. Athenaeus xiv, 659B. 


2Cf. ibid., 658F. Rankin (op. cit., pp. 19f., 22) lays much stress on this. 
In Latin comedy, as Ribbeck states (op. cit., pp. 24f.) and Rankin concedes 
(op. ctt., p. 22, ἢ. 4), the cook in the Pseudolus alone is certainly a free man. It scems 
probable that the cook in the Curculto is Palinurus’ fellow-slave. However, we can 
draw no conclusions from this as to the source of the cook's réle, even if we put faith 
in Athenaeus’ statement, which I, with Frantz (De comoediae atticae prologis [1891], 
pp. 66 ff.) and Pottier (Daremberg-Saglio, 6.0. Coguus), am not disposed to do. 
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In the Pseudolus, Captivi, and Miles Gloriosus the dramatist was 
confronted by like difficulties and made good the deficiencies of the 
troupe by assigning two réles to a single actor.' As in these plays, 
a minor character, the cook, appears but once in the Curculio, and 
at a point where, as we have seen, the dramatist might easily reduce 
the number of actors required for the presentation of the play. 
Furthermore, we should expect Palinurus’ colloquy to continue, fol- 
lowed, after the leno’s exit, by the announcement of Curculio’s 
entrance. It would seem reasonable to infer that the cook is intro- 
duced to facilitate the change of réle from Palinurus to Curculio. 

The combination of these réles forms a heavy part for a single 
actor, but the attention given in New Comedy to the development 
of the types represented by Palinurus and Curculio insured long 
parts for the actors who took such réles. The Curculto is a short 
play; a glance at the parts of Tranio (Mostellaria), Chrysalus 
(Bacchides), Palaestrio (Miles), and Toxilus (Persa) will show the 
burdens which longer plays thrust upon the players. One would 
think the title-réle of the Pseudolus sufficiently long, yet analysis has 
shown that with it was coupled the part of the cook. The length 
of these doubled réles would certainly have imposed no unaccus- 
tomed task upon the actor who undertook them. 

If a single actor took these réles, the interval between his exit as 
Palinurus and re-entrance as Curculio is sixteen verses. This cor- 
responds to the intervals of sixteen, thirteen, and twenty-three 
verses allowed to the puer-scenes in other plays. 

We should perhaps dwell for 8 moment upon the somewhat 
abrupt shift from the cook’s dialogue with Cappadox to the announce- 
ment of Curculio’s approach. It is not difficult to parallel this else- 
where in Latin comedy. In Eun., vs. 288, Parmeno’s comment on 
Gnatho’s parting jibe turns with equal abruptness to the announce- 
ment of Chaerea’s approach. Later in the same play (vs. 917) 
Pythias bids Chremes and Sophrona enter the house; in the follow- 
ing verse she announces Parmeno’s approach. In neither of these 
cases has the entrance of the approaching character been prepared 
for as in the Curculio, where frequent mention has been made of the 


1 For the full discussion of the scenes referred to in this paragraph, see Prescott, 
op. cit., pp. 36, 38 f., 43 f. 
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imminent coming of the parasite. Similarly in the Miles (vs. 1280), 
Acroteleutium and Milphidippa leave the infatuated soldier with 
Palaestrio. Immediately the soldier cries (vs. 1281): ‘Sed quid 
uideo?’’ and Pleusicles is seen approaching. With these passages 
before us, I think that there is nothing extraordinary in the transition 
at Curc., vs. 273. We may easily account for its abruptness by 
recalling the insignificance of the cook’s réle and the consequent 
difficulty of inventing a suitable transition monologue, and need 
find in it no barrier to our interpretation of the action. 

On the other hand, there is no possibility that the cook leaves the 
stage in vs. 273 after the close of his conversation with the leno and 
that Palinurus enters immediately with the announcement of Cur- 
culio’s coming. This would be quite foreign to the spirit of New 
Comedy. A character does not in general leave the stage without 
due notice being given of his departure, unless he leave with a group, 
one of whom announces their exit.!. And I know of no such abrupt 
entrance as would be that of Palinurus under these conditions. 
Furthermore, such an interpretation would leave the cook’s inter- 
vention in the play devoid of meaning and quite inexplicable. 

What difficulties still stand in the way of our hypothesis? 
Vss. 277-79 are variously assigned to Palinurus and the cook, as we 
have seen (p. 392, n. 1 above); in the following scene a few lines are 
ascribed to Palinurus, while the cook does not appear in this scene 
or in the scene-heading. 

The Curculio is preserved to us only through the Palatine MSS. 
The scene-headings in these MSS probably offer an authentic tradi- 
tion only in the description of the réles (as COQVOS, SERVOS); 
the names of the characters have been restored from the text.? 
Omissions® and revisions‘ of these headings are not infrequent. 


1Of the dozen exits of characters elsewhere in the Curculio, none is without a 
clear indication of departure from the stage, resembling substantially that of Cappa- 
dox: ‘Ibo atque orabo”’ (vs. 273). In the plays of Plautus only the following pas- 
sages are without definite indication of exit: Amph. 544, 860; Asin. 544,745. Terence 
is more free in this regard (cf. H.T. 960, 977; Eun. 495, 767; Hec. 280, 576, 792, 798, 
872; Ad. 140, 354, 920, 997). The combination of such an abrupt exit on the part 
of the cook with an even more abrupt entrance of Palinurus is to me quite unthinkable. 

8600 Lindsay, Ancient Editions of Plautus (1904), pp. 88 ff.; Bursians-Jahres- 
berichte CX XX (1906), 137 ff., CLX XVI (1914), 19 ff.; Leo, Plaut. Forsch.,* p. 15, n. 1. 

3 E.g., at Merc. 740, Miles 1427, Poen. 1119, Rud. 1044, Most. 311. 

4 E.g., at Amph. 1020, Most. 858, Curc. 462 and (probably) 679. 


a 
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Errors in the ascription of verses are of too frequent occurrence to 
require comment.! Accordingly the evidence of the MSS on these 
points need interpose no difficulty. 

The evidence before us I believe sufficient to justify the changes 
proposed in the text. If my interpretation of the cook’s part in the | 
Curculio be accepted, we have discovered further primary evidence 
for the distribution of réles in Latin comedy. For to my mind the 
passage wherein the cook takes Palinurus’ place in the dialogue with 
the leno is explicable only on the ground that one actor was assigned 
the two similar parts of Palinurus and Curculio, much as in the 
Pseudolus, where one actor takes the similar parts of the intriguing 
slave and the cook.? 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA ~ 


1 See Lindsay, op. cil., p. 92, ἢ. 1, and Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 89. 

2 The shortness of the Curculto has exposed it to particular suspicion in the matter 
of retractation and the assumption of lacunas. Yet the occurrence among the Plautine 
comedies of other plays almost equally short (Epidicus, Stichus) suggests that condi- 
tions of production unknown to us may have made a place for plays of this length. 
It is entirely possible that the Greek original was considerably abridged by Plautus. 
At all events, we may reasonably conclude that in the passages under consideration 
no essential change has been made in the text of the Plautine comedy. On this whole 
subject see Gdts, Act. Soc. phil. Lips. VI (1876), 278 ff.; ed. Curculio (1879), praef., 
xxii; Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 80; Langrehr, op. cit., pp. 7 ff.; Leo, ed. Plautus, on Curc. 
364. Possibly the Palatine version of the play is shorter than that once preserved 
in the Codex Ambrositanus (cf. Studemund, Apographum [1889], fol. 167 u). 

I regret that lack of space prevents extended discussion of the provenience of the 
cook’s réle. Vass. 251-73 suggests the expansion of a shorter passage in the Greek 
original to fit the needs of the Roman stage (see Leo, on vas. 265-69). Yet as we have 
definite evidence that the distribution of réles among a limited cast was resorted to 
in Greek New Comedy, the natural conclusion from the material at our disposal is 
that the technique exhibited in the introduction of the cook is Greek in origin and 
was retained by Plautus to accomplish the same end in facilitating the change of rdélee. 


SOME RARE MEANINGS OF EXCLUDO 


By Ira D. Hysxe.u 


Here and there the verb excludo means “‘to fashion by hollowing 
out, carving.’”’ Georges’ Latetnisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch (1913), 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, and nearly all scholars have failed to recog- 
nize this ἴογοθ To the suppression or avoidance of the different 
rare meanings many causes have contributed: the existence of 
several words more or less acceptable both in appearance and mean- 
ing for correction and emendation, the comparatively small number 
and wide diffusion of examples, a lack of exact parallels, the difficulty 
of perceiving the relation under the circumstances between the 
different forces, the assumption that the figurative senses came 
from the meaning ‘‘to hatch out’’—an unhappy figure. 

The meaning ‘to carve out” appears in the so-called Sanctae 
Siluiae Peregrinatio 8. 2: “unus lapis ingens Thebeus, in quo sunt 
duae statuae exclusae ingentes.”’ Here scholars have offered various 
emendations: Sittl, excusae; Cholodniak, ezxcelsae; Pomialowsky, 
probably (as he says) ezcisae or exsculptae; Geyer, excusae and 
excisae. Heraeus keeps exclusae, which is defended by Léofstedt. 
The favorite emendation for ercludo, probably because less change 
is involved, is excudo. But this is a word for “hammering out” 
and seems in the absence of examples not to have been used of 
“carving out.” 

In the form of a noun exclusor this force of excludo is well estab- 
lished and is accepted in the lexicons, being designated as a derivative 
of excludo, but there is no force defined under the verb to which it 
can properly be referred. The following examples are available: 
Henzen Inscr. 7229: ‘‘artis argentariae exclussor’’; Aug. tn Psalm. 
67. 39: “in arte argentaria exclusores vocantur, qui ex confusione 
massae noverunt formam vasis exprimere’’; Aug. in Psalm. 54. 22: 
“dicuntur et in arte argentaria exclusores, id est, ex quadam confusi- 
one massae, formae expressores”; Aug. de Spir. et Litt. 10. 17: “ubi 


1 See p. 408, below, for list of all the different meanings and examples. 
(CLassicaAL PHiLoLoey XITI, October, 1918] 40] 
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est ergo gloriatio tua? exclusa est.! per quam legem? factorum? 
non, sed per legem fidei.? sive gloriationem dixerit laudabilem, 
quae in domino est, eamque exclusam, id est non ut abscederet pul- 
sam, sed ut emineret expressam—unde et exclusores dicuntur quidam 
artifices argentarii; hinc est et illud in Psalmis: ut excludantur hi 
qui probati sunt argento,® hoc est ut emineant qui probati sunt 
eloquio domini..... sive gloriationem vitiosam de superbia 
venientem commemorare voluerit, ....eamque... . exclusam, 
id est electam et abiectam.”’ Du Cange’s Glossarium cites also as 
follows: “Vita 5. Egwini Episc. Wigorn, cap. 3: et cum conflandi 
ferrum locus esset aptissimus, et fabris, et ferri Exclusoribus maxime 
repleretur (Adde Epistolam Gibbonis Floriac. ad Gregorium V. PP. 
pag. 404).”’ 

Solinus uses excludo twice, both times with this meaning: ‘‘ex- 
cluduntur‘ ex illis (lapidibus) multa gestamina”’ (2. 41); “nam illinc 
excluduntur® signa ad facies hominum vel deorum” (5. 19). The 
MSS of Solinus consist of three families, RCNH and LMG (B), which 
are equally important, and SAP, which is of uncertain and unreliable 
authority. These two passages seem to be the only evidence for 
excudo in the sense of ‘‘carving out,’’ but in the first passage 
excluduntur is conclusively supported by one branch of the first 
family and the entire second; in the second passage, since the first 
family goes astray, and P is inteypolated from the second family, the 
decision falls on the latter family. Its two branches offer conflicting 
testimony, but LG support different words in the two passages. The 
conclusion, therefore, seems clear that the true reading in both 
places is excluduntur, and that LG erred in giving excuduntur in one 
place, rather than that a much greater error was made by LMGB. 

In the sense of fashioning by hollowing out there are three 
examples in works on rural affairs, two of them being in contemporary 
writers of the classical period. The first is found in Varro R.R. ui. 
9. 7: “in pariete exclusa sint cubilia earum (gallinarum).” The 


1 See ἢ. 404, below, for comment on the meaning of exclusa est. 

2 Rom. 3:27. 

3 Psalm 68:30. 

‘excluduntur RCLMG, excuduntur NHAP, exciduntur S. 

δ excluduntur MB, excuduntur ΟΡ, excudunt A, excidunt I (RCN*HS). 
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MS tradition is above reproach. A few lines below Varro uses 
exculpta in the same sense, and Columella (vil. 3. 4) i the same 
connection employs excisa. 

The second example occurs in Virg. Georg. iv. 57: ‘‘ (apes) arte 
recentis excludunt! ceras et mella tenacia fingunt.’”’ The MS evi- 
dence may be interpreted as follows: the correct reading is some- 
what more often found in P than in M; ais closely related to R, 
and very seldom gives an acceptable reading in opposition to this MS, 
so that here the testimony of a is almost equivalent to the missing R. 
The MS support for excludunt thus seems clearly to be superior. Jahn 
in Philologus, LXIII (1904), 66 ff., shows that Virgil drew on Varro 
R.R. ui. 16 and Arist. H.A. ix. 40 for material for this part of the 
Georgics. Varro does not refer to the making of honeycomb, but 
Aristotle uses the expression πλάττουσι κηρία. It is very doubtful 
if ezcudo had such a meaning. No other examples of shaping wax, 
clay, or similar substances are available for excudo. But Varro, not 
to mention Palladius in later times, affords an unquestioned parallel 
for excludo, and Virgil certainly knew the passage. 

This example from Palladius appears in the Agric. ii. 15. 17: 
“‘canalis longus a summo trunco ad imum debet excludi.’* Two of 
the three best MSS, PLQ, support ezxcludi. 

That figurative uses should occur, based on such literal develop- 
ments as Virgil and Varro employ, is naturally to be expected. The 
first of these is found in Pliny Ep. i. 3. 4: ‘‘effinge aliquid et exclude® 
quod sit perpetuo tuum.”’ The ten-book family, BF, gives an un- 
tenable reading, which the Aldine edition, a, did not accept, though 
the editor had at hand the now lost Parisinus of this family with 
presumably the same reading as BF. Accordingly, the decision 
lies between the lectto difficilior, exclude, supported by the nine-book 
family and D, and excude,‘ supported by m and the Flores codex 


1 excludunt Pa, excudunt (cudunt tn ras.) Ὁ, excudunt M alstique minores. 

3 excludi LQSEG, excudi PVT, excidi F. 

3 exclude MVD, excude mouxaV? Flor. Mor. Auct., excute BF. These MS readings 
were kindly contributed by Professor E. T. Merrill. For his estimate of m and the 
Flores Moralium Auctoritatum see Classical Philology, XII (July, 1917), 260, and V 
(April, 1910), 183, respectively. 

4 The discussion on pp. 407 ff., below, shows that excute cannot be taken with any 
particular probability as a mistake for excude in an attempt to support the latter. The 
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along with the doubtful help of some corrected MSS of the fifteenth 
century. But the failure of D to agree with the other MSS of its 
family greatly weakens the evidence for excude. A simple, normal 
solution of every problem involved would follow the supposition 
that the ten-book family read excute by correction from exclude, that 
the nine-book retained the original reading, and that the Verona 
archetype had exclude in the first hand, which D copied, excude in a 
second, which the others preferred. 

The next figurative use is noteworthy because in the context 
“‘exprimentes,” “confinxerunt,” and ‘‘conquirere atque componere”’ 
indicate the force of excludo. The passage comes from Tertullian 
Pud. 8: ‘“‘meminimus enim et histriones, cum allegoricos gestus 
adcommodant canticis, alia longe a praesenti et fabula et scaena 
et persona, et tamen congruentissime exprimentes.... . sic et 
haeretici easdem parabolas quo volunt tribuunt, non quo debent 
aptissime excludunt.' quare aptissime? quoniam a primordio 
secundum occasiones parabolarum ipsas materias confinxerunt doc- 
trinarum. vacuit scilicet illis solutis a regula veritatis ea conquirere 
atque componere, quorum parabolae videntur.’”’ The MSS support 
excludunt alone, but Reifferscheid was so dissatisfied as to conjecture 
ex se (or exemplis) ludunt, and Hartel after first writing ercudunt 
later preferred excludunt, ‘‘to hatch out,’’ which Hoppe followed, 
classing it with two other figurative uses. Léfstedt, however, in his 
comment on the Peregrinatio passage cited above was not assured 
of this; he recognized a difference and called this use “ eigentiimlich.” 
This shows the difficulty of treating excludo as heretofore usually 
attempted. 

Even more valuable for the purposes of this paper than the pre- 
ceding passage is the citation on page 402, above, from Aug. de Spir. 
et Litt. 10. 17.2 Augustine was at a loss to explain certain uses of 
excludo in the Scriptures: he thought the word meant “to give 
expression to,” or rather “to make prominent (by expressing).”’ 
acceptance of ercude as the true reading presumes an accumulation of three errors, 


in BF, MV, and D, which seems most unlikely in view of the facts set forth in the 
discussion below. 


1De Labriolle (Tertullien, Paris, 1906) quite missed t he meaning when he gave 
the translation, ‘‘Ils les abfment ἃ merveille.’’ 


2 For essentially the same discussion see Aug. tn Psalm. 54. 22 and 67. 39. 
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Though he forced the meaning, as shown by wut emineret expressam 
and emineant, it is evident beyond a doubt that he was acquainted 
with the meaning under discussion; otherwise he would never have 
advanced such an interpretation. 


Most scholars avoid excludo in other passages where, though the 
meaning is different, there is a similar divergence from the normal 
force. The two earliest instances, both probably with comic effect, 
are found in Plaut. Pseud. 510: ‘“excludito! mi hercle oculum”’ and in 
Ter. Phorm. 989: “vel oculum exclude.’ As an emendation in 
these passages many editors accept Ritschl’s exlido, on the meaning 
of which see Nonius 291: ‘“‘elidere etiam excludere significat.”’ 
Possibly a variation of the same force appears in Dig. x. 4.6: “gemma 
inclusa auro alieno . . . . vindicari non potest, sed ut excludatur, 
ad exhibendum agi potest.”’ 

These uses are closely related to those found in connection with 
the striking out of fire from flint, as in Pliny N.H. xvi. 208: ‘explora- 
torum hoc usus in castris pastorumque repperit, quoniam ad excluden- 
dum? ignem non semper lapidis occasio est.’”’ The MS evidence as a 
whole in the four examples just given is conclusively in favor of 
excludo. 

Before taking up the next citation, an examination should be made 
of the words or expressions really used in referring to the striking out 
of fire from flint. The only well-attested words seem to be excludo 
(Pliny N.H. xvi. 208) and, if the line is genuine, excudo (Virg. Georg. 
1. 185). The normal usage in the literature is to employ two words, 
one to denote the striking, the other the leaping or giving out of the 
spark, as percutio with exsilio (Lucr. vi. 162), with excito (Sen. Q.N. 
ii. 22), with edo (Pliny N.H. xxxvi. 137), with emitto (Isid. Or. xvi. 
4. 5), ferio with prosilio (Ov. Fasti. iv. 795), caedo with evolo (Lucr. 
vi. 314), concutio with elicio (Eugipp. Vita Sev. v. 21), elicio with 
conflictu atque tritu (Cic. N.D. il. 9. 25), and exsilio with omission of 
word of striking (Isid. Or. xvi. 3. 1). In this list, since the idea of 
striking is involved in a separate expression rather than with ezcludo 

1 Sex cliidito B, excludito reliqut. 

2 exculpe A, exclude reliqu. 

8 excludendum D'EG, excudendum Ὠ3. 
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and excudo above, probably belong elido with conflictu (Pliny N.H. 
i. 113) and excutio with conlido (Lact. de Ira Dei x. 18). 

One example remains to be considered, namely, Virg. Aen. i. 174: 
“ac primum silici scintillam excludit? Achates.” Though excutit is 
fairly well supported in the MSS and seems to be an appropriate 
word for this meaning according to the citations just made, it has 
no exact parallel elsewhere. Ezcudit is somewhat better supported in 
the MSS, but does not have the secure place by any means in the 
literature as a whole which the lexicons and references of scholars 
indicate; it is to be eliminated from Pliny N.H. xvi. 208; its third and 
only other appearance is in a passage (Virg. Georg. i. 135) already 
under suspicion and bracketed by Ribbeck. Ezcludit lacks good MS 
authority in this place, but Pliny the Elder affords an unquestionable 
parallel, Plautus and Terence show a closely related use—to denote 
the putting out of an eye—and the further advantage is added of 
being the more difficult reading. These three words, then, have 
quite different claims from what at first appear to be theirs. 

A cursory examination might lead to the conclusion that excludo, 
excudo, and excutio through their similar appearance are generally 
and widely confused in MSS irrespective of their meanings. Such a 
conclusion is not borne out by an examination of the more compre- 
hensive critical apparatus. The confusion that does exist is prac- 
tically limited to the meanings discussed in this paper. For example, 
in Virgil excutto appears in its unquestioned meanings twenty-three 
times without either of the other two verbs being present as variants. 
The same percentage holds true for the other two in their unques- 
tioned meanings in Virgil. In all the literature excudo, ‘‘to hammer 
out,” literally and figuratively, was found as the true reading on a 


1Cf. ‘‘nubes ignis cum semina multa excussere suo concursu”’ (Luer. vi. 160): 
‘‘(aér) excussit calidum flammis velocibus ignem’”’ (Lucr. vi. 688); ‘‘imbrem excusse- 
runt procellae’’ (Curt. iv. 7. 14); ‘‘lacrumas excutiunt mihi’’ (Plaut. Capt. 419). 
Biinemann was undoubtedly wrong in conjecturing excuditur in Lact. de Ira Des 
X. 18, as mentioned in Brandt and Laubmann’s edition. 


2 excludit m, excutit R, excudit (d in ras.) Ὁ, excudit M alsique minores. The gloss 
in C.G.L. iv. 67. 27: excludit: fabricat, excutit, as Professor W. M. Lindsay writes me, is 
presumably from this passage, having strayed from the Abstrusa Glossary into the 
Abolita portion (see Jour. Phil., XXXIV, 267 ff.), and constitutes a ‘‘doublet’’ (cf. 
Jour. Phil., XXXIV, 271) along with C.G.L. iv. 71. 4: excudit: fabricat, ercutit, but 
which is the right doublet and which is the wrong doublet is an open question. 
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MS basis in eleven passages.! Neither excludo nor excutio appears as 
8 variant reading. When, however, it comes to the meanings dis- 
cussed in this paper, the case is far different: excludo appears alone 
several times; excudo alone, once—in a line of questioned authen- 
ticity; excludo and excudo, twice; excludo, excudo, and excutio, twice; 
excludo, excudo, and excido, three times.’ 

An interesting problem arises from the fact that excludo, excudo, 
and excutio (or excido), which are in their unquestioned meanings 
reasonably free from confusion with each other, suffer a great con- 
fusion in the forces here discussed. If excudo, for example, was 
actually used to denote “‘hollowing,’’ ‘‘carving,” or ‘‘striking out,” 
why should there not be the same freedom from confusion with the 
other words as in the use to denote “hammering out’’? The reason 
seems evident, that ercudo was not used to denote “hollowing,’’ 
“carving,” or “striking out,”’ but resulted from correction of excludo 
in its rare and unknown uses. Furthermore, such corrections, freely 
made as they were, might well go so far occasionally as to eliminate 
excludo. This actually did happen in the first family of the Solinus 
MSS (second example cited), in the ten-book family of the Younger 
Pliny’s MSS (Ep. i. 3. 4), and almost so in the eight-book, not to 
mention the total disappearance from the inferior third family of the 
Solinus MSS (both examples cited); and yet the other families show 
that excludo 1s to be regarded as the true reading in all three places. 
So it is not surprising if the same fate almost befell excludo in Virg. 
Aen. i. 174, especially since Virgil has only one family of MSS. 

These conclusions are not materially influenced by the appear- 
ance of ezcudo without variant readings in a line which Ribbeck 
regarded as interpolated,® namely, Virg. Georg. 1. 135: “αὖ silicis 


1 These passages are the following: Plaut. Men. 403; Cic. At. xv. 27. 2; Virg. 
Aen. vi. 847; Curt. iv, 2(9). 13; Tac. Or. 9; Apul. Flor. 7; Tert. Res. 6; Tert. Nat. 
ii. 4; Arnob. adv. Nat. ii. 17; Auson. Pref. ad Cent.; Salv. de Gubern, (C.S.E., VIII, 1). 

2 Note that in every instance there is an attempt to adapt the word to the mean- 
ing. Ezcido is not used of striking out fire, nor excutio of carving. Only ezcludo and 
exsculpo are used of putting out an eye. Even excute in Pliny the Younger might 
have been modeled after the examples quoted in n. 1, p. 406. 

8 Schaper defends the line by maintaining that, if vs. 135 be rejected, vs. 131, con- 
taining tgnem removit, cannot stand. He points out that a similar relation exists 
between vss. 129 and 130 (first half) on the one hand and vss. 139 and 140 on the other, 
also between vs. 130 (second half) and vs. 137. But no logical responsion for the 
whole passage can be worked out, for no later specific reference to vs. 131 (first half) 
or to vs. 132 is apparent, nor do vas. 143 and 144 refer back to a preceding statement. 
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venis abstrusum excuderet ignem.” For, in addition to the doubt 
about the line’s genuineness or the possibility that excludo might have 
been totally supplanted here, there could be a very serious doubt 
entertained whether excudo, a word of forging, was ever extended 
to cover any operations connected with stone. The evidence for 
such an extension seems to rest on this passage and on whatever 
support can be derived from Aen. i. 174, a very questionable basis 
for the establishment of a quite radical divergence of meaning. 
Those who regard the line as genuine might well consider the writing 
of excluderet by correction of excuderet. 


The development of these meanings of excludo, which took place 
probably in much the same way as those of exprimo, may be repre- 
sented as follows: 


Excludo 
A. To shut out 
B. To force out! 
I. To force out, literally 
1. To put out (an eye), Plaut. Pseud. 510; Ter. Phorm. 989 
2. To strike out (a spark), Virg. Aen. 1. 174; Pliny N.H. xvi. 208 
3. Possibly, to remove (a gem from its setting), Dig. x. 4. 6 
II. To fashion by forcing out, i.e., hollowing out or carving 
1. To fashion, literally 
a) To hollow out (a nest), Varro R.R. iii. 9. 7 
b) To make (the cells of a honeycomb), Virg. Georg. iv. 57; (a 
groove), Pallad. Agric. ii. 15. 17 
c) To carve out (a statue, ornament), Sol. 2. 41; Sol. 5. 19; 
Peregr. 8. 2 
2. To fashion, figuratively 
a) To compose (a literary work), Pliny Ep. i. 3. 4 
b) To interpret (a parable), Tert. Pud. 8 
c) To give expression to (boasting), make prominent (by 
expressing), Aug. de Spir. et Litt. 10. 17; Aug. in Psalm. 54. 
22; Aug. in Psalm. 67. 39. 


The object of this paper has been to show that excludo has some 
rare meanings which are not generally recognized. Support is 
found in some degree by referring to an accepted use in the form of 


1 For a similar shift of meaning cf. Virg. Georg. ii. 75: ‘‘angustus in ipso fit nodo 
sinus: huc aliena ex arbore germen includunt.” 
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a noun exclusor, but mainly by quoting uses of the‘verb itself with 
the MS evidence from Plautus, Terence, Varro, Virgil (twice), Pliny 
the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Tertullian, Solinus (twice), Palladius, 
Augustine, and the Peregrinatio. The only verb whose generally 
accepted range of meanings is materially diminished by the recogni- 
tion of these forces is excudo. From the definition of this word is 
to be removed the fashioning of soft substances like wax and of 
stone, including probably the striking out of fire from flint. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON CICERO DE DIVINATIONE i. 80 


Mr. Pease’s proposal (Classical Philology, XIII [April, 1918], 211) to 
move mentis away from sensu seems unquestionably correct. But it should 
be put between eum and wis quaedam. The “homoeographon” mentis vis 
was the cause of the omission of the word which was subsequently restored 
to the text but not to its right place. 


J. P. Post@aTEe 
LIVERPOOL 


THE STATUS OF CALLISTRATUS IN THE LITIGATION OVER 
THE ESTATE OF CONON [DEMOSTHENES], xlviii. 31, 43 ff. 


In Callistratus v. Olympiodorus suit is brought for the moiety of an estate, 
left by one Conon, which has been adjudged to the present defendant. The 
plaintiff’s account of the circumstances which led up to the suit is as follows: 
In the διαδικασία, which resulted in the’ judgment, both Callistratus and 
Olympiodorus had filed claims, separately, the former for half of the estate, 
the latter for the whole. Olympiodorus succeeded in establishing his title 
through fraud, with the connivance and actual co-operation of Callistratus. 
Subsequently he refused to carry out an agreement by which the two were to 
share equally whatever property or moneys either might secure from the 
estate. The present action seeks to enforce fulfilment of this agreement. 
In the plaintiff’s account of the proceedings before the court in this διαδικασία 
are found the following statements: (31) καὶ οὑτοσὶ ᾿Ολυμπιόδωρος ἠγωνίζετο 
πρῶτος, καὶ ἔλεγεν ὅ τι ἐβούλετο, καὶ μαρτυρίας παρείχετο ἃς ἐδόκει τούτῳ κἀγὼ 
ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ σιωπῇ ἐκαθήμην ἐπὶ τοῦ ἑτέρου βήματος. (44) κἀγὼ οὐδ᾽ 
ὁτιοῦν ἀντέλεγον τούτοις, οὐδ᾽ ἤκουσέ μου φωνὴν οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων, ὅτε οὗτος 
ἠγωνίζετο, οὔτε μικρὰν οὗτε μεγάλην, ἀλλὰ προσωμολόγουν ἀληθῆ εἶναι πάνθ᾽ 
ὅσα οὗτος ἠβούλετο λέγειν. The problem here is to determine the status of 
Callistratus in the dadéxacia. Was he at the time of the hearing a party to 
the suit ? 


1 For the details of the case and the interpretations here discussed, see Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III (Leipzig, 1858), 236 ff.; Kennedy, The Orations of 
Demosthenes, IV (London, 1880), 366 ff.; V (1878), 100 ff.; Bonner, Extdence in 
Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 89-90; Leisi, Der Zeuge im Altischen Recht 
(Frauenfeld, 1908), p. 120, n. 2; Lipsius, Das Alttische Recht, II (Leipzig, 1912), 782, 
n. 16 fin. 
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Bonner, who first raises the question, infers from Callistratus’ allusions 
to his silence that he had not carried his claim into court.’ Leisi also (loc. 
cit.) takes these passages to mean that Callistratus did not address the court, 
though he maintains, as does Lipsius (loc. cit.), that he was still a party to the 
suit at the time of the hearing. 

Bonner is unquestionably right in declining to regard the phrase ἐπὶ τοῦ 
ἑτέρου βήματος as proof positive that Callistratus was a party to the suit, 
but his view involves other more serious difficulties. In the first place, the 
statement (31) καὶ pera ταῦθ᾽ ὁ ἄρχων ἀνέκρινε πᾶσιν ἡμῖν τοῖς ἀμφισβητοῦσι, 
καὶ ἀνακρίνας εἰσήγαγεν εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, carries a distinct implication that 
Callistratus had not allowed his claim to lapse between the ἀνάκρισις and the 
trial. Again, Callistratus could have had no object in filing a claim, present- 
ing himself at the ἀνάκρισις, and then dropping out of the case before the 
hearing. Such a course not only would have failed to aid Olympiodorus 
but might well have aroused suspicions of chicanery. The elaborate argu- 
ment by which he undertakes to establish the fact of his collusion with 
Olympiodorus and his constant references to the agreement under which they 
were proceeding are made necessary by the very fact that throughout the 
trial he had maintained, ostensibly, the status of an independent claimant. 
And finally he states specifically (30) that the object of their scheme was to 
get two chances at the estate; that the understanding was for each to prose- 
cute his claim independently, and for the one who was successful to divide 
on equal terms with the other. 

Leisi’s theory does not entirely dispose of Sheds difficulties and is open to 
the further objection that we know of no case in which a litigant attends in 
court and then declines to address the jury, and we have no ground for believ- 
ing that the court would have permitted such a proceeding. This suggests 
the advisability of scrutinizing carefully the interpretation which under- 
stands σιωπῇ ἐκαθήμην (31) and οὐδ᾽ ἤκουσέ μου φωνὴν οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων (44) 
to mean that Callistratus made no address to the jury. In the first passage 
ἜΝ above does not the imperfect ἐκαθήμην balance ἠγωνίζετο... .. 
ἔλεγεν. . παρείχετο Does it not really mean ‘‘Olympiodorus was argu- 
ing his case, 6, the first, and was saying what he pleased, and presenting what 
testimony he liked, and I (while that was going on) was sitting in silence’’ ? 
Here is at least an ambiguity, and that ambiguity is noticed by the speaker 
and cleared up in the second passage by the clause ὅτε otros ἠγωνίζετο. 
“‘And no man heard my voice, while he was arguing his case.’”” Nothing 
could be more explicit than this, and it is strange that it has been overlooked. 
Callistratus denies, not that he addressed the court in due form, but that he 
interrupted Olympiodorus during the latter’s speech.” 


1 Loc. εἶ. Bonner’s later views on this case are reported by the writer in Classical 
Philology, XI (1916), 379, n. 3. 

2 The words οὔτε μικρὰν οὔτε μεγάλην, which Kennedy renders ‘‘not a word, not a 
syllable,”’ although they are a formula merely of emphatic denial, nevertheless suggest 
informal interruption or protest rather than a set speech. 
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The working out of this neat coup appears to have been about as follows: 
Callistratus and Olympiodorus filed separate claims in order to secure two 
chances, and with the understanding that whatever either might receive 
was to be shared equally. But it was to their advantage to establish the 
claim of Olympiodorus, if possible, rather than that of Callistratus, who would 
be co-heir with his brother and could hope for only a moiety. Consequently, 
when the ‘‘case” of Olympiodorus was working out well and his argument was 
seen to be making a good impression, it devolved upon Callistratus to “play 
into his hands.” This he could easily do, simply by not challenging the 
truth of the assertions Olympiodorus had made and by devoting most of his 
argument to attacks upon the claims of the other suitors. Perhaps he even 
contrived adroitly to create the impression that he had always recognized 
the validity of Olympiodorus’ claim, and had been induced to become a suitor 
only by the advent of other claimants. ΑΒ to his real reasons for preferring 
to divide with Olympiodorus rather than his own half-brother, we may note, 
in addition to the motive suggested by Kennedy (loc. cit.), the fact that at the 
time of Conon’s death the brother was absent from Athens while Olympio- 
dorus was on the spot, and the distinct possibility that the latter’s claim was 
in reality as good as his own or better.! 

If this analysis of the case seem startling, one has but to turn to the 
speech Against Macartatus to find a parallel.? Practically the same maneuver 


is executed on a more elaborate scale. 
GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOTE ON DIOGENES LAERTIUS ix. 108 

οὔτε yap τάδ᾽ ἑλούμεθα ἢ ταῦτα φευξόμεθα ὅσα περὶ ἡμᾶς dome τὰ δ᾽ ὅσα 
περὶ ἡμᾶς οὐκ ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην, οὐ δυνάμεθα φεύγειν, ὡς τὸ πεινῆν καὶ 
διψῆν καὶ ἀλγεῖν. 

Should we not read here παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς instead of περὶ ἡμᾶς ἢ In later dis- 
cussion of freedom of the will τὸ wap’ ἡμᾶς is almost technical, though it 
seems to be overlooked in the grammars and lexicons. I cannot find that 
περὶ ἡμᾶς is so used. περὶ ἡμᾶς might conceivably be understood here of 
the things that really concern us. But that would yield a very imperfect 
antithesis with κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην. Cf. Hippolytus Philos. 21 (Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci, p. 571, 11]: ποιῶν καὶ τὸ αὐτεξούσιον pera τῆς ἀνάγκης, with Aetius 
Plac. i. 27. 3 (Diels, Dozographi Graect, p. 322, 5]: Πλάτων ἐγκρίνει μὲν τὴν 
εἱμαρμένην ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ψυχῶν καὶ βίων, συνεισάγει δὲ καὶ τὴν wap’ ἡμᾶς 
αἰτίαν. οἱ Στωικοὶ Πλάτωνι ἐμφερῶς-: καὶ τὴν μὲν ἀνάγκην ἀνίκητόν φασιν αἰτίαν 
καὶ βιαστικήν, τὴν δὲ εἱμαρμένην συμπλοκὴν αἰτιῶν τεταγμένην, ἐν ἦ συμπλοκῇ 
καὶ τὸ παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ὥστε τὰ μὲν εἱμάρθαι, τὰ δὲ ἀνειμάρθαι. 

1Cf. Libanius in hypothesis 1: ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν τάχ᾽ ἂν ψεύδοιτο, κτλ. 

37 ff. Cf. the writer's Athenian Clubs (Austin, 1913), p. 88, ἢ. 1. 
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In these passages αὐτεξούσιον essentially equals τὸ wap’ ἡμᾶς and τῆς 
ἀνάγκης is the equivalent of εἰμάρθαι. For other cases of this use of παρά 
cf. Alexander Aphrod. Quaest. 11. 16, p. 61, 1. 1, Bruns: τὸ πάντα τὰ wap’ 
αὐτὰς ποιεῖν πρὸς TO TOU προκειμένου τυγχάνειν, «.7.A. Plutarch De comm. not. 
10714: τὸ πάντα τὰ παρ᾽ éavrov ποιεῖν ἕκαστον ἕνεκα τοῦ τυγχάνειν τῶν πρώτων 
κατὰ φύσιν, κτλ. Pp. 1041dff.: καὶ πᾶς ἁμαρτάνων παρ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἁμαρτάνει, 
κιτιλ. Cf. also Stobaeus Eclogue ii. 7: καὶ νομίζειν τὸν ἡμαρτηκότα μὴ παρ᾽ 
αὑτὸν ἡμαρτηκέναι, πάντων ἁμαρτανόντων παρὰ τὴν idiav Kaxiav’ Sex. Emp. 
Πρὸς Μαθ. B. 104 Bekker: δεῖ yap ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς γινομένων τοὺς 
ἐπαίνους ἕλκειν καὶ ψόγους, εὐγένεια δὲ καὶ εὐτυχία κάλλος τε καὶ woAvrexvia καὶ 
τὰ τοιαῦτα οὐκ ἔστι παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς γινόμενα, ὥστε οὐκ ἐπαινετέον dx’ αὐτῶν. Sex. 
Emp., ibid., ε. 46: ἐπεὶ τῶν γινομένων τὰ μὲν κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην γίνεται τὰ δὲ κατὰ 
τύχην τὰ δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς. In Stobaeus, Eclog. ii. 102. 25 W: εἶναι δὲ τὴν μετα- 
μέλειαν λύπην ἐπὶ πεπραγμένοις ὡς wap’ αὑτοῦ ἡμαρτημένοις we should there- 
fore probably retain the αὐτόν of F and not read with Meineke αὑτοῦ. In 
Plut. De stoic. repug. 1043 F: οὐκ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι ποιήσειν ἀγαθούς, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐν ἐνιαυτῷ: ὅσα δὲ πρὸς ἑαυτούς, ταῦτα ποιήσειν πρὸς τὸν συμφωνηθέντα χρόνον 
it is true πρὸς ἑαυτούς May mean with their power as in πρὸς τὴν δύναμιν 
[Plato, Phaedr. 231 A]. But the thought is essentially that of the first 
quotation from Alexander above. The stochastic arts or professors do not 
promise success—but only to do their part. 

Whether the proposed emendation be thought necessary or not, this 
use of παρά calls for fuller illustration. | 

PauL SHOREY 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Vie de Porphyre, avec les fragments des traités περὶ ἀγαλμάτων et De 
Regressu Animae. Par J. ΒΙΡΕΖ. Gand: Librairie Scientifique, 
E. van Goethem, 1913. Pp. vii+156+73. 


In this admirable work of Professor Bidez we have a clear account of the 
life of Porphyry and of the development of his thought, together with a 
sympathetic picture of the age in which he lived. Other discussions of 
Porphyry, including that of Zeller, have suffered from the failure to dis- 
tinguish sharply enough his different periods and hence have attributed to 
him doctrines obviously inconsistent, without attempting to settle the ques- 
tion whether he could have held them at one time. It is one of the chief 
merits of Bidez to have shown that these seeming inconsistencies, in great 
part at least, are to be explained from changes in Porphyry’s philosophic 
position. 

Bidez places a higher value upon Eunapius’ Life of Porphyry than do 
Wolff and Zeller, insisting that in dealing with any statement of this author 
concerning which we are in doubt we must consider whether he may not 
have derived his information from work of Porphyry now lost to us. 

Bidez does not regard it as possible to determine with certainty the 
questions whether Porphyry was born of Christian parents, and whether he 
was ever himself a Christian. But it may well be, he suggests, that the 
fact that he was a pupil of Origen and had a thorough acquaintance with 
the Scriptures led the Christians to accuse him of being an apostate. Por- 
phyry’s meeting with Origen, Bidez thinks, may perhaps have taken place 
at Tyre, as Zeller holds, but more probably at Caesarea. 

The Philosophy of the Oracles, which gives a complete system of theurgy, 
is, as Eunapius perceived, a very early work. The treatise on the Images 
of the Gods, itself a defense of paganism, is based upon ideas very different 
from those contained in the previous work. This difference is noticed by 
Eusebius. In the treatise on the Images of the Gods there are, however, no 
traces of the doctrines of Plotinus; hence we are to suppose it written before 
Porphyry’s coming to Rome. To the same general period as the latter work 
belong also the Homeric Questions and the History of Philosophy. In the 
Homeric Questions we do not find the method of interpretation by which 
Porphyry later discovered neo-Platonism in Homer. In the History of 
Philosophy we have a type of Platonism different from that of Plotinus. 

The chapter which deals with Porphyry’s work against the Christians 
is perhaps the most attractive in the book. In this Bidez gives a brief but 
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illuminating account of the relations between the pagans and the Christians 
at this time and presents sympathetically Porphyry’s position and his 
methods of polemics. The Letter to Anebo, intended to purify and transform 
the popular religions, bears traces, Bidez thinks, of the influence of Plotinus, 
but it must be earlier than the De Regressu Animae and the De Abstinentia. 

On page 132 Bidez characterizes the genius of Porphyry thus: ‘‘Si l’on 
voulait le caractériser avec les expressions qui s’emploient pour un écrivain 
de notre temps, on dirait de lui qu’1l avait l’esprit vif et rapide d’un excellent 
publiciste, une plume alerte, des ciseaux adroits, et qu’il mit ces instruments 
tour 4 tour au service de la crédulité et de la superstition des cultes orientaux, 
de la critique scientifique et littéraire de Longin, enfin de la religiosité de 
Plotin. Dans tout ce qui nous reste de ses écrits, il n’y a pas une pensée, 
pas une image dont on puisse affirmer ἃ coup sfir qu’elle de lui.” And on 
page 133: ‘Il ἃ toutefois un domaine ot Porphyre produisit une ceuvre 
vraiment personelle. C’est celui de la critique. Son traité contre les 
chrétiens est sans doute la partie la plus originale de ce qu’il a publié.”’ 

In the Orient Porphyry suffered a decline in influence because of the 
school’s increasing absorption in theurgy. Toward the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, however, at Alexandria, Ammonius, David, and Elias wrote commen- 
taries upon his introduction to the Organon, and at Athens Simplicius 
manifested much respect for him. Later, among the Arabs and Syrians, and 
at Constantinople, he was one of the great names in philosophy. In the 
Occident the writings of Porphyry had a more sustained success. Influencing 
Macrobius, and translated by Marius Victorinus and Bothius, he came to 
be an intermediary between Plotinus and Augustine, and later between 
Plotinus and the scholastics. ; 

Professor Bidez has appended to the main body of his work the fragments 
of the περὶ ἀγαλμάτων and of the De Regressu Animae, together with a discus- 
sion of these treatises; extracts from Eunapius, Suidas, and Arabic authors 
on the life and works of Porphyry; and a list of Porphyry’s works, with 
indication as to where the fragments are to be found. 

All students of ancient philosophy will await with much eagerness the 
publication of the fragments of Porphyry’s philosophical works which Pro- 


fessor Bidez projects. 
Rocer MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
PERRIN. Vol. V (Loeb Classical Library). London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1917. Pp. ix+543. 


In this volume Professor Perrin has included the Lives of Agesilaus and 
Pompey, Pelopidas and Marcellus. The translation, as in the former 
volumes, is excellent. I desire, however, to call attention to the following 
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points. In the Life of Agesilaus (chap. xi) ἢ πάντα ὅσα τεθώάμμαι χρυσία μοι 
γενέσθαι is translated “than to have all that my eyes behold turn into gold”’; 
the meaning is ‘‘than to possess all the gold I have ever seen.”” In chapter 
xxiii a discussion of the Peace of Antalcidas, μάλιστα διὰ τοὺς Θηβαίους, 
ὅπως αὐτόνομον τὴν Bowriav ἀφέντες ἀσθενέστεροι γένωνται is translated “‘more 
especially on account of the Thebans, his object being to make them weaker 
by leaving Boeotia independent of the King.” But, as is clear from chap- 
ter xxviii as well as from this passage itself, αὐτόνομον means not “independent 
of the King” but “independent of Thebes.” In the Life of Pompey (chap. v) 
προσέπεσε τοῖς γόνασι, translated ‘“‘fell upon his knees,” is rather ‘‘clasped 
the knees of the centurion.” In chapter lvii φρόνημα yap εἰσῆλθεν ὑπεραῖρον 
ἅμα τῴ μεγέθει τῆς χαρᾶς τοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν πραγμάτων λογισμούς is translated “for 
while the public rejoicing was so great, a spirit of exaltation entered into 
the conclusions which Pompey drew from the progress of events.’ The 
object of εἰσῆλθεν is Πομπήιον, understood, and the meaning is “‘A spirit of 
arrogance came upon him, which went beyond the calculations based upon 
the facts.”” In chapter lxiii καὶ Μάρκος ᾿Αντώνιος διὰ φιλώάν Kovpiwvos ὧν 
ὠφελεῖτο μετέχων, translated ‘and Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio 
had involved him in Curio’s obligations,”’ could be much more clearly trans- 
lated ‘‘who shared in the benefits Curio received because of his friendship 
for the latter.”’ 

In the Life of Pelopidas (chap. iv) the battle at Mantineia in which 
Pelopidas is said to have taken part was in 385 B.c., not 418 B.c., as is indi- 
cated in the note on page 349. In chapter xi διὸ καὶ ταῖς θύραις τοῦ συμποσίου 
τὸ πρῶτον ἐπιστάντες, κρότον ἐποίησαν καὶ θόρυβον οἱομένων ἃς πάλαι προσεδόκων 
γυναῖκας ἥκειν is translated as if ἐπιστάντων and οἰόμενοι were read instead of 
ἐπιστάντες and οἰομένων. In the Life of Marcellus (chap. viii) τῶν ἐκείνου 
can hardly mean “any in his day.” In chapter xxv ὥστε τὸν ᾿Αννίβαν ... - 
δεηθῆναι τὴν μάχην ἐκείνην ὑπὲρ πασῶν ἀγωνίσασθαι τῶν ἔμπροσθεν means not 
‘“‘besought them to make their fighting that day surpass all their previous 
struggles,’ but ‘‘besought them to fight that battle in defense of, or to safe- 


guard, all their previous victories.” 
RoGeR MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English translation 
by RicHarp M. GuMMERE. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). 
London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1917. 
Pp. χν- 467. 

Dr. Gummere in this volume gives the text and translation of the Moral 
Epistles, 1-65, together with an introduction on the Life of Seneca and the 
general character of the Epistles, a list of the best manuscripts, and a bib- 
liography of important editions, English translations and works of reference. 
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In his text he has followed, with few deviations, Otto Hense’s edition of 
1914. The translation is worthy of much praise, both for accuracy and 
style. It is rapid, forceful, and idiomatic, and reproduces well the manner 
of Seneca. 

I have noted the following points, which perhaps deserve mention: 
In Ep. 4. 11 “cul cum paupertate bene convenit,”’ which Dr. Gummere 
translates ‘‘he who has made a fair compact with poverty,” is hardly more 
than “‘he who gets along well with poverty.” In Ep. 9. 1 et passim the name 
of the philosopher is given as ‘‘Stilbo”’; ‘‘Stilpo’’ is the usual form in English. 
The philosophers referred to in Ep. 9. 3 are Megarians, not Cynics. In 
Ep. 9. 6 ‘“‘veneficae” is ‘‘witch” rather than ‘“‘poisoner.” In Ep. 10. 5 the 
sentence beginning “vide ergo ne hoc praecipi salubriter possit’’ is translated 
‘“‘See to it, therefore, that you do not deserve such wholesome advice as 
this.” But have we not here the idiomatic use of ‘‘vide ne” in the sense 
of “1 rather think,” ‘‘Is it not true that”? In Ep. 13. 14 Dr. Gummere 
reads Capps’s emendation of “οὖ triste” for ‘‘ibi sic” of the manuscripts. 
This emendation seems to me somewhat difficult and not altogether in 
accord with the context. 

In Ep. 14. 12 “Cato ... . qui bellum civile sententia reprimit’’ is 
‘‘strove to check,” not “checked a civil war.” In Ep. 16. 7 ‘“‘non est quod 
mireris animum meum,” translated “you need not wonder at any genius 
of mine,” is rather ‘‘ you need not wonder at my generosity.”” Dr. Gummere 
fails, I think, to make the exact meaning of Ep. 19. 9 clear to the reader. 
After quoting the line of Maecenas, “‘ipsa enim altitudo attonat summa,”’ 
Seneca adds “‘hoc voluit dicere, attonita habet summa,” which is translated 
‘‘He simply meant to say that the highest position is full of terrors as of 
thunder.” But the words “attonita habet summa” are merely Seneca’s 
rendering into ordinary Latin of the strange phrase ‘‘attonat summa.” In 
Ep. 36. 1 the meaning of “‘transire’’ in the sentence ‘‘hi, quibus invidetur, 
non desinent transire,” which is translated ‘‘Those whom men envy will 
continue to march past him,” is given correctly, I think, by Lipsius 
‘‘mutare vitam et statum.”’ In Ep. 40. 10 ‘“‘semel incipiebat, semel desine- 
bat”? cannot mean “he had no sooner begun than he was through,” and 
the construction is in no way parallel to that of the Greek proverb ἅμα ἔπος 
ἅμα ἔργον, as is suggested on page 268. This passage is correctly explained 
by Forbiger in a note to his translation: ‘‘Hatte er einmal angefangen, so 
ging seine Rede in einem Zuge und ohne Unterbrechung bis zu Ende fort.” 
In Ep. 46. 1, in speaking of a new book of Lucilius, Seneca says ‘“‘qui quam 
disertus fuerit, ex hoc intellegas licet; levis mihi visus est, cum esset nec 
mei nec tui corporis, sed qui primo aspectu aut Titi Livii aut Epicuri posset 
videri.” The latter part of this sentence Dr. Gummere translates, ‘‘for it 
seemed to be written in the smooth style, and yet did not resemble your 
handiwork or mine, but at first sight might have been ascribed to Titus 
Livius or to Epicurus.” But surely ‘‘levis’’ must be taken of the weight 
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of the volume, as Fickert suggests, and the point of Seneca’s remark must 
be this: ‘“The eloquence of the book is seen from the fact that although as 
long as a book of Livy or Epicurus, it really seemed short.’”’ In Ep. 55. 6 
“rivus ... . alendis piscibus, etiam si adsidue exhauriatur, sufficiens”’ is 
rendered ‘“‘large enough to support fish, although its waters are continually 
being drawn οἵ." The meaning is rather, I think, ‘‘even if they should take’ 
fish from it continually,” and not, as the next sentence says, merely in bad 
weather. The clause ‘‘propter quod non perit,’”’ in Ep. 57. 9, whatever else 
it may mean, surely cannot mean ‘precisely because it does not perish.”’ In 
Ep. 58. 3 ‘‘quaedam simplicia verba’”’ must mean ‘‘uncompounded words,”’ 
just as ‘‘simplicis verbi,” below. ‘“‘ Hoc maioris rei indicium est” in Ep. 59.5 
means ‘‘this is an indication of a thing still greater,’’ i.e., the fact which 
Seneca notes in the following clause; not ‘‘This is a proof of the importance 
of your subject-matter.” In Ep. 63. 3 ‘‘non differo in longius tempus, quo 
desiderium omne mulcetur”’ is translated ‘‘It is to a time no more distant 
than this that I put off the soothing of every regret.” The meaning is rather 
“1 do not put off the cessation of your grief until the long lapse of time 
whereby every grief is soothed.” On page 446, note a, as also on page 448, 
note ὃ, there is a confusion between Aristotle’s list of causes and his list of 
categories. On page 454, note a, Chrysippus’ view of the fate of the soul 
after death is attributed to the Stoics generally, though it was a point upon 
which the school was by no means agreed. The statement on page 456, 
note a, that ‘‘Aristotle held that ether was a different sort of fire’? would 
have been indignantly repudiated by that philosopher. 
RoGER MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By Artrnur H. 
WeEsToN. Yale dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Print- 
ing Co., 1915. Pp. 165. 


This book presents chiefly a selection of such { passages from authors of 
the second century and later as may be called satirical in the broadest sense 
of the term. It thus furnishes the material for study rather than the study 
itself. Spirit and content are made the chief criteria for classifying a piece 
of writing as satirical, while form is given little consideration. The nature of 
Weston’s work is such that there is no reason for limiting it to the post- 
Juvenalian period. The title implies some sort of a relation between Juvenal 
(together with Lucilius, Horace, and Persius) and the later writers discussed 
in the book, but far too little space is devoted to pointing out such a relation. 
Verbal imitations and resemblances are often mentioned, it is true, but not 
often enough. Justice is done to the device of the fictitious interlocutor, but 
little attention is devoted to other phases of the satirist’s technique. To be 
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sure, a complete study of the technique and the imitations would make a dis- 
sertation in itself. Failing in this, and following the method used in the 
book, it would have been more logical to cover the whole of Latin literature 
excepting the professed satirists. This would again have been too big a 
work for a dissertation. As it is, one conceives a wholesome respect for the 
amount of reading done by the author. The material discussed consists 
largely of the attacks of Christian writers on pagans and heretics. 

The Introduction contains a very brief discussion of the nature of Roman 
satire and a section on professed satirists from Lucilius to Juvenal. This 
section, as well as the following chapter on “‘ Minor Poets Contemporary with 
Juvenal,’’ really does not belong in the book. It is stated that a certain 
definition of satire is found in the “De Poetis of Suetonius and again in the 
work of Diomedes.”’ The statement is found only in Diomedes but it was 
assumed (probably wrongly) by Reifferscheid that it goes back to Suetonius. 

Weston reproaches the author of the Carmen contra Paganos for his 
anonymity and for his attack on a dead man, but the latter, despicable as it 
seems to us, was the traditional method of satire; witness Lucilius, Horace, 
Seneca, and Juvenal. - 

Of Jerome, Weston says that he did not wish to be called a satirist for 
“the strangely inadequate reason that he does not mention names’’; and 
again, ‘It seems to be the idea of Hieronymus that this use of names is 
actually an essential characteristic of satire, as such..... It is not the 
fact that he writes in prose that makes it seem foolish to Hieronymus for 
anyone to call him a ‘satiricum scriptorem,’ but the fact that he does not 
call anyone by name.” It seems to me rather that Jerome is to be compli- 
mented for his acuteness. For while it is true that Horace and Juvenal 
sometimes satirize without ‘‘naming names,” it appears to me that the 
mention of names is one of the most striking features of the Roman satirist’s 
technique, a feature that has not received due attention (see my paper, 
“‘ Horace on the Nature of Satire,” TAPA, XLVIII (1917), 111 ff.). A colla- 
tion of Jerome’s remarks on satire has enabled Weston to correct the inter- 
pretation of Ep. xl. 2. 

Attention is called by Weston to the parallelism between Claudian’s 
In Rufinum and Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis in the use of the postmortem motif. 
Attention should also be called to the similar use of this idea in Lucilius’ 
first book. 

Among the similarities and imitations not pointed out by Weston are the 
following. In the Carmen ad Senatorem, quoted on page 62, the contrast 
between the servant of Isis becoming consul and the consul becoming the 
servant of Isis reminds us of Juvenal’s rhetorician becoming consul and vice 
versa (vii. 197-98). We may compare Eutropius’ council as described 
by Claudian (p. 114) with Domitian’s mullet council in Juvenal’s Fourth 
Satire. Paulinus’ ambitione laborat (p. 122) is taken bodily from Horace 
Serm. i. 4. 26. 
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Some of the material presented suggests other fields than satire; e.g., 
Rutilius Namatianus has indications of kinship with elegy. <A study of the 
“satirical”? material in all Latin literature as suggested above would make 
this clear. 

The bibliography covers five and one-half pages, and one sees that all 
the books mentioned were used to some extent at least. The book is there- 
fore a very creditable piece of work as a dissertation, even if it falls short of 
our wishes. Perhaps the author may fulfil them in the future. 

B. L. ULLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dio Cassius. Translated by Earnest Cary, Pu.D. Vols. I-VI. 
(Loeb Classical Library). London: William Heinemann; 
New York: Putnam. $1.50 each. 


The first English version of Dio’s Roman History made by H. B. Foster 
(Troy, 1905-6) is acknowledged as the basis of the present translation. 
So many changes, however, were necessary in revising the earlier version that 
the credit of the completed work has rightly been given by the editors to Dr. 
Cary. To the biography and critique of the style and historical method of 
Dio the translator adds in the Introduction a critical survey of the lost 
portions of Dio’s History. This information will be of particular value to the 
reader in the fragmentary books of Dio where the defective text is supple- 
mented by parallel quotations from excerpts and epitomes. The text and 
the division into books are based on Boissevain’s edition. Each volume is 
provided with an index of proper names and footnotes containing critical 
apparatus, cross-references, and explanatory comments. Dio has been 
fortunate in his translator. Dr. Cary’s rendering of the Greek is precise and 
full but free from pedantry. The long and often involved periods of Dio are 
made into easy, readable English without deviating too far from the style 
of the original. Here and there an awkward passage has escaped revision, 
as for example Dio xiii. 54. 2: “most steadfast with greatest degree of relia- 
bility,” or again 1. 19.3. In Dio xi. 8. 2, “mentally” might be substituted 
for ‘‘morally” to render φροντίδα, and in Zonaras ix. 16, πᾶν τὸ μεταξὺ τῶν 
ὁρῶν must from the context be a synonym for τά στενά used above. The 
rendering of ἄπιστον (xxxvi. 23. 1) as equal to ἀκήρυκτον would be difficult 
to support. An occasional phrase of the original has been overlooked by 
the translator, e.g., κέχρηται (111. 9. 1), ἀμφότερα προσήκαντο (viii. 37. 3). 
For ‘‘Hanno’”’ in xi. 43. 18, ‘‘ Hannibal” should be written. The pronominal 
subject is lacking in xlvi. 19. 2. ἀνατυθῆναι (xxxvii. 46. 1) is evidently a 
misprint. 

GENEVA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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